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FAME $I, 
CHAP. XLV. 

Introduction James' 5 firſt rranſatlons——State 

of Europe —— Roſni's negotiations Raleigh's. 


conſpiracy »—— Hampton-court conference- A 
r 5 with Spain. * 


from father to ſon with greater when ag 
than it paſſed from the family of Tudor to That of 


Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the 
© in ſearch of her ſuc-. 
ceſſor; and when old age made the proſpect of her 


eyes of men had been employ 


death more immediate, there appeared none but the 
king of Scots, who could advance any juſt claim or 
pretenſion to the throne. He was great-grandſon 
Vor. VI. mM of 
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of Margaret, elder daughter of Henry VII.; and, 
on the failure of the male- line, his hereditary right 
remained unqueſtionable. If the religion of Mary 
queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted 
againſt her, had formed any conſiderable obſtacle to 
her ſucceſſion ; theſe objections, being entirely per- 
ſonal, had no place with regard to her ſon, Men 
alſo: conſidered, that though the title, derived from 
blood, had been frequently violated ſince the Nor- 
man conqueſt, ſuch licences had proceeded more 
from force or intrigue, than from any. deliberate . 
maxims of government. The lineal heir had ſtill 
in the end prevailed; and both his excluſion and 


reſtoration had been commonly attended with ſuch 


convulſions as were ſufficient to warn all prudent 


men not lightly to give way to ſuch irregularities. 


If the will of Henry VIII. authoriſed by act of par- 
liament, -had tacitly excluded the Scottiſh line ; the 
tyranny and caprices of that monarch had been ſo 
ſignal, that a ſettlement of this nature, unſupported 


by any juſt rcaſon, had no authority with the peo- 


ple. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying breath, 
had recognized the undoubted title of her kinſman 
James; and the whole nation ſeemed to diſpoſe 
themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his reception. 
Though born and educated amidſt a foreign and ho- 
ſtile people, men hoped, from his character of mo- 
deration and wiſdom, that he would embrace the 
maxims of an Engliſh monarch; and the prudent 
forelaw greater advantages. reſulting from a union 
with Scotland, than diſadvantages from ſubmitting 
to a prince of that nation. The alacrity with which 
the Engliſh locked toward the ſucceſſor, had ap- 
peared ſo evident. to Elizabeth, that, concurrin 
with other cauſes, it affected her with the deepe 
melancholy; and that wiſe princeſs, whofe penetra- 
tion and experience had given her the greateſt in- 
fight into human affairs, had not yer ſufficiently 
Lo weighed 


ME Th 3 

weighed the ingratitude of courtiers and levity of © HA P. 
the people. | D' 

. abroad, and tranquillity at home, had 603. 
attended this princeſs, ſhe left the nation in ſuch 
flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſſeſſed 
every advantage, except that of compariſon with her 
illuft; ious name, when he mounted the throne of 
England: The king's journey from Edinburgh to Firſt tranſ- 
London immediately afforded to the inquiſitive — — 
ſome circumſtances of compariſon, which even the ages 
natural partiality in favour of their new ſovereign 
could not interpret to his advantage. As he paſſed 
along, all ranks of men flocked about him, from 
every quarter, allured by intereſt or curioſity. Great 
were the rejoicings, and loud and hearty the accla- 
mations which reſounded from all ſides; and every 
one could remember how the affability and popular 
manners of their queen diſplayed themſelves amidſt 
ſuch concourſe and exultation of her ſubjects. But 
James, though ſociable and familiar with his friends 
and courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixed multitude; 
and though far from diſliking flattery, yet was he 
ſtill fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. He iſſued there- 
fore a proclamation, forbidding this reſort of people, 
on pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and other 
inconveniencies, which, he ſaid, would neceſſarily 
attend it *. 

Hz was not, however, inſenſible to the great flow 
of affection which appeared in his new ſubjects ; 
and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, he 
ſeems to have been in haſte to make them ſome re- 
turn of kindneſs and good offices. To this motive, 
probably, we are to aſcribe that profuſion of titles, 
which was obſerved in the beginning of his reign ; 
when, in ſix weeks time after his entrance into the 
kingdom, he is computed to have beſtowed knight- 


4 Kennet, P · 662, 
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hood on no leſs than two hundred and thirty- ſeven 
perſons. If Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as well 
as of money, had formerly been repined at, it be- 
gan now to be valued and eſteemed : And every 
one was ſenſible that the king, by his laviſh and 
premature conferring of favours, had failed of obli- 
ging the perſons on whom he beſtowed them. Titles 
of all kinds became ſo common, that they were 
ſcarcely marks of diſtinction; and being diſtributed, 
without choice or deliberation, to perſons unknown 
to the prince, were regarded more as the proofs of 
facility and good - nature, than of any determined 
friendſhip or eſteem. 

A PASQUINADE was affixed to St. Paul's, in which 
an art was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to 
aſſiſt frail memories in retaining the names of the 
new nobility “. 

Wx may preſume, that the Engliſh would have 
thrown leſs blame on the king's facility in beſtowing 
favours, had theſe been confined entirely to their 
own nation, and had not been ſhared out, in too 
unequal proportions, to his old ſubjects. James, 
who, through his whole reign, was more guided by 
temper and inclination than by the rules of political 
prudence, had brought with him great numbers of 
his Scottith courtiers; whoſe impatience and im- 


portunity were apt, in many particulars, to impoſe 


or the eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours, 
of which, it is natural to imagine, his Engliſh ſub- 
jects would loudly complain. The duke of Lenox, 
the earl of Marre, lord Hume, lord Kinloſs, fir 
George Hume, ſecretary Elphinſtone ©, were im- 
mediately added to the Engliſh privy council. Sir 
George Hume, whom he created earl of Dunbar, 
was his declared fayourite as long as that nobleman 
lived, and was one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 


vb Wilſon, in Kenntt,.p. 665. bid. p. 662. 
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though the leaſt powerful, of all thoſe whom the CHAP. 


king ever honoured with that diſtinction. Hay, 
ſome time after, was created viſcount Doncaſter, 
then earl of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune 
from the crown; all of which he ſpent in a ſplendid 
and courtly manner. Ramſay obtained the title of 
earl of Holderneſs; and many others, being raiſed 
on a ſudden to the higheſt elevation, increaſed, by 
their inſolence, that envy, which naturally attended 
them, as ſtrangers and ancient enemies. 

IT muſt however be owned, in juſtice to James, 
that he left almoſt all the chief offices in the hands 
of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of. 
political concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to 
his Engliſh ſubjects. Among theſe, ſecretary Cecil, 
created ſucceſſively lord Effindon, viſcount Cran- 
borne, and earl of Saliſbury, was always regarded 
as his prime miniſter and chief counſellor. Though 
the capacity and penetration of this miniſter were 
ſufficiently known, his favour with the king created 
ſurpriſe on the acceſſion of that monarch. The 
ſecret correſpondence into which he had entered 
with James, and which had ſenſibly contributed to 
the eaſy reception of that prince in England, laid 
the foundation of Cecil's credit; and while all his 
former aſſociates, ſir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, 
lord Cobham, were diſcountenanced on account of 
their animoſity againſt Eſſex, as well as for other 
reaſons, this miniſter was continued in employ- 
ment, and treated with the greateſt confidence and 
regard. | 

TE capacity of James and his miniſters in ne- 
gotiation was immediately put to trial, on the ap- 
Pearance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes 

and. ſtates of Europe, in order to congratulate him 
on his acceſſion, and to form with him new treaties 
and alliances. Beſide miniſters from Venice, Den- 
mark, the Palatinate; Henry Frederic of Naſſau, 
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as ambaſſador from the ſtates of the United Pro- 


1603. 


State of 
Europe. 


vinces. Aremberg was ſent by archduke Albert; 


and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 


But he who moſt excited the attention of the pub- 


lic, both on account of his own merit and that of 
his maſter, was the marquis of Roſni, afterwards 
duke of Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of 
Henry IV. of France. 223 

Wa EN the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria 
devolved on Philip II. all Europe was ſtruck with 
terror, leſt the power of a family, which had been 
raiſed by fortune, ſhould now be carried to an 
immeaſurable height, by the wiſdom and conduct 


of this monarch. But never were apprehenſions 


found in the eyent to be more groundlefs. Slow 
without prudence, ambitious without enterpriſe, falſe 
without deceiving any body, and refined without 
any true judgment; ſuch was the character of Phi- 
lip, and ſuch the character which, during his life- 
time, and after his death, he impreſſed on the 
Spaniſh councils. © Revolted or depopulated pro- 


- vinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were 


the ſpectacles which thoſe dominions, lying in every 
climate of the globe, preſented to Philip III. a 


weak prince, and to the duke of Lerma, a minifter 


weak and odious. But though military diſcipline, 
which ſtill remained, was what alone gave ſome 


appearance of life and vigour to that languiſhing 


body; yet ſo great was the terror produced by 
former power and ambition, that the reduction of 
the houſe of Auſtria was the object of men's vows 
throughout all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. It was 
not perceived, that the French empire, now united 
in domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt heroic 
and moſt amiable prince that adorns modern ſtory, 
was become, of itſelf, a ſufficient counterpaiſe ta 
the Spaniſh greatneſs, Perhaps, that prince * 


4 93 


ſelf did not perceive it, when he ptopoſed, by his - 
miniſter, a league with James, in conjunction with 
Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern 1603, 
crowns; in order to attack the Auſtrian dominions — 
on every fide, and depreſs the exorbitant power of — 
that ambitious family *. But the genius of the 
Engliſh monarch was not equal to ſuch vaſt enter- 
priſes. The love of peace was his ruling paſſion; - 
and it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures 

of the times rendered the fame object which was 
agreeable to him, in the higheſt degree advantageous 

to his people, | | 

Taz French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged 

to depart from theſe extenſive views, and to concert 

with James the means of providing for the ſafety 

of the United Provinces; Nor was this object al- 
together without its difficulties. The king, before 

his acceſſion, had entertained ſcruples with regard 

to the revolt of the Low Countries; and being 
commonly open and ſincere *,* he had, on many 
occaſions, gone ſo far as to give to the Dutch the 
appellation of rebels ?: But having converſed more 
fully with Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found 
their attachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their 
opinion of common intereſt ſo eſtabliſhed, that he 
was obliged to ſacrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſ- 
tice; a quality which, even when erroneous, is re- 
2 as well as rare in a monarch. He there- 

ore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates- 
general, in concert with the king of France; leſt 
their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige them to 
ſubmit to their old maſter. The articles of the 
treaty were few and ſimple. It was ſtipulated, that 

the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy 
forces in their reſpective dominions; and ſhould 


e Sully's Memoirs. f La Boderie, vol. i. p. 120. 
8 Winwood, vol. ii. p. 55. : 
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million four hundred thouſand livres a year for the 
pay of theſe forces: That the whole ſum ſhould be 
advanced by the king of France; but that the third 


ol it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him 


Raleigh's 
conſpi- 
racy. 


to queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked 
either of the princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; 
Henry with a force of ten thouſand men, James 
with that of ſix. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt equitable concluded by James during the 
courſe of his reign, was more the work of the prince 
himſelf, than any of his miniſters “. 

Am1DsT the great tranquillity, both foreign and 
domeſtic, with which the nation was bleſt, nothing 
could be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a 
conſpiracy to ſubvert the government, and to fix 
on the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of 
the king's by the family of Lenox, and deſcended 
equally from Henry VII. Every thing remains 
ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and hiſtory can 
give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and Clarke, 
two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of the plot: Lord 
Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, 
of no fixed principle: And fir Walter Raleigh, 
ſuſpected to be of that philoſophical ſect, who 
were then extremely rare in England, and who have 
ſince received the appellation of free-thinkers : To- 
gether with theſe, Mr. Broke, brother to lord Cob- 
ham, fir Griffin Markham, Mr. Copeley, fir Ed- 
ward Parham. What cement could unite men of 
ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous a combi- 
nation; what end they propoſed, or what means pro- 
portioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never 
yet been explained, and cannot eaſily be imagined. As 
2 Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, 
after the queen's death, to have oppoſed proclaiming 


| > Sully's Memoirs, Wa 
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the king, till conditions ſhould be made with him; CHAP, 


they were upon that account extremely obnoxious to 
the court and miniſtry; and people were apt, at firſt, 
to ſuſpect, that the plot was merely a contrivance of 
ſecretary Cecil, to get rid of his old confederates, 
now become his moſt inveterate enemies. But the 
confeſſion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the 


matter beyond doubt. And though no one could 


find any marks of a concerted enterpriſe, it ap- 
peared that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, 
meeting frequently together, and believing all the 
world diſcontented like themſelves, had entertained 
very criminal projects, and had even entered, ſome 
of them at leaſt, into a correſpondence with Arem- 
berg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in order to give 
diſturbance to the new ſettlement, | 

Tas two prieſts * and Broke * were executed: 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were pardoned”, 
after they had laid their heads upon the block v. 
Raleigh too was reprieved, not pardoned; and he 
remained in confinement many years afterwards, _ 

IT appears from Sully's Memoirs, that. Raleigh 
ſecretly offered his ſervices to the French ambaſſa- 
dor; and we may thence preſume, that meeting 
with a repulſe from that quarter, he had recourſe, 


for the ſame unwarrantable purpoſes, to the Flemiſh + 


miniſter. Such a conjecture we are now enabled to 
form; but it muſt be confeſſed, that, on his trial, 
there appeared no proof of this tranſaction, nor in- 
deed any circumſtance which could juſtify his con- 
demnation. He was accuſed by Cobham alone, in a 
ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when 
examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by 


which Cobham's guilt might be known and aſcer- 


i State Trials, p- 180. ad edit. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 8. 11. 
k November 29. December 5. m December 9. 


Winwood, vol. ii. p. 11, | 
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CHAP. tained. This accuſation Cobham afterwards re- 
V-, trafted; and ſoon after he retracted his retractation. 
3603, Yet upon the written evidence of this ſingle witneſs, 
a man of no honour or underſtanding, and ſo con- 
tradictory in his teſtimony ; not confronted with 
Raleigh ; not ſupported by any concurring circum- 
_ tance; was that great man, contrary to all law and 
equity, found guilty by the jury. His name was at 
that time extremely odious in England ; and every 
man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt the capital 

enemy of Eſſex, the favourite of the people. 

Six Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then at- 
torney-general, managed the cauſe for the crown, 
and threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may 
be deemed a great reflection, not only on his own 
memory, but even, in ſome degree, on the man- 
ners of the age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and 
ſpider of hell, are the terms which he employs 
againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the king- 
dom, who was under trial for life and fortune, and 
who defended himſelf with temper, eloquence, and 
courage. | 

264. THE next occupation of the king was entirely ac- 
cording to his heart's content. He was employed 
in dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines 
concerning points of faith and diſcipline, and in re- 
ceiving the applauſes of theſe holy men for his ſu- 
perior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes 
between the church and the puritans had induced 
him to call a conference at Hampton-court, on 
pretence of finding expedients which might recon- 

cile both parties. | 

Trovcn the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the 
catholics had much weakened that party, whoſe ge- 
nius was oppoſite to the prevailing ſpirit of the 
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nation; like ſeverities had had ſo little influence on 9 P. 
the puritans, who were encouraged by that ſpirit,. 
that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen 26. 
of that party ſigned a petition to the king on his ac- 
ceſſion; and many more ſeemed willing to adhere to 
it . They all hoped that James, having received 
his education in Scotland, and having ſometimes 
profefled an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed 
there, would at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws 
enacted in ſupport of the ceremonies, and againſt 
puritans; if he did not ſhow more particular grace 
and encouragement to that ſet. But the king's 
diſpoſition had taken ſtrongly a contrary bias. The 
more he knew the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour 
he bore to them. He had remarked in.their Scottiſh 
- brethren a violent turn towards republicaniſm and 
a zealous attachment to civil liberty; principles 
nearly allied to that religious enthuſiaſm with which 
they were actuated. He had found, that being 
moſtly perſons of low birth and mean education, the 
ſame lofty pretenſions, which attended them in their 
familiar addreſſes to their Maker, of whom they be- 
lieved themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced 
them to uſe the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly 
ſovereign. In both capacities, of monarch and of 
theologian, he had experienced the little complai- 
ſance which they were diſpoſed to ſhew him ; whilſt 
they controlled his commands, diſputed his tenets, 
and, to his face, before the whole people, cenſured 
his conduct and behaviour. If he had ſubmitted to 
the indignity of courting their favour, he treaſured 
up, on that account, the ſtronger reſentment againſt 
them, and was determined to make them feel, in 
their turn, the weight of his authority. Though he 
had often met with reſiſtance and faction and obſti- 
nacy in the Scottiſh nobility, he retained no ill-will 
to that order; or rather ſhewed them favour and 


Fuller, book 10. Collier, vok ii. p. 672. 
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kindneſs in England, beyond what reaſon and ſound: 
policy could well juſtify : But the aſcendant which 
the preſbyterian clergy had aſſumed over him, was 
what his monarchical pride could never thoroughly 
digeſt 703 5g RS J 1% 
+ Hz dreaded likewiſe the popularity which at- 
tended this order of men in both kingdoms. As 
uſeleſs auſterities and felf-denial are imagined, in 
many religions, to render us acceptable to a bene- 
valent Being who created us ſolely for 7 
James remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe 
clergymen, and of their whole ſect, had given them, 
in the eyes of the multitude, the appearance of 
ſanctity and virtue. Strongly inclined himſelf to 
mitth and wine and ſports of all kinds, he appre- 
hended their cenſure for his manner of life, free and 
diſengaged. And, being thus averſe, from temper, 
as well as policy, to the ſect of puritans, he was re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to prevent its farther growth in 
Bur it was the character of James's councils, 
throughout his whole reign, that they were more 
wiſe and equitable in their end, than prudent and 
political in the means. Though juſtly ſenſible, that 
no part of civil adminiſtration required greater 
care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of re- 
ligious parties; he had not perceived, that, in the 
ſame proportion as this practical Knowledge of theo- 
logy is requiſite, the ſpeculative refinements in it 
are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. By 
entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James 


gave them an air of importance and dignity. which 


they could not . otherwiſe have acquired; and being 


himſelf enliſted in the quarrel, he could no longer 


James yentured to ſay in his Baſilicon Doron, publiſhed while he 


was in Scotland: I proteſt before the great God, and ſince I am here 
as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to lie in, that ye ſhall 
never find with any Highland or Borderer Thieves, greater ingratitude 
and more lies and vile perjuries, than with theſe fanatic ſpirits: And 
ſuffer not the principal of them to brook your land. K. James's Works, 
P: 101. | 


have 
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have recourſe: to contempt and ridicule, the only © = P. 
oper method of appeaſing it. The church f 
En land had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines 1604. 
of grace and predeſtination: The puritans had not 
yet ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor 
openly renounced epiſcopacy. Though the ſpirit 
of the parties was conſiderably different, the only 
appearing ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the 
croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the uſe of 
the ſurplice, and the bowing at the name of Jeſus. 
Theſe were the mighty queſtions which were ſo- Confer- 
lemnly agitated in the conference at Hampton- Hinten 
court between fome biſhops and dignified-clergymen — 
on the one hand, and ſome leaders of the puritanical 
party on the other; the king and his miniſters being 
preſent”. | 1 
Tux puritans were here ſo unreaſonable as. to 4th Jan. 
complain of a partial and unfair management of the 
diſpute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any de- 
gree the object of ſuch conferences, and a candid 
indifference, ſo rare even among private inquirers 
in philojophical queſtions, could ever be expected 
among princes and prelates, in a Pheolegical contro- 
verſy. The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from the 
beginning of the conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt 
propenſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently 
inculcated a maxim, which, though it has ſome foun- 
dation, is to be received with great limitations, No 
Biswoy, No King. The biſnops, in their turn, 
were very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal 
diſputant; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, 
that undoubtediy bis majeſty ſpake by the ſpecial aſ- 
ſiſtance of God's ſpirit'. A few alterations in the 
liturgy were agreed to, and both parties ſeparated 
with mutual ditiatisfaction. 
IT had frequently been the practice of the pu- 


ritans to form certain aſſemblies, which they called 


Fuller's Ecclefiaſt, Hiſtory, * Kennet, p. 665. 
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propheſyings ; ; where alternately, as moved by the 
ſpirit, they diſplayed their zeal in prayers and ex- 
hortations, and raiſed their own enthuſiaſm, as well 


as that of their audience, to the higheſt pitch, from 


that ſocial - contagion which has ſo mighty an in- 
fluence on holy fervours, and from the mutual 


emulation which aroſe in thoſe trials of religious 


eloquence. Such dangerous ſocieties had been ſup- 


— by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in this con- 
rence moved the king for their revival. But 
James ſharply replied, IJ you aim at a Scottiſh preſby- 
tery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God and 
the devil. There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick 
Hall meet and cenſure me and my council. Therefore 
T reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi s'aviſera. Stay, 
J pray, for one ſeven years before you demand; and 
then, if you find me grow purſie and fat, I may per- 
chance hearken unto you. For that government will 
keep me in breath, and give me work encugh*. Such 
were the political conſiderations which determined 
the king in his choice among religious parties. 
Tur next aſſembly in which James diſplayed 
his learning and eloquence, was one that ſhewed 
more ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his 
. biſhops and theologians. The parliament was now 
ready to aſſemble; being ſo long delayed on ac- 


count of the plague, which had broken out in 


London, and raged to fuch a degree that above 
30,000 perſons are computed to have died of it in 
a year; though the city contained at that time little 


more than 150,000 inhabitants. 


Tz ſpeech which the-king made on opening the 
parliament, fully diſplays his character, and proves 
him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and better 


parts, than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum 


and propriety*. Though few productions of the 


t Fuller's Eccleſiaſt. Hiſtory. K. James's Works, p. 484, 48 
Kc. Jouin, 22d March, 1603. Kennet, p. 668, P. 484, 485, 
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age ſurpaſs this performance either in ſtyle or CHAP, 
matter; it wants that majeſtic brevity and reſerve f 
which becomes a king in his addreſſes to the great 604 
council of the nation. It contains, however, a re- 
markable ſtroke of candour, where he confeſſes his 

too. great facility in yielding to the ſolicitations of 
ſuitors *: A fault which he promiſes to correct, 

but which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, 
during the whole courſe of his reign. 

Tas firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were 
engaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the pre- 
ſervation of their privileges.; and neither tem 
nor reſolution were wanting 1n their conduct of it. 

In former periods of the Engliſh government, 
the houſe of commons was of ſo ſmall weight in the 
balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had 
been given, either by the crown, the people, or the 
houſe itſelf, to the choice and continuance of the 
members. It had been uſual, after parliaments 
were prolonged beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor 
to exert-a diſcretionary authority of iſſuing new writs 
to ſupply the place of any members whom he 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of 

their employment, their ſickneſs, or other impedi- 
ment, This practice gave that miniſter, and con- 
ſequently the prince, an unlimited power of mo- 
delling at pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation ; 
yet ſo little jealouſy had it created, that the com- 
mons, of themſelves, without any court influence or 
intrigue, and contrary to ſome former votes of their 

own, confirmed it in the twenty-third of Elizabeth“. 
At that time, though ſome members, whole places 
had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having 
now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, 
and claimed their ſeat; ſuch was the authority of 
the chancellor, that, merely out of reſpect to him, 


* K. James's Works, p. 495. 499 „ Journ, January 19, 1580. 
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were continued in their places. Here a moſt dan- 
gerous prerogative was conferred on the crown: 
But to ſhew the genius of that age, or rather the 
channels in which power then ran, the crown put 
very little value on this authority; infomuch that 
two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, re- 
ſigned it back to the commons, and gave them 


power to judge of a particular vacancy in their houſe, 


And when the queſtion concerning the chancellor's 
new writs was again brought on the carpet towards 


the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little 


1 


alarmed at the precedent, that, though they re- 
admitted ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had been 
vacated on account of flight indiſpoſitions, yet they 
confirmed the chancellor's ſentence, in inſtances 
where the diſtemper appeared to have been dan- 
gerous and incurable *, Nor did they proceed any 
farther in indication of their privileges, than to 
vote, that during the fitting of parliament, there do not, 
at any time, any writ go out for chuſing or returning 
any member without the warrant of the houſe. In 
Elizabeth's reign we may remark, and the reigns 
preceding, ſeſſions of parliament were not uſually 
the twelfth part fo long as the vacations ; and durin 
the latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to 
exert it, was confirmed, at leaſt left, by this vote, 
as unlimited and unreſtrained as ever. 

Is a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute authority 
of the queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more 
open ; and began for the firſt to give alarm to the 
commons. New writs having been iſſued by the 
chancellor when there was no vacancy, and 'a 


controverſy ariſing upon that incident, the queen 


ſent a meſſage to the houſe, informing. them, 
that it were impertinent for them to deal in ſuch 
matters. Theſe queſtions, ſhe ſaid, belonged 


= Journ, March 18, 1590. See farther D'Ewes, p. 430. 
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only to the chancellor; and ſhe had appointed him CHAP. 


to confer with the judges, in order to ſettle all diſ- 
putes with regard to elections. The commons had 
the courage, a few days after, to vote, “ That it 


tc was a moſt perilous precedent, where two knights 


cc of & county were duly elected, if any new writ 
« ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond election, without 
tc order of the houſe itſelf; that the diſcuſſing and 
« adjudging of this and fuch like differences be- 
« longed only to the houſe ; and that there ſhould 
te be no meſlage ſent to the lord chancellor, not ſo 
« much as to inquire what he had done in the 
te matter, becauſe it was conceived to be a matter 
« derogatory to the power and privilege of the 
tc houſe *.” This is the moſt confiderable, and 
almoſt only inſtance, of parliamentary liberty, which 
occurs during the reign of that princeſs. 

Ovrravs, whether on account of debts or crimes, 
had been declared by the judges* incapable of en- 
Joying a ſeat in the houſe, where they muſt them- 
ſelves be lawgivers; but this opinion of the judges 
had been frequently over-ruled. I find, however, 
in the caſe of Vaughan ©, who was queſtioned for an 
outlawry, that, having proved all his debts to have 
been contracted by furetiſhip, and to have been, 
moſt of them, honeftly compounded, he was allowed, 
on account of theſe favourable circumſtances, to 
keep his ſeat: Which plainly ſuppoſes that, other- 
wie, it would have been vacated, on account of the 


outlawry *, 
n WIEN 


2 D'Ewes, p. 397. v 39 H. 6. Journ. Feb. 8, 1580. 
In a ſubſequent partiament, that of the 3 5th of the queen, the 
commons, after great debate, expreſsly voted, that a perſon outlawed 


might be elected. D'Ewes, p. 518, But as the matter had been 


much conteſted, the king might think the vote of the houſe no law, 


and might eſteem his own deciſion of more weight than theirs, 


We may alſo ſuppoſe that he was not acquainted with this vote. 
8 Elizabeth, in her ſpeech to her laſt parliament, complained of 
Vol. VI, C their 
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48 c HAP. Wu James ſummoned this parhament, he 
| Þ AV. iflued a proclamation* ; in which, among many. ge- 
| © "7604. | neral advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed 
1 on his people, he ſtrictly enjoins them not to chuſe 
"Wn any outlaw for their repreſentative. And he adds ; 
\\| F any perſon take upon him the place of knight, ci- 
- tizen, or burgeſs, not being duly elected, according to 
| the laws and ſtatutes in that behalf provided, and 
_ according to the purport, effect, and true meaning of 
| ' this our proclamation, then every perſon ſo offending 
="  to-be fined or impriſoned for the ſame. ' A. proclama- 
| tion here was plainly put on the ſame footing with 


j : . . . 7 

1 a law, and that in ſo delicate a point as the right of 
| | elections: Moſt alarming circumſtances, had there 
1 not been reaſon to believe that this meaſure, being 


th entered into ſo early in the king's reign, proceeded 
| | more from precipitation and miſtake, than from any 
ih ſerious deſign of - invading the privileges of par- 
i liament*, 9 5 1 

a | Sis Francis Goodwin was choſen member for 
0 the county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual, was 
made into chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing 
him an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs 
for a new election . Sir John Forteſcue was choſen 
in his place by the county. But the firſt act of the 
houſe was, to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and 
reſtoreyſir Francis to his ſeat. At the king's ſug- 


their admitting outlaws, and repreſents that conduct of the houſe as 
a great abuſe, 
e Jan, 11, 1604. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 561. a 
f The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that 
no prince in the firſt year of his reign, ſhould begin any conſiderable 
. undertaking: A maxim reaſonable in itſelf, and very ſuitable to his 
cautious, not to fay timid character. The facility with which he de- 
"parted from this pretenſion, is another proof that his meaning was 
innocent, But had the privileges of parliament been at that time ex- 
 atltly aſcertained, or royal power fully limited, could ſuch an imagi- 
nation ever have been entertained by him, as to think that his pro- 
clamations could regulate parliamentary elections? 
8 Winwood, vol. ii. P · 18, 19. l 
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geſtion, the lords deſired a conference on the ſubject; 
but were abſolutely refuſed by the commons, as the 
queſtion entirely regarded their own privileges“. 
The commons, however, agreed to make a re- 
monſtrance to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker; 
in which they maintained, that though the returns 
were by form made into chancery, yet the ſole right 
of judging with regard to elections belonged to the 
houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor. James was not 
ſatisfied, and ordered a conference between the houſe 
and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was op- 
poſite to that of the commons. This conference, he 
ſaid, he commanded as an ab/o/ute king“; an epi- 
thet, we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to 
Engliſn ears, but one to which they had already 


. 
CHAP, 


XLV * 
— 


160g 


been ſomewhat accuſtomed from the mouth of Eliza- 


beth'; He added, That all their privileges were 
derived from his grant, and hoped they would not 
turn them againſt him"; a ſentiment which, from 
her conduct, it is certain that princeſs had alſo 


entertained, and which was the reigning principle of 


her courtiers and miniſters, and the ſpring of all her 
adminiſtration. 072. FIG! 

Tux commons were in ſome perplexity. Their 
eyes were now opened, and they ſaw the conſe- 
quences of that power which had been aſſumed by 


the chancellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, 


in ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. By his cour/e, 
ſaid a member, the free election of the counties is 
taken away, and none fhall be choſen but ſuch as ſhall 
pleaſe the king and council. Let us, therefore, with 
fortitude, underſtanding, and fincerity, ſeek to main- 
tain our privilege. This cannot be conſtrued any 
contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our 
common rights, which our anceſtors have left as, 
and which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſmit to 


hb Journ. 26th March 1604. i Journ. 3d April 1604. k See | 


note [A] at the end of the volume. Camden, in Kennet, p. 375. 
n Journ, 29th March, 5th April, 1604. 
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dur poſterity *- Another ſaid ®, This may be called a 
quo warranto 70. ſeize all our liberties. A chancellor, 
added a third, by this courſe, may call a parliament 
conſiſting of what perſons he pleaſes. Any Suggeſtion, 
by any perſon, may be the cauſe of ſending a new 
writ. It is come to this plain queſtion, Whether the 
ehancery or parliament ought to have authority ? ? 
Norwirksrax DINO this watchful ſpirit of li- 
berty, which now appeared in the commons, their 
deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the judges before 
the king and council. There the queſtion of law be 
to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than 
he had hitherto imagined it; and in order to extri- 
cate himſelf with ſome honour, he propoſed that 
both Goodwin and Forteſcue fhould be ſet aſide, 
and a writ be iſſued, by warrant of the houſe, for a 
new election. Goodwin gave his conſent, and the 
commons 'embraced the expedient; but in ſuch a 
manner, that, while they. ſhewed their regard for 
the king, they fecured for the future the — poſ- 
- feſſion of their feats, and the right which they 
claimed, of judging folely in their own elections 
and returns . | | | | 
A row like this, ſo eſſential to the exerciſe of 
all their other powers, themſelves fo eſſential to 
public hberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroach- 
ment in the commons; but muſt be regarded as an 
inherent privilege, happily reſcued from that am- 
biguity which the negligence of ſome former par- 
liaments had thrown upon it. | 
Arx the ſame time the commons, in the caſe of 
fr Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of pu- 
niſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member 
is arreſted, as the officers who either arreſt or de- 
tain him. Their aſſerting of this privilege admits 


of the ſame reflection- . 


u Journ. zeth March 2604. 4. ibid. p Id. ibid. 
a See note [B] at the end of the volume, r Journ, 6th and 7th 

May r604. 
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out Europe, | 
undergone a general, but infenfible revolution, 


Though letters had been revived in the preceding 
age, they were chiefly cultiyated by thoſe of ſedentary 
profeſſions ; nor had they, till now, begun to fpread 
themſelves, in any degree, among men of the world. 
Arts, both mechanical and liberal, were every day 
receiving great improvements. Navigation h 
extended itſelf over the whole globe. Travelling 
was ſecure and agreeable. And the general ſyſtem 
of politics in Europe was become more enlarged 
and comprehenſive. 

In conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the 
ideas of men enlarged themſelves on all ſides; and 
the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the Gothic govern- 
ments, which ſeem to have lain long unactive, 
began, every where, to operate and encroach on 
each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity 
of diſcipline had begotten ſtanding armies, the 
princes commonly eſtabliſned an unlimited authority, 
and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of 
the t In England, the love of freedom 
which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, and was regu- 
lated by more enlarged views, ſuitably to that 
cultivated underſtanding, which became, eyery day, 
more common among men of birth and education. 
A familiar acquaintance with the precious remains 
of antiquity excited, in every generous breaſt, a 
paſſion for a limited conſtitution, and begat an 
emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek 
and Roman authors, by ſuch animating examples, 
as well as pathetic expreſſions, recommend to us, 
The ſevere though popular government of Eliza- 
beth had confined this riſing ſpirit within very narrow 
bounds: But when a new and a foreign family ſuc- 


ceeded to the throne, and a prince leſs dreaded and leſs 
| C 3 beloved, 


pecially in England, ſeem to have . 
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beloved; ſymptoms immediately appeared of a more 


= , free and independent genius in the nation. 


1604, 


_ HavyeiLy this prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient 
capacity to perceive the alteration, nor ſufficient art 
and vigour to check it in its early advances, Jealous 
of regal, becauſe conſcious of little perſonal au- 
thority, he had eſtabliſhed within his own mind a 


9 eculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, which 


few of his ſubjects, he believed, and none but 
traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple to admit. 
On whichever ſide he caſt his eye, every thing con- 
curred to encourage his prejudices. When he 
compared himſelf with the other hereditary ſo- 
vereigns of Europe, he imagined, that as he bore 


the ſame rank, he was entitled to equal prerogatives; 


not conſidering the innovations lately introduced by 
them, and the military force by which their au- 
thority was ſupported. In England, that power, 
almoſt unli ited, which had been exerciſed for 
avove a century, eſpecially during the late reign, he 
aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the 
prudence and ſpirit of the monarchs, nor to the con- 
unctures of the times. Even the oppoſition which 
he had ſtruggled with in Scotland encouraged him 
{till farther in his favourite notions; while he there 
ſaw, that the ſame reſiſtance which oppoſed regal 
authority, violated all law and order, and made way 
either for the ravages of a barbarous nobility, or for 
the more intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. 
In his own perfon, therefore, he thought all legal 
ower to be centered, by an hereditary and a divine 
right; And this opinion might have proved dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, to liberty, had not the firmneſs 
of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, induced 
him to truſt ſolely to his right, without making the 
{malleſt proviſion, either of force or politics, in order 

gn TIE 
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JAM E S I. 
Sucn were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament 


and prince, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 


line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to ap- 
pear in the parliament *, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed. 


and openly avowed on the part of the prince. 
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THz ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of com- 


mons appeared, not only in defence of their own 
privileges, but alſo in their endeavour, though, at 
this time, in vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, 
which the high exerted prerogative, and even, in 
this reſpect, the ill-· judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had 
impoſed upon it. | 

AMES had already, of his own accord, called in 
and annulled all the numerous patents for mono- 


polies which had been granted by his predeceſſor, 


and which extremely fettered every ſpecies of do- 
meſtic induſtry : But the excluſive companies ſtill 
remained ; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which 
almoſt all foreign trade, except that to France, was 
brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers, 
and all proſpect of future improvement in com- 
merce was for ever ſacrificed to a little temporary 


advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe companies, 


though arbitrarily elected, had carried their privileges 


fo far, that almoſt all the commerce of England was 


centered in London; and it appears, that the cuſ- 
toms of that port amounted to 1 10, oool. a- year, 
while thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 
ſeventeen thouſand *, Nay, the whole trade of Lon- 
don was confined to about two hundred, citizens , 
who were eaſily enabled, by combining among them- 
ſelves, to fix whatever price they pleaſed both to the 
exports and imports of the nation. The committee 
appointed to examine this enormous grievance, one 
of the greateſt which we read of in Engliſh ſtory, 
inſiſt on it as a fact well known and avowed, how- 


eyer contrary to preſent received opinion, that ſhip- 


s See note [C] at the end of che volume. 
t Journ, 21 May 1604. Id. bid, 
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1 2 preceding reign”. And though nothing be more 
common than complaints of the decay of trade 


was eſtimated; and it was intend 


little above twelve 
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ping and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during all the 


even during the molt flouriſhing periods; yet is this 
a conſequence which might naturally reſult from fuch 
arbitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time when the com- 
merce of all the other nations of Europe, except 
that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and indul- 
eneeod 10 272540 Lv 
WariLz: the commons were thus attempting to 


give liberty to the trading part of the nation, they 


alſo. endeavoured to free the landed property from 
the burthen of wardſhips , and to remove thoſe re- 
mains of the feudal tenures, under which the nation 
ſtill laboured. A juſt regard was ſhewn to the crown 
in the conduct of this affair; nor was the remedy 


ſought for, conſidered as a matter of right, but 


merely of grace and favour, T he profit which the king 
reaped, both from wards and from reſpite of homage, 
ed to compound 

for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and independent 
revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, and 
ſome conferenges with the lords, the affair was found: 
to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that 
time, be ſurmounted; and it was not then brought 
to any concluſion. | 
Txz fame fate attended an attempt of a like na- 
ture, to free the nation from the burthen of purvey- 
ance. This prerogative had been much abuſed by 
the purveyors? ; and the commons ſhewed ſome in- 
tention, to affer the king fifty thouſand pounds a- 
year for the abolition of it. 
ANOTHER, affair of the utmoſt conſequence was 
brought before the parliament, where the commons 
w A remonſtrance from the Trinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, that in a 


ttle years, after 1583, the ſhipping and number of ſea- 
men in England decayed about a third. Angleſey's happy future State 
of England; p. 128, from Sir Julius Cæſar's Collections. See Journ, 
21 May 1604. A W b | 
* Journ, 1 June 1604. y Journ, go April 1604. 
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judgment of national intereſt, The union of the two 


kingdoms was zealoufly, and even impatiently ur 
by the king *. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar 
felicity of his reign, that he had terminated the bloody 
animoſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and had reduced 
the whole iſland under one government; enjoying 
tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign 
ws yooy He hoped that, while his ſubjects of both 
kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſides regard- 
ing his perfon as infinitely precious, they would en- 
tertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring themſelves 
againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorough 
union of laws, parliaments, and privileges. He con- 
ſidered not, that this very reflection operated, as yer, 
in a contrary manner on men's prejudices, and kept 
alive that mutual hatred between the nations, which 
had'been carried to the greateſt extremities, and re- 
quired time to allay it. The more urgent the king 
appeared in promoting ſo uſeful a meaſure, the more 
backward was the Engliſh parliament in concurring 
with him; while they aſcribed his exceflive zeal, to 
that partiality in favour of his ancient ſubjects, of 
which they thought, that, on other occaſions, they 
had reaſon to complain, Their complaiſance for the 
king, therefore, carried them no farther than to ap- 
point forty-four Engliſh to meet with thirty- one Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners, in order to deliberate concernin 
the terms of a union; but without any power of 
making advances towards the eſtzbliſhment of it*. 
Tx ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not 
better judgment, appeared in the houſe of commons, 
when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 


by ſome members attached to the court. In vain 
was it urged, that, though the king received a ſup- 
ply which had been voted to Elizabeth, and which 


_ Journ. 21 April, 1 May, 1604. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. 
p. 91. Journ. 7 June 1604. Kennet, p. 673. 


had 
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CHAP. had not been collected before her death; yet he 
NM found it burthened with a debt contracted by the 
2604. queen, equal to the full amount of it: That peace 


was. not yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and 
that Ireland was ſtill expenſive to him: That on his 
journey from Scotland amidſt ſuch a concourſe of 
people, and on that of the queen and royal family, 
he had expended conſiderable ſums: And that as 
the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from 
the prince on his acceſſion, and had impoſed on his 
generous nature ; ſo the prince, in his turn, would 
expect, at the beginning, ſome mark of- duty and 
attachment from his people, and ſome conſideration. 
of his neceſſities. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics; and the majority 
appeared fully determined to refuſe all ſupply. The 
burthen of government, at that time, lay ſurpriſingly 
light upon the people: And that very reaſon, which 
to us, at this diſtance, may ſeem a motive of gene- 


roſity, was the real cauſe why the parhament was, on 


all occaſions, ſo. remarkably frugal and reſerved. 
They were not, as yet, accuſtomed to open their 
purſes in ſo liberal a manner as their ſucceſſors, in 
order to ſupply the wants of their ſovereign; and 
the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, appeared in 
their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. The com- 
mons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of reducing 
the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their refuſing 
a bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for entailing 
the crown lands for ever on the king's heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors . The diflipation, made by Elizabeth, had 
probably taught James the neceſſity of this law, and 


ſhewn them the advantage of refuling it. 


Is order to cover a diſappointment with regard to 
ſupply, which might bear a bad conſtruction, both 


at home and abroad, James ſent a meſſage to the 


'Þ Parliamentary Hiſt, vol. v. p. 108, 
houfe, 
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houſe e, in which he told them, that he deſired no 


ſupply ; and he was very forward in refuſing what 


was never offered him. Soon after, he prorogued 


the parliament, not without diſcovering, in his ſpeech, 
viſible marks of diſſatisfaction. Even fo my in his 
reign, he ſaw reaſon to make public complaints of 
the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the puritanical 
party, and of the maleyolence with which they en- 


deavoured to inſpire the commons. Nor were his 


complaints without foundation, or the puritans with- 
out intereſt ; ſince the commons, now finding them- 
ſelves free from the arbitrary government of Eliza- 
beth, made application for a conference with the 
lords, and preſented a petition to the king ; the 
purport of both which was, to procure, in favour of 


the puritans, a relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws *. 


The ule of the ſurplice, and of the croſs in baptiſm, 
is there chiefly complained of ; but the remedy ſeems 
to have been expected ſolely from the king's diſ- 
penſing power *. In the papers which contain this 
application and petition, we may alſo ſee proofs of 


the violent animoſity of the commons againſt the 


catholics, together with the intolerating ſpirit of 
that aſſembly *. 
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Tris ſummer the peace with Spain was finally Peace with 


concluded, and was ſigned by the Spaniſh miniſters 
at London*. In the conferences, previous to this 
treaty, the nations were found to have ſo few claims 
on each other, that, except on account of the ſupport 
given by England to the Low Country provinces, 


Spain. 
18th Aug. 


the war might appear to have been continued more 


on account of perſonal animoſity between Philip and 
Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political intereſts 


between their ſubjects. Some articles in the treaty, 


© Journ, 26 June 1604. d La Boderie, the French ambaſſador, 


ſays, that the houſe of commons was compoſed moſtly of puritans, 


vol. i. p. 81. e Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 98, 99, 100. 
f See note [D] at the end of the volume. . 5 Rymer, 


tom, xvi, p. 585, &c, 
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CHAP. which ſeemed prejudicial to the Dutch common- 


es 


| wealth, were never executed by the king; and as the 


1604. 


Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it ap- 
peared that, by ſecret agreement, the king had expreſsly 
reſerved the power of ſending aſſiſtance to the Hol- 


anders. The conſtable of Caſtile came into Eng- 


land to ratify the peace; and, on the part of England, 
the earl of Hertford was ſent into the Low Countries 
for the ſame purpoſe, and the earl of Nottingham, 
high admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter 
was numerous and fplendid ; and the Spaniards, it is 
ſaid, were extremely ſurpriſed, when they beheld the 
blooming countenances and graceful appearance of 


OI 


the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the 


| prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many monſters and in- 


fernal demons. 
Trovcn England, by means of her naval force, 


was perfectly ſecure, during the latter years of the 


Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilities ; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted, or even propoſed, 
by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque * which 
had been granted by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Al- 
bert had made ſome advances of a like nature, which 
invited the king to take this friendly ſtep. But what 


is remarkable; in James's proclamation for that pur- 


poſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had himſelf, 
while king of Scotland, always lived in amity with 
Spain, peace was attached to his perſon, and that 
merely by his acceſſion to the crown of England, 
without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had 
ended the war between the kingdoms . This igno- 


i Winwood, vol. ii. p. 27. 330. et alibj. In this reſpec᷑t Jamesꝰs peace 
was more honourable than that which Henry IV. himſeif made with 
Spain. This latter prince ſtipulated not to affiſt the Dutch; and the 
ſupplies, which he ſecretly ſent them, were in dire& contravention to 
the treaty, 1 23d of June 1603. * Grotii Annal 
lib. 12. dee proclamations during the firſt ſeven years of 
K. James. Winwood, vol. ij. p. 65. | 
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norance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſin 

in a prince, who was thirty-ſix years of age, an 

who had reigned from his infancy ; did we not con- 
ſider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe 
friendſhip with England, has few tranſactions to 
manage with foreign princes, and has little oppor- 
tunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for 


James, his timidity, his prejudices, his indolence, 


his love of amuſement, particularly of hunting, to 
which he was much addicted, ever prevented him 
from making any progreſs in the knowledge or 
practice of foreign politics, and in a little time di- 
miniſhed that regard which all the neighbouring 
nations had paid to England during the reign of his 
predeceſſor “. 
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m Memoires de la Boderie, vol. i. p. 64. 181. 195. 217, 303. | 
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Truce 
A 


A parliament 
betwixt Spain and the United Provinces 
parliament Death of the French kin 

© Arminianiſm———6tate of Ireland. 


* 


E are now to relate an event, one of the moſt 
memorable that hiſtory has- conveyed to 
ſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof 


both of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human 


mind; its wideſt departure from morals, and moſt 
ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. Tis the 
Gunpowder treaſon of which I ſpeak; a fact as cer- 
tain as it appears incredible. | 
Tur Roman catholics had expected great favour 
and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as he 
was deſcended from Mary, whoſe life they believed 
to have been facrificed to their cauſe, and as he 
himſelf, in his early youth, was imagined to have 
ſhown ſome partiality towards them, which no- 
thing, they thought, but intereſt and neceſſity had 
ſince reſtrained. It is pretended, that he had even 
entered into poſitive engagements to tolerate their 
religion, as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of 
England; whether their credulity had interpreted 
in this ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions of the king's, 
or that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to 
render them favourable to his title", Very foon 


they diſcovered their miſtake; and were at once 


ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all oc- 
caſions, expreſs his intention of ſtrictly executing the 


laws enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in all 
the rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſby, a 


gentleman of good parts and of an ancient family, 
2 State Trials, vol. ii p. 201, 202, 203. Winwood, vol, il. p49: 
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firſt thought of a moſt extraordinary method of 8 
revenge; and he opened his intention to Piercy, - 
a deſcendent of the illuſtrious houſe of Northum- x6c4. 
berland. In one of their converſations with regard 
to the diſtreſſed condition of the cathohcs, Piercy 
having broken into a ſally of paſſion, and mentioned 
aſſaſſinating the king; Cateſby took the opportunity 
of revealing to him a nobler and more extenſive 
plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure exe- 
cution of 'vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of 
reſtoring the catholic religion in England. In vain, 
ſaid he, would you put an end. to the king's life : 
He has children, who would ſucceed both to his 
crown and to his maxims of government. In vain 
would you extinguiſh the whole royal family: The 
nobility, the gentry, the parliament, are all infected 
with the ſame hereſy, and could raiſe to the throne 
another prince and another family, who, beſides 
their hatred to our religion, would be animated with 
revenge for the tragical death of their predeceſſors. 
To lerve any good purpoſe, we muſt deſtroy, at one 
blow, the king, the royal family, the lords, the 
commons; and bury-all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the 
firſt meeting of the parliament; and afford us the 
- opportunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great 
preparations will not be requiſite. A few of us, 
combining, may run a mine below the hall, in 
which they meet; and chooſing the very moment 
when the king harangues both houſes, conſign over 
to deſtruction theſe determined foes to all piety and 
religion. Meanwhile, we ourſelves ſtanding aloof, 
late and unſuſpected, ſhall triumph in being the 
inſtruments of divine. wrath, and ſhall behold with 
pleaſure . thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were 
paſſed the edicts for proſcribing our church and 
butchering her children, toſſed into a thouſand 
fragments; while their impious inhabitants, medi- 
tating, perhaps, ſtill new perſecutions againſt * 
Ty. rom 
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ars , endure the torments due to their offences 3 | 

1664. Pixner was charmed with this project of Cateſby ; 

y and they agreed to communicate the matter to a few 
more, and among the reft to Thomas Winter, whom 
they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whoſe zeal and 
courage they were all thoroughly acquainted, When 
they inliſted any new conſpirator, in order to bind him 
to ſecreſy, they always, together with an oath, em- 
ployed the Communion, the moſt ſacred rite of their 
religion v. And it is remarkable, that no one of theſe 
pious devatees ever entertained the leaſt compunction 
with regard to the cruel maſlacre, which they pro- 
jected, of whatever was great and eminent in the 
nation. Some of them only were ſtartled by the 
reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be 
preſent ; as ſpectators or attendants on the king, or 
as having ſeats in the houſe of peers: But Teſmond, 
a Jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in Eng- 
land, removed theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how 
the intereſts of religion required that the innocent 
ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. 

Alx this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of the 
year 1604; when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe 
in Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
liament was to aſſemble. Towards the end of that 
year they began their operations. That they might 

leſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to the 
neighbourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions 
with them, and never deſiſted from their labour. Ob- 
ſtinate in their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſion, by 
principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little feared 
death in compariſon of a diſappointment; and hav- 
ing provided arms, together with the inſtruments of 
their labour, they reſolved there to periſn in caſe of a 
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diſcovery. Their perſeverance advanced the work; CH AP. 
and they ſoon pierced the wall, though three yards 1 
in thickneſs; but on approaching the other fide, 160 ;. 
they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, 
which they knew not how to account for. Upon 
inquiry, they found, that it came from the vault 
below the houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals: 
had been kept there; and that, as the coals were 
ſelling off, the vault would be let to the higheſt" 
bidder. The opportunity was immediately ſeized ; 
the place hired by Piercy ; thirty - fix barrels of 
powder lodged in it; the whole covered up with 
faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly 
flung open; and every body admitted, as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous. f 
 ConriDenT of ſucceſs, they now began to look 
forward, and to plan the remaining part of their 
project. The king, the queen, prince Henry, were 
all expected to be preſent at the opening of parlia- 
ment. The duke, by reaſon of his tender age, 
would be abſent; and it was reſolved, that Piercy 
ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate him. The princeſs 
Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was kept at lord Har- 
rington's houſe at Warwickſhire; and ſir Everard 
Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into the con- 
ſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends on pre- 
tence of a hunting match, and ſeizing that princeſs, 
immediately to proclaim her queen. So tranſported 
were they with rage againſt their adverſaries, and ſo 
charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they 
forgot all care of their own ſafety; and truſting to 
the general confuſion, which muſt reſult from ſo 
unexpected a blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury 
of the people, now unreſtrained by any authority, 
mult have turned againſt them, and would probably 
have ſatiated itſelf, by an univerſal maſſacre of the 
catholics. e e H e bo wank] 

Tur day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, 
on which the parliament was appointed to aſſemble. 
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The dreadful ſecret, though communicated to above 


the ſpace of near a year and a half. No remorſe, 
no pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward, 
had, as yet, induced any one conſpirator, either to 
abandon the enterpriſe, or make a diſcovery of it. 
The holy fury had extinguiſhed in their breaſt every 
other motive; and it was an indiſcretion at laſt, 
proceeding chiefly from theſe very bigoted prejudices 
and partialities, which ſaved the nation. 
Tx days before the meeting of parliament, lord 
Monteagle, a catholic, ſon to lord: Morley, received 
the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
ſervant by an unknown hand. My Lord, Out of the 
love I bear to ſome of your friends, I have a care of 
your preſervation. Therefore I would adviſe you, as 
you tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off 
your attendance at this parliament. For God and man 
have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. 
And think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; but re- 
tire yourſelf into your country, where you may expect 
the event in ſafety. For, though there be no appearance 
of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they will receive a terrible blow 
this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. 
This counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do 
you good, and can do you no harm: For the danger is 
paſt, as ſoon as you have burned the letter. And 1 
hope God will give you the grace to make good uſe of 
it, unto whoſe holy protection I commend you l. 
MonTtacLE knew not what to make of this let- 
ter; and though inclined to think it a fooliſh at- 
tempt to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it 
ſafeſt to carry it to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Though Saliſbury too was inclined to pay little 
attention to it, he thought prayer to lay it before 
the king, who came to town a few days after. To 
the king it appeared not ſo light a matter; and 


K. James's Works, p. 227, 
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from the ſerious. earneſt ſtyle of the letter, he con- 
jectured, that it implied ſomething dangerous and 
important. A terrible blow, and yet the authors con- 
cealed; a danger ſo ſudden, and yet ſo great; theſe 
circumſtances ſeemed all to denote ſome contrivance 
by gunpowder ; and it was thought adviſable 'to in- 
ſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parliament. 
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This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord 


chamberlain ; who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till 
the day before the meeting of parliament, He re- 
marked thoſe great piles of wood and faggots, which 
lay in the vault under the upper houſe ; and he caſt 
his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a dark corner, 
and paſſed himſelf for Piercy's ſervant. That daring 


and determined courage, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed 


this conſpirator, even among thoſe heroes in villany, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and was not 
paſſed unnoticed by the chamberlain®. Such a quan- 
tity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one who lived ſo little 
in town as Piercy, appeared a little .extraordinary * ; 
and upon comparing all circumſtances, it was re- 


ſolved that a more thorough inſpection ſhould be 


made. About midnight, fir Thomas Knevet, a juſ- 
tice of peace, was ſent with proper attendants; and 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes, who 
had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately 


ſeized him, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered 


the powder. The matches and every thing -proper 
for ſetting fire to the train were taken in Fawkes's 
pocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, and ſee- 
ing no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed 
the utmoſt regret, that he had loſt the opportunity 
of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetening his 
own death by that of his enemies. Before the coun- 
ct], he diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed 
eyen with ſcorn and diſdain ; refuſing to diſcover his 
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accomplices, and ſhewing no concern but for the 
failure of the enterpriſe *. This obſtinacy laſted two 
or three days: But being confined to the Tower, 
left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack 


being juſt ſhown to him ; his courage, fatigued with 


ſo long an effort, and unſupported by hope or ſociety, 
at laſt failed him; and he made a full diſcovery of all 
the conſpirators *. | ; 

CaTEsBY, Piercy, and the other criminals, who 
were in London, though they had heard of the alarm 
taken at a letter ſent to Monteagle; though they had 
heard of the chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved 
to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never abandon their 
hopes of ſucceſs”. But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes 
was arreſted, they hurried down to Warwickſhire; 
where fir Everard Digby, thinking himſelf aſſured 
that ſucceſs had attended his confederates, was already 
in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. 
She had eſcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged 
to put themſelves on their defence againſt the coun- 
try, who were raiſed from all quarters, and armed, by 
the ſheriff, The conſpirators, with all their attend- 
ants, never exceeded the number of eighty perſons; 
and being ſurrounded on every ſide, could no longer 


entertain hopes, either of prevailing or eſcaping. 


Having therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received 
abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and re- 
ſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſail- 
ants. But even this miſerable conſolation was de- 
ned them. Some of their powder took fire, and diſ- 


abled them for defence *. The people ruſhed in 


upon them. Piercy and Cateſby were killed by one 

ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, W inter, and others, being 

taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and 
e xe | | | 2 


Y See note [E] at the end of the volume. 
* State Trials, vol. i. p. 199. Diſcourſe of the manner, &c. p. 69, 
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died, as well as Garnet, by the hands of the exe- CHAP. 
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cutioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the . 


bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that 
they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood *; 
and in Spain he was regarded as a martyr ?. 
NEe1THER had the deſperate fortune of the conſpi- 
rators urged them to this enterpriſe, nor had the 
former profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo 
great a crime. Before that audacious attempt, their 
conduct ſeems, in general, to be liable to no reproach. 
Cateſby's character had entitled him to ſuch regard, 
that Rook wood and Digby were ſeduced by their 
implicit truſt in his judgment; and they declared, 
that, from the motive alone of friendſhip to him, 


they were ready, on any occaſion, to have facrificed 


their lives ©. Digby himſelf was as highly eſteemed 
and beloved as any man in England; and he had 
been particularly honoured with the good opinion of 
queen Elizabeth. It was bigoted zeal alone, the 
moſt abſurd of prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the 
moſt criminal of paſſions covered with the appearance 
of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, that were 
fatal to themſelves, and had fo nearly proved fatal to 
their country *. 

Tux lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two catholics, 
were fined, the former ten thouſand pounds, the latter 
four thouſand, by the ſtar- chamber; becauſe their 
abſence from parliament had begotten a ſuſpicion of 
their being acquainted with the conſpiracy. The 
earl of Northumberland was fined thirty thouſand 
pounds, and detained ſeveral years priſoner in the 
Winwood, vol. ii. p. 300. - d Id. ibid. | 

© State Trials, vol. i. p. 201. d Athen. Ox. vol. ii. fol. 254. 
. © Digby, after his condemnation, ſaid in a letter to his wife: 
% Now for my intention, let me tell you, that if I had thought there 
„had been the leaſt fin in the plot, I would not have been of it for 
« all the world; and no other cauſe drew me, to hazard my fortune 


« and life, but zeal to God's religion.” He expreſſes his ſurpriſe to 
hear that any catholics had condemned it, Dighy's papers, publiſhed by 


ſecretary Coventry, | 
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Tower; becauſe, not to mention other grounds of 
ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into -the number 
of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the 
requiſite oaths *'. | | | 

Tut king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, ob- 
ſerved, that, though religion had engaged the con- 
ſpirators in ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not 
to involve all the Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, 
or ſuppoſe them equally diſpoſed to commit ſuch 
enormous barbarities. Many holy men, he ſaid, 
and our anceſtors among the reſt, had been ſeduced 
to concur with that church in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; 
who yet had never admitted her ſeditious principles, 
concerning the pope's power of dethroning kings, 
or ſanctify ing aſſaſſination. The wrath of Heaven is 
denounced againſt crimes, but innocent error may 
obtain its favour; and nothing can be more hateful 
than the uncharitableneſs of the puritans, who con- 
demn alike to eternal torments, even the moſt in- 
offenſive partiſans of popery. For his part, he added, 


that conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never al- 


ter, in the leaſt, his plan of government : While with 
one hand he puniſhed guilt; with the other he would 
ſtill ſupport- and protect innocence . After this 
ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament till the 22d of 
January ®, 

Tux moderation, and, I may ſay, magnanimity, 
of the king, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape 
from a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was nowiſe agree- 
able to his ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt popery, 
even before this provocation, had riſen. to a great 
pitch: and it had perhaps been more prudent in 


Camden in Kennet, p. 692, K. James's Works, p. 503, 504+ 
d The parliament, this ſeſſion, paſſed an act obliging every one to 
take the oath of allegiance: A very moderate teſt, ſince it decided no 
controverted points between the two religions, and only engaged the 


perſons who took it to abjure the pope's power of dethroning kings, 
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James, by a little diſſimulation, to have conformed oC 8 P. 


himſelf to it. His theological learning, confirmed 
by diſputation, had happily fixed his judgment in 
the proteſtant faith; yet was his heart a little biaſſed 
by the allurements of Rome, and he had been well 
pleaſed, if the making of ſome advances could have 
effected an union with that ancient mother- church. 
He ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his on ſubjects 
againſt the religion of their fathers: He became 
himſelf the object of their difidence and averſion. 
Whatever meaſures he embraced; in Scotland to 
introduce prelacy, in England to enforce the autho- 
rity of the eſtabliſhed church, and ſupport its rites 
and ceremonies, were interpreted as ſo many ſteps 
towards popery; and were repreſented by the pu- 
ritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
Ignorant of the conſequences, or unwilling to ſa- 
crifice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conſcience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and 
gave truſt and preferment, almoſt indifferently, to 
his catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding his 
perſon, as well as his title, leſs obnoxious to the 
church of Rome, than thoſe of Elizabeth, he gra- 
dually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, which had 


— 
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been enacted againſt that church, and which were 


ſo acceptable to his bigoted ſubjects. But the effects 
of theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides became not very 
ſenſible till towards the concluſion of his reign. _ 
Arx this time James ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
affections even of his Engliſh ſubjects, and, in a 
tolerable degree, their eſteem and regard, Hitherto 
their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too 
great conſtancy in his early friendſhips; a quality 
which, had it been attended with more œconomy, 
the wiſe would have excuſed, and the, candid would 
even, perhaps, have applauded. His parts, which 
were not deſpicable, and his learning, which was 
great, being highly extolled by his courtiers and 


gownmen, and not yet tried in the management of 
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| CAE any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed a 
High idea of him in the world; nor was it always 
1606, through flattery or inſincerity that he received the 
| title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was 
ſuddenly ſpread about this time, of his being aſſaſſi- 
- nated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into all 
A parlia- orders of men l. The commons: alſo abated, this 
— ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their exceſſive frugality, and 
granted him an aid, payable in four years, of three 
6 ſubſidies and ſix fifteenths, which, fir Francis Bacon 
ſaid in the houſe'*, might amount to about four 
hundred thouſand pounds: And for once the king 
and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour. The hatred which the catholics ſo viſibly 
bore him, gave him, at this time, an additional 
value in the eyes of his people. The only conſider- 
able point, in which the commons incurred his diſ- 
pleaſure, was by diſcovering their conſtant good- 
will to the puritans, in whoſe favour they deſired a 
conference with the lords: Which was rejected. 
Nov. 18, THE chief affair tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the 
intended union of the two kingdoms . Nothing 
could exceed the king's paſſion and zeal for this 
noble enterpriſe, but the parliament's prejudice and 
reluctance againſt it. There remain two excellent 
ſpeeches in favour of the union, which it would 
not be improper to compare together; that of the 
king “, and that of fir Francis Bacon. Thoſe, who 
affect in every thing ſuch an extreme contempt for 
James, will be ſurpriſed to find, that his diſcourſe, 
both for good reaſoning and eloquent compoſition, 
approaches very near that of a man, who was un- 
doubtedly, at that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes 
10, Europe. A few trivial indiſcretions and inde- 
corums may be ſaid to characterize the harangue of 
the monarch, and mark it for his qwn, And, in 
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general, ſo open and avowed a declaration in favour CHAP. 
of a meaſure, while he had taken no care, by any 


recaution or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely 
pronounced an indiſcretion. But the art of 
managing parliaments, by private intereſt or cabal, 
being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, had 
not, as yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In 
the common courſe of affairs, government could be 
conducted without their affiſtance ; and when their 


concurrence became neceſſary to the meaſures of the 


crown, it was, generally ſpeaking, except in times of 
great faction and diſcontent, obtained without much 
difficulty. 


Tux king's influence ſeems to have rendered the 


Scottiſh parliament cordial in all the ſteps which 
they took towards the union. Though the advan- 
tages which Scotland might hope from that mea- 
ſure were more conſiderable; yet were the ob- 
jections too, with regard to that kingdom, more 
ſtriking and obvious. The benefit which muſt have 
reſulted to England, both by acceſſion of ſtrength 
and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; and as the Engliſh 
were by far the greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſear 
of government, the objections, either from the point 
of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably 
have any place among them. The Engliſh parlia- 
ment indeed. ſeem to have been ſwayed merely by 
the vulgar motive of national antipathy, And they 
perſiſted: ſo obſtinately in their prejudices, that all 
the efforts for a thorough union and incorporation 
ended only in the abolition of the hoſtile laws for- 
merly enacted between the kingdoms . | 


„The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they had 
complained in the former ſeſſion to the lords, of the biſhop of Briſtol, 
for writing a book in favour of it; and the prelate was obliged to 
make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The crime imputed to him ſeems 
to have conſiſted in his treating of a ſubje& which lay before the par- 
liament. So little notion had they as yet of general liberty! See Par- 
hanentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 108, 109, 110, 
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Sou precipitate ſteps which the king, a little 


after his acceſſion, had taken, in order to 


his favourite project, had been here obſerved to do 
more injury than ſervice. From his own authority, 
he had aſſumed the title of king of Great Britain; 
and had quartered the arms of Scotland, with thoſe 
of England, in all coins, flags, and enſigns. He 
had alſo engaged the judges to make a declaration, 
that all thoſe who, after the union of the crowns, 
ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, for that 
reaſon alone, [naturalized in both. This was a nice 
queſtion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe times, 
ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on both ſides. The 
king was the ſame: The parliaments were different. 
To render the people therefore the ſame, we muſt 
fuppoſe that the ſovereign authority reſided chiefly 
in the prince, and that theſe popular afſemblies were 


rather inſtituted to aſſiſt with money and advice, than 


endowed with any] controlling or active powers in 
the government. It is evident, ſays Bacon in his 
pleadings on this ſubject, hat all other common- 
wealths, monarebies only excepted, do ſubſiſt by a law 
precedent. For where authority is divided among ft 
many. officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or 
temporary, and not to receive their authority but by. 
election, and certain perſons too have voices only in that 


election, and the like; theſe are buſy and curious frames, 
. which of neceſſity do preſuppoſe a law precedent, writ- 


ten or unwritten, to guide and direfF them : But in 
monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that is, when ſeue- 
ral families or lineages of people do ſubmit themſelves 
to one line, imperial or royal ; the ſubmiſſion is more 
natural and fimple ; which afterwards, by law ſubſe- 
quent, is perfected, and made more formal: but that. is 
brounded upon nature ?. It would ſeem, from this 
reaſoning, that the idea of a hereditary, limited mo- 


narchy, though implicitly ſuppoſed in many public 


P Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 190, 191, edit. 1730. 
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tranſactions, had ſcarcely ever, as yet, been expreſsly C — 


formed by any Engliſh lawyer or politician. 
Exc the obſtinacy of the parliament with re- 
gard to the union, and an attempt on the king's 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion *, . moſt of their meaſures, 
during this ſeſſion, were ſufficiently reſpectful and 
obliging ; though they ſtill diſcover a vigilant ſpirit, 
and a careful attention towards national liberty. 
The votes alſo of the commons ſhow, that the 
houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who had 
acquired great authority among them *, and who, 
together with religious prejudices, were continually 
ſuggeſting ideas more ſuitable to a popular than a 
monarchical form of government. The natural ap- 
petite for rule made the commons lend a willing ear 
to every doctrine which tended to augment their own 
power and influence. | FA 

A PETITION was moved in the lower houſe for a 
more rigorous execution of the laws againſt popiſh 
recuſants, and an abatement towards proteſtant cler- 
gymen, who ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. 
Both theſe points were equally unacceptable to the 
king; and he ſent orders to the houſe to proceed 
no farther in that matter. The commons were in- 
clined, at firſt, to conſider theſe orders as a breach 
of privilege: But they ſoon acquieſced, when told 
that this meaſure of the king's was ſupported by 
many precedents during the reign of Elizabeth *, 
Had they been always diſpoſed to make the pre- 
cedents of that reign the rule of their conduct, they 
needed never have had any quarrel with any of their 
monarchs, 

THrx complaints of Spaniſh depredations were 
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very loud among the Engliſh merchants. The 


lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords, deſiring a 


4 Journ. 2 December, 5 March 1606. 25, 26 June 1605. | 
r Journ. 26 February, 4, 7 March 1606. 2 May, 17 June 1605. 
Journ. 16, 17 June 1697, « Journ. 25 Feb. 1606. 
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conference with them, in order to their preſenting 
a joint petition to the king on the ſubject. The 
lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage ; 
becauſe, they faid, the matter- was weighty and 
rare. It probably occurred to them at firſt, that 
the parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate would 
appear unuſual and extraordinary. And, to ſhow 
that in this ſentiment they were not guided by court 
influence ; after they had deliberated, they agreed 


to the conference. | 


4th July, 


Tax houſe of commons began now to feel them- 
ſelves of ſuch importance, that on the motion of 
fir Edwin Sandys, a member of great authority, 
they entered, for the firſt time, an order for the 
regular keeping of their journals. When all 
buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogued the par- 
hament. 4 $13 He 
AgovrT this time there was an inſurrection of the 
country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went 
about deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided 
committing any other outrage. This inſurrection 
was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and though great lenity was 
vſed towards the rioters, yet were ſome of the ring- 
leaders puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that trivial 
commotion ſeems to have been, of itſelf, far from 
trivial. The practice ſtill continued in England, 
of diſuſing tillage, and throwing the land into in- 
clofures for the fake of paſture. By this means 


the kingdom was depopulated, at leaſt prevented 


1608, 
| 1609. 


from increaſing ſo much in people as might have 
been expected from the daily increaſe of induſtry 


and commerce. | 


VNrxxx year preſents us with nothing memorable : 
But in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long nego- 


tiation, was concluded, by a truce of twelve years, that 
- war, which for near half a century had been carried on 


©. Journ, 3 July 1607. 
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vith ſuch fury between Spain and the States of the Uni- 


ted Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more 

unequal: Never conteſt was finiſned with more ho- 
nour to the weaker party. On the ſide of Spain 
were numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline: On the 
ſide of the revolted provinces were found the at- 
tachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of religion. 
By her naval enterpriſes the republic maintained her 
armies; and, joining peaceful induſtry to military 
valour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to ſup- 
port herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neigh- 
bouring princes, who, from jealouſy to Spain, were 
at firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Long 
had the pride of that monarchy prevailed over her 
intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to any 
terms of accommodation with her rebellious ſub- 
jects. But finding all intercourſe cut off between 
her provinces by the maritime force of the States, 
ſhe at laſt agreed to treat with them as a free people, 
and ſolemnly to renounce all claim and pretenſion 
to their ſovereignty. 

Tuis chief point being gained, the treaty was 
eaſily brought to a concluſion, under the joint me- 
diation and guarantee of France and England. All 
exterior appearances of honour were paid equally. to 
both crowns: But very different were the ſentiments 
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March 430. 


which the States, as well as all Europe, entertained © 


of the princes who wore them. Frugality and vigour, 
the chief circumſtances which procure regard among 
foreign nations, ſhone out as conſpicuoutly in Henry 

as they were deficient in James. To a contempt of 
the Engliſh monarch, Henry ſeems to have added 
a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, which 
were ſentiments altogether without foundation. James 

was juſt and fair in all tranſactions with his allies *, 
x The plan of accommodation which James recommended is found 


in Winwood, vol. ii. p. 429, 430. ; and is the ſame that was recom- 
224 mended 
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but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, that 
each ſide deemed him partial towards their adverſary, 
and fancied that he had entered into ſecret meaſures 
againſt them. So little equity have men in their 


judgments of their own affairs; and ſo dangerous 


1610, 
Feb. g. 
A parlia- 
ment, 


is that entire neutrality affected by the king of 
England! | 

Taz little concern which James took in foreign 
affairs, renders the domeſtic occurrences, particu- 
larly thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his 
reign. A new ſeſſion was held this ſpring ; the king 
full of hopes of receiving ſupply ; the commons of 
circumſcribing his prerogative. The earl of Sa- 
liſbury, now created treaſurer on the death of the 
ear] of Dorſet, laid open the king's neceſſities, firſt 
to the peers, then to a committee of the lower 
houſe*. He inſiſted on the unavoidable expence 
incurred, in ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing 
a late inſurrection in Ireland: He mentioned three 
numerous courts which the king was obliged to 
maintain, for himſelf, for the queen, and for the 
prince of Wales: He obſerved, that queen Eliza- 
beth, though a ſingle woman, had received very 
large ſupplies in the years preceding her death, which 
alone were expenſive to her: And he remarked, 
that, during her reign, ſhe had alienated many of 
the crown lands; an expedient which, though it 
ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without laying bur- 
dens on her people, extremely multiplied the neceſ- 
ſities of her ſucceſſor. From all theſe cauſes he thought 
it nowiſe ſtrange, that the king's income ſhould fall 


mended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, tom. iii. p. 416, 417. 
It had long been imagined by hiſtorians from Jeanin's authority, that 
James had declared to the court of Spain, that he would not ſupport 
the Dutch in their pretenſions to liberty and independence. But it has 
fince been diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 456. 466. 
469. 475, 476. that that report was founded on a lie of preſident 
Richardot's. | | 
Winwood and Jeanin, poffim. 2 Journ. 17 Feb. 160g, 
Kennet, p. 681. 
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ſhort ſo great a ſum as eighty- one thouſand pounds C H A b, 


of his ſtated and regular expence; without men- 
tioning contingencies, which ought always to be 
eſteemed a fourth of the yearly charges. And as 
the crown was now neceſſarily burdened with a great 
and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, he thence in- 
ferred the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate and 
large ſupply from the people, To all theſe reaſons, 
which James likewiſe urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to 
both houſes, the commons remained inexorable. 
But, not to ſhock the king with an abſolute refuſal, 
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they granted him one ſubſidy and one fifteenth ; _ 


which would ſcarcely amount to a hundred thouſand 
pounds. And James received the mortification of 


diſcovering, in vain, all his wants, and of begging 


aid of ſubjects who had no reaſonable indulgence or 
conſideration for him. | 

Amonc the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, 
which now daily and unavoidably multiphed between 
prince and parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt- Indies, gold and 
ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, 
as well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all 
commodities and proviſions roſe to a height beyond 
what had been known ſince the declenſion of the 
Roman empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe 
not in proportion *, the prince was inſenſibly re- 
duced to poverty amidſt the general riches of his 
ſubjects, and required additional funds, in order to 


ſupport the ſame magnificence and force which had 


been maintained by former monarchs. But, while 
money thus flowed into England, we may obſerve, 
that, at the ſame time, and probably from that very 


2 Beſides the great alienation of the crown lands the fee-farm rents 
never increaſed, and the other lands were let on long leaſes, and at a 
great undervalue, little or nothing above the old rent. 


mighty 


cauſe, arts and induſtry of all kinds received a | 
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of life became better known, and more cultivated 


among all ranks of people. The king's ſervants, 
both civil and military, his courtiers, his miniſters, 
demanded more ample ſupplies from the impo- 
veriſned prince, and were not contented with the 
ſame ſimplicity of living, which had ſatisfied their 
anceſtors. The prince himſelf began to regard an 


increaſe of pomp and ſplendour as requiſite to ſup- 


port the dignity of his character, and to preſerve 
the ſame ſuperiority above his ſubjects, which his 
predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, and 
proportion to the other ſovereigns of Europe, it was 
natural for him to deſire; and as they had univer- 
ſally enlarged their revenue, and multiplied their 
taxes, the king of England deerned it reaſonable, 
that his ſubjects, who were generally as rich as 
theirs, ſnould bear with patience ſome additional 
burdens and impoſitions. G tf 1014012 3220 TE 

UNHaPPILY for the king, thoſe very riches, with 
the increaſing knowledge of the age, bred oppoſite 
ſentiments in bis ſubjects; and, begetting a fpirit of 
freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay 
little regard either to the entreaties or menaces of 
their ſovereign. While the barons poſſeſſed their for- 
mer immenſe property and extenſive juriſdictions, 
they were apt, at every diſguſt, to endanger the 
monarch, and throw the whole government into con- 
fuſion: But this confuſion often, in its turn, proved 
favourable to the monarch, and made the nation 
again ſubmit to him, in order to re- eſtabliſn juſtice and 
tranquillity. After the power of alienations, as well 
as the increaſe of commerce, had thrown the ha- 
lance of property into the hands of the commons, 


the ſituation of affairs, and the diſpoſitions of men, 


became ſuſceptible of a more regular plan of liberty; 


and the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the au- 


chority of the ſovereign. And though in that in- 
| | | 1 * bn terval, 


” 
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aſſumed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt anni- 


hilated the conſtitution under the weight of their 


prerogative; as ſoon as the commons recovered 
from their lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſto- 
niſhed at the danger, and were reſolved to ſecure 


liberty by firmer barriers than their anceſtors had 


hitherto provided for it. | 
Hap James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he 
might have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; 


and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity 


ro increaſe and fix-his revenue, might have ſecured 
the extenſive authority tranſmirted to him. On the 
other hand, had the commons been inclined to act 
with more generofity and kindneſs towards their 
prince, they might probably have turned his ne- 
ceſſities to good account, and have bribed him to de- 
part peaceably from the more dangerous articles of his 
_ prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 
of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by re- 
ligious prejudices, and tenacious of their money: 
And, in this ſituation, it is no wonder, that, during 
this whole reign, we ſcarcely find an interval of 
mutual confidence and friendſhip. between prince 
and parliament. | 


Tur king, by his prerogative alone, had ſome 


years before altered the rates of the cuſtoms, and 


had eſtabliſhed higher impofitions on ſeveral kinds 


of merchandiſe. This exerciſe of power will na- 
turally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yer, 


according to the principles and practices of that 
time, it might admit of ſome apology. The du- 


ties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt granted to 
the crown, by a vote of parliament, and for a li- 


mited time; and as the grant frequently expired 


and was renewed, there could not then ariſe any 
doubt concerning the origin of the King's right to 
levy theſe duties; and this impoſition, like all 
Vor. VI. E others, 
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others, was plainly derived from the voluntary con- 
ſent of the people. But as Henry V. and all the 


ſucceeding ſovereigns had the revenue conferred 
on them for life, the prince, ſo long in poſſeſſion of 
theſe duties, began gradually to conſider them as 
his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded 


the vote of parliament as a mere formality, which 


rather expreſſed the acquieſcence of the people in 


his prerogative, than beſtowed any new gift or re- 
venue upon him. . 

_ Taz parliament, when it firſt granted poundage 
to the crown, had fixed no particular rates: The 
impoſition was given as a ſhilling a pound, or 
five per cent. on all commodities : It was left to the 
king himſelf, and the prfvy council, aided by the 
advice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think pro- 
per to conſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby 
the rates of the cuſtoms: And as that value had 
been ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, 
it was become much inferior to the prices which 
almoſt all commodities bore in every market in 


Europe; and conſequently, the cuſtoms on many 
goods, though ſuppoſed to be five per cent. was in 


reality much inferior. The king, therefore, was 


naturally led to think that rates which were now 
plainly falſe, ought to be corrected'; that a valu- 


ation of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy 


council, might be amended by another; that if his 


right to poundage were inherent in the crown, he 


thould allo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correct- 


ing its inequalities; if this duty were granted by 


the people, he ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpirit of 


the law, by fixing a new and a juſter valuation of 


all commodities. But beſides this reaſoning, which 
ſeems plauſible, if not ſolid, the king was ſup- 


Ported in that act of power by direct precedents, 


lome in the reign of Mary, ſome in the beginning 


d Winwood, vol. i. p. 438. 


of 


A M 6 


of Elizabeth*. Both theſe princeſſes had, wirhout Of 


confent f parliament, altered the rates of commo- 
dities; and as their impoſitions had, all along, been 
ſubmitted to without a murmur, and ſtill continued 
to be levied, the king had no reaſon to apprehend 
that a farther exertion of the fame authority would 
give any occaſion of complaint. That leſs umbrage 
might be taken, he was moderate in the new rates 
which he eſtabliſned: The cuſtoms, during his whole 


reign, roſe only from 127,z000 pounds a-year to 


190,000; though, beſides the increaſe of the rates, 
there was a ſenſible increaſe of commerce and in- 
duftry during that period : Every commodity, be- 
ſides, which might ſerve to the ſubſiſtence of the 
people, or might be conſidered as a material of ma- 
nufactures, was exempted from the new impoſitions 
of James“: But all this caution could not prevent 
the complaints of the commons. A ſpirit of liberty 
had now taken poſſeſſion of the houſe: The leading 
members, men of an independent genius and large 
views, began to regulate their opinions, more by 


the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than 


by the former precedents which were ſet before 
them; and they leſs afpired at maintaining the an- 
cient conſtitution, than at eſtabliſhing anew one, and 
a freer, and a better. In their remonſtrances to the 
king on this occaſion, they obſerved it to be a ge- 
neral opinion, That the reaſons of that practice might 


be extended much farther, even to the utter ruin of 


the ancient liberty of the kingdom, and the ſubjects 
right of property in their lands and goods*. Though 
expreſsly forbidden by the king to touch his pre- 
rogative, they paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impo- 
tions; which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 


© Journ. 18th April, $th and roth May 1614, &. 2oth February 
1625. See alſo fir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitions, 
p. 227; 128. | | 
: 4 Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitions. 

e Journ, 23d May 1616. | 
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Th another addreſs to the king, they objected to 


* M the practice of borrowing upon privy ſeals, and de- 


1610. 


ſired, that the ſubjects ſnould not be forced to lend 
money to his majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their 
refuſal. Some murmurs likewiſe were thrown out 
in the houſe againſt a new monopoly of the licence of 
wines . It muſt be confeſſed, that forced loans and 
monopohes were eſtabliſhed on many and ancient 
as well as recent precedents; though diametrically 
oppoſite to all the Principles of a free govern- 
ments. 

ITE houle likewiſe diſcovered ſome diſcontent 
againſt the king's proclamations. James told them, 
That though he well knew, by the conſtitution and 
policy of the kingdom, that proclamations were not of 


equal force with laws ; yet he thought it a duty in- 


cumbent on bim, and a power inſeparably annexed to 
the crown, to reſtrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and 
inconveniencies as he ſaw growing on the flate, again? 


which no certain law was extant, and which might 
tend to the great detriment of the ſubject, if there 
Gould be no. remedy provided till the meeting of a par- 
liament. And this prerogative, he adds, our pro- 
genitors have, in all times, uſed and enjoyed". The 
intervals between ſeſſions, we may obſerve, were 


frequently ſo long, as to render it neceſſary for a 


prince to interpoſe by his prerogative. The le- 


gality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed by uniform 


and undiſputed practice; and was even acknow- 


ledged by lawyers, who made, however, this differ- 


ence between laws and proclamations, that the 


authority of the former was perpetual, that of the 


latter expired with the ſovereign who emitted 
them. But what the authority could be, which 
bound the ſubject, yet was different from the au- 
-thority of laws, and inferior to it, ſeems inexplicable 


f Parliament, Hiſt. vol, v. p. 241- 5 See note [F] at the 
end f the volume. b Parliament, Hiſt, vol. v. p. 250. 

1 Journ, 12th May 1624. 
by 


JAMES TI. 


by any maxims of reaſon or politics: And in this 
inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee how 
inaccurate the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the 
parliament was enabled, by continued acquiſitions 
or incroachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixed principles 
liberty. | iT: ee | 
Upon the ſettlement of the reformation, ' that ex- 
tenſive branch of power, which regards eccleſiaſtical 
matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to 
belong to the firſt occupant; and Henry VIII. failed 


not immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even to 


the utmoſt degree of tyranny. The poſſeſſion of it 
was continued with Edward; and recovered by Eli- 
zabeth; and that ambitious princeſs was ſo remark- 
ably jealous of this flower of her crown, that ſhe 
ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever 
preſumed to intermeddle in theſe matters; and they 
were ſo overawed by her authority, as to ſubmit, 


and to aſk pardon on theſe occaſions. But James's | 


parliaments were much leſs obſequious. They ven- 
tured to lift up their eyes, and to confider this 
prerogative, They there ſaw a large province of 
government, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and ſcarcely 
ever communicated with the parhament. They were 
ſenſible that this province admitted not of any' exact 
boundary or circumſcription. They had felt that 
the Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pretence 
of religion, was gradually making advances to uſu 

the whole civil power. They dreaded ſtill more 
dangerous conſequences from the claims of their 
own ſovereign, who reſided among them, and who, 
in many other reſpects, poſſeſſed fuch unlimited 
authority. They therefore deemed it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to circumſcribe this branch of prerogative ; 
and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſion, they paſſed 
a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccleſiaſtical 
'Fanons' without conſent of parliament'*. But the 


© {4 3 Journ, 2d, 11th December; 5th March, 1606. 
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the throne, and rejected the bill. ' 


Ix this ſeſſion, the commons, after paſſing anew 


the fame bill, made remonſtrances againit the pro- 


ceedings of the high commiſſion court . It required 
no great penetration to ſee the extreme danger to 
liberty, ariſing in a regal government, 'from ſuch 
large diſcretionary powers as were exerciſed by that 
court. But James refuſed compliance with the ap- 
plication of the commons. He was probably ſenſible 
that, beſides the diminution of his authority, many 
inconveniencies muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 


aboliſhing of all diſcretionary power in every ma- 


giſtrate; and that the laws, were they ever ſo care- 
fully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide 
againſt every contingency; much leſs, where they 
had not, as yet, attained a ſufficient degree of accu 
racy and refinement. | 


Bor the buſineſs which chiefly occupied the 


commons during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of 
wardſhips and purveyance ; prerogatives which had 


been more or leis touched on, every ſeſſion, during 


the whole reign of James. In this affair, the com- 
mons employed the proper means, which might 
intitle them to ſucceſs: They offered the king a 
ſettled revenue as an equivalent for the powers 


which he ſhould part with; and the king was willing 


to hearken to terms. After much diſpute, he agreed 
to give up theſe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds 


a-year, which they agreed to confer upon him *. 


And 


1 Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 247. Kennet, p. 687. 

m We learn from Win woods Memorials, vol. ii. p. 193. the reaſon 
aſſigned for this particular ſum. „ From thence my lord treaſurer 
* came to the price; and here he ſaid, that the king would no more 
& riſe and fall like a merchant. That he would not have a flower of 
«© his crown (meaning the court of wards) fo much toſſed ; that it was 


% too dainty to be fo handled': And then he ſaid, that he muſt deliver 


«« the very countenance and character of the king's mind out of his 


_= own hand-writing : Which, before he read, he ſaid he would ac- 


6% quaint 


een ee L. 
And nothing remained, towards cloſing the bargain, 
but that the commons ſhould determine the funds 


by which this ſum ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion 
was too far advanced to bring ſo difficult a matter 
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to a full concluſion; and though the parliament met 


again, towards the end of the year, and reſumed the 
queſtion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 
upon which they ſeemed ſo intent. The journals of 
that ſeſſion are loſt; and, as the hiſtorians of this 
reign are very negligent in relating parliamentary 
affairs, of whoſe importance they were not ſuffi- 
ciently appriſed, we know not exactly the reaſon of 
this failure. It only appears, that the king was 
extremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the par- 
liament, and ſoon after diſſolved it. This was his 
firſt parliament, and it ſat near ſeven years. 
AM1DST all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs 
violent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as 
openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 
and the authority of princes. Even 1n a ſpeech to 
the parliament, where he begged for ſupply, and 
where he ſhould: naturally have uſed every art to 
ingratiate himſelf with that aſſembly, he expreſſed 
himſelf in theſe terms: „ conclude, then, the 
point touching the power of kings, with this 
«..axtom of divinity, that, as to diſpute what God 
* may go, is blaſphemy, but what God wills, that 


«© quaint us with a pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. As concerning the 
1% number of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he 
% could not affect, becauſe nine was the number of the poets, who were 
always beggars, though they ſerved ſo many muſes ; and eleven was 
the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Judas, was away; and 
ce therefore might beit be affected by his majeſty : But there was a 
© mean number, which might accord us both; and that was: ten; 
« Which, ſays my lord treaſurer, is a ſacred number; tor lo many 
„ were God's commandments, which tend to virtue and. edification.“ 
If the commons really voted twenty thouſand pounds a-year more, on 
account of this plæaſant conceit of the king and the treaſurer, it was 
n the beit paid wit, for its goodneſs, that ever was in the 
world, 


4 « divines 
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« divines may lawfully and do ordinarily diſpute 


and diſcuſs; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to dil- 


. #610, 


e pute what a kin "g may do in the” height of his 
e power. But juſt kings will ever be willing to 


* declare what they will do, if they will not incur 
ce the curſe of God. I vill not be content, that 


* my power be diſputed upon; but 1 ſhall ever 


ce be willing to make the reaſon appear of my 
« doings, and rule my actions according to my 
< laws“. - Notwithſtanding the great extent of 
prerogative. in that age, theſe expreſſions, would 
probably give ſome offence. | But we may obſerve, 
that, as the king's deſpotiſm was more ſpeculative 
than practical, ſo the independency of the com- 


- mons was, at this time, the reverſe; and though 
{ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent ſituation, as 


well as diſpoſition, was too new and recent to 


be as yet founded on ſyſtematical principles and 


3d May. 
Death of 
the French 


king. 


opinions e. 
THrn1s year was diſtinguiſhed by a . 
event, which gave great alarm and concern in 
England; the murder of the French monarch by 
the poinard of the fanatical Ravaillac. With his 


death, the glory of the French "monarchy ſuffered 


an eclipſe for ſome years; and as that kingdom fell 
under an adminiſtration weak and bigoted, factious 
and diſorderly, the Auſtrian greatneſs. began anew 
to appear formidable to Europe. In England, the 
antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon this 
tragical event; and ſome of the laws, which had 
formerly been enacted, in order to keep theſe re- 
ligioniſts in awe, began now to be executed with 


| greater rigour and ſeverity P, 


1617, 


Trovon James's timidity and indolence fixed him; | 
during mn of his reign, in a very Progene i inatten- 


n K. James" $ — p. 531. 0 * note [G] at the 
of the volume. p Kennet, p. 684. 
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tion to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an cn AP. 
event in Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence as to.. 
rouſe him for his lethargy, and ſumman up all his 1615. 


zeal and enterpriſe. A profeſſor of divinity, named 


S7 


Vorſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, was called from Arminian- 
a German to a Dutch univerſity ; and as he differed iim. 


from his Britannic majeſty in ſome nice queſtions 
concerning the intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees of 
God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in 


ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to yield to 


the legions of that royal doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he 
might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was want- 
ing in other incidents of James's reign, here he be- 
haved even with haughtineſs and inſolence; and the 
States were obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to 
_ deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him 
their dominions . The king carried no farther his 
animoſity againſt that profeſſor; though he had very 
charitably hinted to the States, That, as to.the burning 

of Vorſtius for bis blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left 


them to their own Chriſitan wiſdom ;. but ſurely never 


heretic better deſerved the flames", It is to be re- 
marked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except 
in Holland alone, the practice of burning heretics 
ſtill prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and in- 
ſtances were not wanting in England during the 


reign of James. f 1 
To conſider James in a more advantageous light, 


we muſt: take a view of him as the legiſlator of Ire- 


land; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had 
framed for civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed 


about this period, it may not here be improper to 


give ſome account of them. He frequently boaſts. 


of the management of Ireland as his maſter-piece ; 


and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, 
in this particular, was not altogether without found- 


ation. 


| Kennet, p. 715. n K. James's Works, p. 365. 
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Arrx the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, 
the more difficult raſk ſtill remained; to civilize the 
inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and induſtry, 
and to render their ſubjection durable and uſeful to 
the crown of England. James proceeded ia this work 
by a ſteady, regular, and well-concerted plan; and 
in the ſpace: of nine years, according to fir Joh 
Davis, he made greater advances towards the reform- 


ation of that kingdom, than had been made in the 


four hundred and forty years which had elapſed 


fince the conqueſt was firſt attempted o. 


Ir was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh 
cuſtoms, which ſupphed the place of laws, and which 


were calculated to keep that people for ever in a 


ftate of barbariſm and diſorder. 

By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, how- 
ever enormous, was puniſhed, not with death, but 
by a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon 


the criminal. Murder itſelf, as among all the an- 


cient barbarous nations, was atoned for in this 
manner; and each man, according to his rank, had 
a different rate or value affixed to him, which if any 


one were willing to pay, he needed not fear aſſaſſi- 


nating his enemy. This rate was called his eric. 
When ſir William Fitzwilliams, being lord deputy, 
told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff into 
Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made 
a county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; Your 
ſheriff, ſaid Maguire, fball be welcome to me: But 
tet me know, beforehand, his eric, or the price of his 


head, that, if my people cut it off, I may levy 'the money 


upon the county . As for oppreſlion, extortion, and 
-other treſpaſſes, ſo little were they regarded, that no 
penalty was affixed to them, and no redreſs for ſuch 
offences could ever be obtained. 

TE cuſtoms of Gavelkinde and Taniſtry were at- 
tended with the ſame abſurdity in the diſtribution of 


n King James's Works, p. 259. edit. 1613. 
* Sis John Davis, p. 166. 
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The land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, CHAP. 


was divided among all the males of the-ſept or fa- 
mily, both baſtard and legitimate : And, after par- 
tition made, if any of the ſept died, his portion was 
not ſhared out among his ſons; but the chieftain, at 
his diſeretion, made a new partition of all the lands 


belonging to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare ?, 


As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the 
fixed property of any land; to build, to plant, to 


encloſe, to cultivate, to improve, would have been 


ſo much loſt labour. baus | 

Tre chieftains and the taniſts, though drawn 
from the principal families, were not hereditary, but 
were eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority 
was almoſt abſolute; and, notwithſtanding that cer- 


tain lands were aſſigned to the office, its chief profit 


reſulted from exactions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which 
there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleaſure *, Hence aroſe that common bye-word 
among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſtward of ihe 


law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow: 


Meaning the country where the Engliſh 1nhabit- 
ed, and which extended not beyond the compaſs 
of twenty miles, lying in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin *, 0. 
AFTER aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms, and ſub- 
ſtituting Engliſh law in their place; James having 
taken all the natives under his protection, and 
declared them free citizens, proceeded to govern 
them by a regular adminiſtration, military as well 
as civil. | 

A SMALL army was maintained, its diſcipline in- 
ſpeed, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in 
order to keep the ſoldiers from preying upon the 
country, as had been uſual in former reigns. When 


Odoghartie raiſed an inſurrection, a reinforcement 


? Sir John Davis, p. 167. q4 Id. p. 173. r Id. p. 237. 
Was 
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was ſent over, and the flames of that rebellion were 
immediately extinguiſhed. 

AlL minds being firſt quieted by a general in- 
demnity *; circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſtice admini- 
ſtered, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders 
of every kind ſeverely puniſhed *. As the Iriſh had 
been univerſally engaged in the rebellion againſt 
Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had 
been formerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, 


vas rigorouſly exacted; and no authority, but that 


of the king and the law, was permitted 3 
the kingdom *. | 

A xESIGNaTION of all private eſtates was even 
required; and when they were reſtored, the pro- 
prietors received them under fuch conditions as 
might prevent, for the future, all tyranny and op- 
preſſion over the common people. The value of 
the dues, which the nobles uſually claimed from their 
vaſſals, was eſtimated at a fixed ſum, and all far- 
ther arbitrary exactions prohibited under ſevere pe- 
nalties *. 

Tur whole province of Ulſter having fallen to 
the crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was 
eſtabliſned in London, for planting new colonies in 
that fertile country: The property was divided in- 
to moderate ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding two 
thouſand acres: Tenants were brought over from 
England and Scotland : The Iriſh were removed 


from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open 


country: Huſbandry and the arts were taught them : 
A fixed habitation ſecured: Plunder and robbery 
2 And, by theſe means, Ulſter, from be- 

ing the moſt wild and diſorderly province of all 
Ireland, ſoon bocame the beſt cultivated and moſt 
civilized v. 

Such were the arts, by which James introduced 
humanity and juſtice among a people, who had ever 


* Sir John Davis, p. 263, t Id, p. 264, 265, &c. 
Nr * Id. p. 278. Y Id. p. 280. 
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been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. No- CHAP. 
ble cares! much ſuperior to the vain and criminal * 
glory of conqueſts ; but requiring ages of perſeve- 1612. 
rance and attention to perfect what had been ſo hap- 

pily begun. 

A LAUDABLE act of juſtice was, about this time, 
executed in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottiſh 
nobleman, who had been guilty of the baſe aſſaſ- 
fination of Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſn 
nation, who were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atro- 
cious ; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the 
ſeverity of law to the interceſſion of the friends and 
family of the criminal *. 


= Kennet, p. 628, 
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Death of Prince Henry Marriage of the 200 
Elizabeth with the Palatine———Riſe of Swner/et 

m——Hts marriage——Overbury poiſoned Fall 
. of Somerſet———Riſe.of Buckingham —— Cautionary 
towns delivered Afairs of Scotland. 


HIS year the ſudden death of Henry, prince 

of Wales, diffuſed an univerſal grief through- 

out the nation. Though youth and royal birth, both 
of them ſtrong allurements, prepoſſeſs men mightily 
in favour of the early age of princes; it is with pe- 
culiar fondneſs that hiſtorians mention Henry : And, 


in every reſpect, his merit ſeems to have been ex- 


traordinary. He had not reached his eighteenth 
year, and he already poſſeſſed more dignity in his 
behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, than his 
father, with all his age, learning, and experience. 
Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced 
him into any irregular pleaſures : Buſineſs and am- 
bition ſeem to have been his ſole paſſion. His in- 
clinations, as well as exerciſes, were martial. The 
French ambaſſador, taking leave of him, and aſking 
his commands for France, found him employed in 
the exerciſe of the pike; Tell your king, ſaid he, in 

what occupation you left me engaged *. He had con- 
ceived great affection and eſteem for the brave fir 


Walter Raleigh. It was his laying, Sure no Te but 
my father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage *. He 


2 The French monarch had given no orders to his miniſters 
to cultivate the prince's friendſhip; who muſt foon, ſaid he, have chief 


authority in England, where the king and queen are held in ſo little 


. eſtimation. See Dep. de /a Boderie, vol. i. p. 402. 41 5. yo il, p. 16. 
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ſeems indeed to have nouriſhed too violent a con- CHAP. 
- tempt for the king on- account of his e and * | 
puſillanimity ; and by that means ſtruck in with the 1622. 
reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. Had 
he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, per- 
haps not the felicity, of his people. The unhappy 
prepoſſeſſion, which men commonly entertain in 
favour of ambition, courage, enterpriſe, and other 
warlike virtues, engages generous natures, who al- 
ways love fame, into ſuch purſuits as deſtroy their 
own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind. 
VIOLENT reports were propagated, as if Henry 
had been carried off by poiſon ; but the phyſicians, 
on opening his body, found no ſymptoms to con- 
firm ſuch an opinion . The bold and criminal 
malignity of men's tongues and pens ſpared not 
even the king on the occaſion. But that prince's 
character ſeems rather to have failed in the extreme 
of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and 
violence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and 
perhaps imprudent, by giving him a large and in- 
dependent ſettlement, even in ſo early youth. 
Tu marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, with 1613. 
Frederic, elector palatine, was finiſhed ſome time 
after the death of the prince, and ſerved to diſſipate 
the grief which aroſe- on that melancholy event. 
But this marriage, though celebrated with great joy Feb. r4. 
and feſtivity, proved, itſelf, an unhappy event to the Marriage 
king, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill con- f 
ſequences on the reputation and fortunes of both. Elzaberh 
The elector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, en- yi te 
aged in enterpriſes beyond his ſtrength: And the 
ing, not being able to ſupport him in his diſtreſs, 
loſt entirely, in the end of his lite, what remained of 
the affections and eſteem of his own ſubjects. 
Excker during ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory 
of this reign may more properly be called the hiſtory 


© Kennet, p. 699. Coke, p. 37. Welwood, p. 272. 
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of the court than that of the nation. An intereſting 
object had, for ſome years, engaged. the attention 
of the court: It was a favourite, ..and, one beloved 
by James with ſo profuſe and unlimited an affection, 
as left no room for any rival or competitor. About 
the end of the year 1609, Robert Carre, a youth of 
twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time in 
his travels. All his natural accompliſnments con- 
ſiſted in good looks: All his acquired abilities, in 
an eaſy air and graceful demeanour. He had letters 
of recommendation to his countryman lord Hay; 
and that nobleman no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, 


than he diſcovered talents ſufficient to entitle him 


immediately to make a great figure in the gavern- 
ment. Apprized of the king's paſſion for youth and 
beauty, and exterior appearance, he ſtudied how 
matters might be ſo managed that this new object 
ſhould make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. 
Without mentioning him at court, he aſſigned him 
the office, at a match at tilting, of preſenting to the 
king his buckler and device; and hoped that he 
would attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune 
proved favourable to his deſign, by an incident 
which bore at firſt a contrary aſpect. When Carre 
was advancing to execute-his office, his unruly horſe 
flung him, and broke his leg in the king's preſence. 
James approached him with pity and concern : Love 
and affection aroſe on the ſight of his beauty and 
tender years; and the prince ordered him imme- 
diately to be lodged in the palace, and to be care- 
fully attended. He himſelf, after the tilting, paid 
him a viſit in his chamber, and frequently returned 


during his confinement. © The ignorance and ſim- 


plicity of the boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his. 
exterior graces and accompliſhments. Other princes 
have been fond. of chufing their favourites from 
among the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and have 


repoled themſelves on them with the more unre- 
| 5 ſerved 
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has' been beholden to their bounty for every honour 
and acquiſition: James was deſirous that his favourite 
ſhould alfo derive from him all his ſenſe, experience, 
and knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wiſ⸗ 
dom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this raw 
youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in a 
little time, be equal to his ſageſt miniſters, and be 
initiated into all the profound myſteries of govern- 
ment, on which he fer ſo high a value. And as this 
kind of creation was more perfectly his own work 
than any other, he ſeems to have indulged an un- 
limited fondneſs for his minion, beyond even that 
which he bore to his own children. He ſoon 
knighted him, created him viſcount Rocheſter, gave 
him the garter, brought him into the privy council, 
and though, at firſt, without aſſigning him any par- 
ticular office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme direc- 
tion of all his buſineſs and political concerns. 
Agreeable to this rapid advancement in confidence 
and honour, were the riches heaped upon the needy 
favourite; and while Saliſbury and all the wiſfeſt 
miniſters could ſcarcely find expechents ſufficient to 
keep in motion the overburthened machine of go- 
vernment, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with 
treafures this inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant *. 

IT is faid, that the king found his pupil fo ill 
educated, as to be ignorant even of the loweſt rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, 
laying aſide the ſceptre, took the birch into his royal 
hand, and inſtrufted him in the principles of gram- 
mar. During the intervals of this noble occupation, 
affairs of ſtate would be introduced; and the ſtrip- 
ling, by the aſcendant which he had acquired, was 
now enabled to repay in political, what he had re- 
ceived in grammatical, inſtruction. Such ſcenes and 


0 
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ſuch incidents are the more ridiculous, though the 
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CHAP. leſs odious, as the paſſion of James ſeems not to 


XLVII. 


Canes 
1613. 


have contained in it any thing criminal or flagitious. 
Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly with a relation of 
the great crimes, and ſtill more with that of the 
great virtues of mankind; but ſhe appears to fall 
from her dignity, when neceſſitated to dwell on ſuch 


frivolous events and ignoble perſonages. 


O 
Tr favourite. was not, at firſt, ſo intoxicated 


with advancement, as not to be ſenſible of his own 
ignorance and inexperience. He had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance and advice of a friend ; ; and he was 
more fortunate in his choice, than is uſual with ſuch 
pampered minions. In fir Thomas Overbury he 


met with a judicious and fincere counſellor, who, 


building all hopes of his own preferment on that of 


the young favourite, endeavoured to inſtil into him 
the principles of prudence and diſcretion. . By zeal- 
ouſly ſerving every body, Carre was taught to abate 
the envy which might attend his ſudden elevation : 
By ſhewing a preference for the Engliſh, he learned 
to eſcape the prejudices which prevailed againſt his 
country. And ſo long as he was content to be ruled 
by Overbury's friendly counſels, he enjoyed, what 
is rare, the higheſt favour of the prince, without 
being hated by the people. 
| To complete the meaſure of courtly happineſs, 
nought was wanting but a kind miſtreſs; and, where 
high fortune concurred with all the graces of youth 
and bez«ty, this circumſtance could not be difficult 
to attain. But it was here that the favourite met 
with that rock on which all his fortunes were wreck- 
ed, and which plunged him for ever into an abyſs of 
infamy, guilt, and miſery. 

No ſooner had James mounted the throne of 
England, than he remembered his friendſhip for the 


unfortunate families of Howard and Devereux, who 


had ſuffered” for their attachment to the cauſe of 
Mary and to his own. Having reſtored young Eſſex 


to * blood and dignity, and conferred the titles of 


Suffolk 


%% 0 _—_ Ce. OW7 
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houſe of Norfolk, he fought the farther pleaſure of 
uniting theſe families by the marriage of the earl of 
Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 
earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen 


years of age; and it was thought proper, till both 


ſhould attain the age of puberty, that he ſhould go 
abroad and paſs ſome time in his travels ©. He re- 
turned into England after four years abſence, and 
was pleaſed to find his counteſs in the full luſtre of 
beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of 
the whole court. But, when the earl approached, 
and claimed the privileges of a huſband, he met 
with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, 
and a flat refuſal of any farther familiarities. He 
applied to her parents, who conſtrained her to attend 
him into the country, and to partake of his bed: 
But nothing could overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and 
obſtinacy ; and ſhe {till roſe from his ſide, without 
having ſhared the nuptial pleafures. Diſguſted with 
reiterated denials, he at laſt gave over the purſuit, 
and ſeparating himſelf from her, thenceforth aban- 
doned her conduct to her own will and diſcretion. 
Sven coldneſs and averſion in lady Eſſex, aroſe 
not without an attachment to another object. The 
favourite had opened his addreſſes, and had been too 
ſucceſsful in making impreſſion on the tender heart 
of the young counteſs . She imagined that, ſo long 
as ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never could 
be deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and di- 
vorce might ſtill open the way for a new marriage 
with her beloved Rocheſter s. Though their paſſion 
was ſo violent, and their opportunities of intercourſe 
ſo frequent, that they had already indulged them- 
{elves in all the gratifications of love, they ſtill la- 
mented their unhappy fate, while the union between 
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CHAP. them was not entire and indiſſoluble. And the lover, 


as well as his miſtreſs, was impatient, till their mu- 
tual ardour ſhould be crowned by marriage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded 
without conſulting Overbury, with whom Rocheſter 
was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets. While that 


faithful friend had conſidered his patron's attach- 


ment to the counteſs of Eſſex merely as an affair of 
gallantry, he had favoured its progreſs; and it was 

rtly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate letters 
which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met with 
ſuch ſucceſs in his addreſſes. Like an experienced 
courtier, he thought that a conqueſt of this nature 
would throw a luſtre on the young favourite, and 
would tend ſtill farther to endear him to James, who 
was charmed to hear of the amours of his court, and 
liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. 
But great was Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſter 
mentioned his deſign of marrying the counteſs ; 
and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend 
from ſo fooliſh an attempt. He repreſented how 


invidious, how difficult an enterpriſe to procure her 


a divorce from her huſband : How dangerous, how 


| ſhameful, to take into his own bed a profligate 


woman, who, being married to a young nobleman 


of the firſt rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute 


her character, and to beſtow favours on the object 
of a capricious and momentary paſſion. And, in the 
zeal of friendſhip, he went fo far as to threaten Ro- 
cheſter, that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from 
him, if he could fo far forget his honour and his 
intereſt as to proſecute the intended 'marriage b. | 

RocursTtr had the weaknels to reveal this con- 
verfation to the counteſs of Efiex; and when her 
rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he had 
alſo the weakneſs to enter into her vindictive pro- 


hk State Trials, vol. i. p. 235, 236. 252. Franklyn, p. 14. 
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jects, and to ſwear vengeance againſt his friend, for 
the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his 
faithful friendſhip. Some contrivance was neceſſary 
for the execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the king; and after complaining, 
that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten 
in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
diſagreeable, he procured a commiſſion for his em- 
baſſy to Ruſſia; Which he repreſented as a retreat 
for his friend, both profitable and honourable, 
When conſulted by Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded 
him from accepting this offer, and took on himſelf 
the office of ſatisfying the king, if he ſhould be any- 
wiſe diſpleaſcd with the refuſal *. To the king again, 
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he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's conduct, 


and obtained a warrant for committing him to the 
Tower, which James intended as a flight puniſh- 
ment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the 
Tower was a creature of Rocheſter's, and had lately 
been put into the office for this very purpoſe: He 
confined Overbury fo ſtrictly, that the unhappy 
priſoner was debarred the ſight even of his neareſt 
relations; and no communication of any kind was 
allowed with him, during near fix months which he 
lived in priſon. | 

Tx1s obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued 
their purpoſe; and the king himſelf, forgetting the 
dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the 
family of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project 
of procuring the counteſs a divorce from her huſ- 
band. Eſſex alſo embraced the opportunity of ſepa- 
rating himſelf from a bad woman, by whom he was 
hated; and he was willing to favour their ſucceſs 
by any honourable expedient. The pretence for a 


divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal du- 


ties; and he confeſſed, that, with regard to the 
counteſs, he was conſcious of ſuch an infirmity, 
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though he was not ſenſible of it with regard to 
any other woman. In her place too, it is ſaid a. 

young virgin was ſubſtituted under a maſk, to un- 
dergo a legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. After 
ſuch a trial, ſeconded by court-influence, and ſup- 
ported by the ridiculous opinion of faſcination or 
witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce was pronounced 
between the earl of Eſſex and his counteſs *. And, 

to crown the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt the lady 
ſhould loſe any rank by her new marriage, beſtowed 


on his minion the title of earl of Somerſet, 


Overbury 
poiſoned. 


36th Sept. 


NorwirkSsTAN DING this ſucceſs, the counteſs of 
Somerſet was not ſatisſied, till ſhe ſhould farther ſa- 
tiate her revenge on Overbury ; and ſhe engaged 
her huſband, as well as her uncle, the earl of North- 
ampton, 1n the atrocious deſign of taking him off 
ſecretly by poiſon, Fruitleſs attempts were reiterated 
by weak poiſons ; but, at laſt, they gave him one ſo. 
ſudden and violent, that the ſymptoms were apparent 
to every one who approached him. His interment 
was hurried on with the greateſt precipitation ; and, 
though a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately prevailed in 
the public, the full proof of the crime was not 
brought to light till ſome years after, 

TEE fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury increaſed or 
begot the ſuſpicion, that the prince of Wales had 
been carried off by poiſon, given him by Somerſet. 
Men conſidered not, that the contrary inference was 
much juſter. If Somerſet was ſo great a novice in 
this deteſtable art, that, during the courſe of five 
months, a man who was his priſoner, and attended 
by none but his emiſſaries, could not be diſpatched 
but in ſo bungling a manner; how could it be ima- 
gined that a young prince, living in his own court, 
ſurrounded by his own friends and domeſtics, could 


* State Trials, vol. i. p. 223, 224, &c.  Franklyn's Annals, 
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be expoſed to Somerſet's attempts, and be taken off 
by ſo ſubtle a poiſon, if ſuch a one exiſt, as could 
elude the {kill of the moſt experienced phyſicians? 

THz ableſt miniſter that James ever poſſeſſed, the 
earl of Saliſbury, was dead *: Suffolk, a man of 
ſlender capacity, had ſucceeded him in his office : 
And it was now his taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted 


treaſury, the profuſion of James and of his young fa- 


vourite. The title of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, 
was ſold; and two hundred patents of that ſpecies of 
knighthood were diſpoſed of for ſo many thoufand 
pounds: Each rank of nobility had alſo its price 
affixed to it. Privy ſeals were circulated to the 
amount of two hundred thouſand pounds : Benevo- 
lences were exacted to the amount of fifty two thou- 
ſand pounds“: And ſome monopolies of no great 
value were erected. But all theſe expediznts proved 
inſufficient. to ſupply the king's neceſſities ; even 
though he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for re- 
trenching his expences ?. However ſmall the hopes 
of ſucceſs, a new parliament muſt be ſummoned, 
and this dangerous expedient, for fuch it was now 
become, once more be put to trial. 

Wukx the commons were aſſembled, they diſ- 
covered an extraordinary alarm, on account of the 
rumour which was ſpread abroad concerning ander- 
takers d. It was reported, that ſeveral perſons, at- 
tached to the king, had entered into a confederacy; 
and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, 
had diſtributed their intereſt all over England, and 
had undertaken to ſecure a majority for the court. 
So 1gnorant were the commons, that they knew not 
this incident to be the firſt infallible ſymptom of any 
regular or eſtabliſhed liberty. Had they been con- 
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tented to follow the maxims of their predeceſſors, 
who, as the earl of Saliſbury ſaid to the laſt parlia- 


a ſupply ©; they needed not dread that the crown 
ſhould ever intereſt itſelf in their elections. Formerly, 
the kings even inſiſted, that none of their houſehold 
ſhould be elected members; and though the charter 
was afterwards declared void, Henry VI. from his 
great favour to the city of Vork, conferred a peculiar 
Privilege on its citizens, that they ſnould be exempted 
from this trouble. It is well known, that, in an- 
cient times, a ſeat in the houſe being confidered as a 
burthen, attended neither with honour nor profit; it 
was requiſite for the counties and boroughs to pay 


fees to their repreſentatives. ' About this time a ſeat 


began to be regarded as an honour, and the country- 
gentlemen contended for it; though the practice of 
levying wages for the parliament men was not alto- 
Sa diſcontinued. It was not till long after, when 
berty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and popular aſſem- 


blies entered into every branch of public buſineſs, 


that the members began to join profit to honour, 
and the crown found it neceſſary to diſtribute amon 
them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 
So little fill or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, 
in James's reign, for managing elections, that this 
Houſe of commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger ſpirit of 


liberty than the foregoing ; and inſtead of enterin 


upon the buſineſs of ſupply, as urged by the king, 
Who made them ſeveral liberal offers of grace“, they 


5 r Journ, 17 Feb. 1609. It appears, however, that Saliſbury was 
ſomewhat miſtaken in this fact: And if the kings were not oftner re- 


ſuſed ſupply by the parliament, it was only becauſe they would not 


often expole themſelves to the hazard of being refuled : But it is certain 
that Engliſh parliaments did anciently carry their frugality to an ex- 
treme, and ſeldom could be prevailed upon to give the neceſſary ſupport 
to government. | 
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immediately e 2 \ ſubje&; 255 had — „ Wen. 
opened laſt parliament, and diſputed his majeſty 
power of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitioũs, — 2 
the mere authority of his prerogative. It is re- 
markable that, in their debates on this ſubject, the 
courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the ex- 
ample of all the other hereditary monarchs in Europe, 
and particularly mentioned the kings of France and 
Spain; nor was this reaſoning received by the, houſe, 
either with ſurpriſe or indignation . The members 
of the oppoſite party either contented themſelves 
with denying the juſtneſs of the inference, or they 
diſputed the truth of the obſcrvation*. And a pa- 
triot member in particular, ſir Roger Owen, even 
in arguing againſt the impoſitions, frankly allowed, 
that the king of England was endowed with as 
ample power and prerogative as any prince in 
Chriſtendom ”.. The nations on the continent, we 
may obſerve, enjoyed ſtill, in that age, ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty ; and the Ease were palfeied 
of little more. 
Tu commons applied to the lends fos a con- 
ference with regard to the new impoſitions. A ſpeech 
of Neile biſhop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower 
houſe, begat ſome altercation with the-peers* ; and 
the king ſeized the opportunity of diſſolving, im- 6th jane. 
mediately, with great indignation, a parliament which 
had ſhown ſo firm a reſolution ofa retrenching his 
prerogative, without communicating, in return, the 
{ſmalleſt ſupply to his neceſſities. He carried his 
reſentment ſo far as even to throw into priſon ſome 
of the members, who had been the moſt forward in 
their oppoſition to his meaſures*, In vain did he 
lead, in excuſe for his violence, the example of 
Eizabech and other princes of the line of I udor, 
as well as ewe bre vs The people and the par- 


: 
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C AP. hament, without abandoning for ever all their li- 
—.— berties; and privileges, could acquieſce in none of 
1614. theſe precedents, how ancient and frequent ſoever. 

And were the authority of ſuch precedents admitted, 
the utmoſt that could be inferred is, that the con- 
ſtitution of England was, at that time, an inconſiſtent 
fabric, whoſe jarring and diſcordant parts muſt ſoon 
deſtroy each other, and from the diſſolution of the 
old, beget ſome new form of civil government more 
uniform and conſiſtent. oy Yo, 
In the public and avowed conduct of the king and 
the houſe of commons, throughout this whole reign, 
there appears ſufficient cauſe of quarre} and mutual 
diſguſt; yet are we not to imagine, that this was 
the ſole foundation of that jealouly which prevailed 
between them. During debates in the houle, it 
often happened, that a particular member, more 
ardent and zealous than the reſt, would diſplay the 
higheſt ſentiments" of liberty, which the commons 
contented themſelves to hear with filence and ſeem- 
ing approbation; and the king, informed of theſe 
harangues, concluded the whole houſe to be infected 
with the ſame principles, and to be engaged in a 
combination againſt his prerogative. The king, on, 
the other hand, though he valued himſelf extremely 
on his king-craft, and perhaps was not altogether 
incapable of diſſimulation, ſeems to have been very 
little endowed with the gift of ſecrecy ; but openly, 
at his table, in all companies, inculcated thoſe mo- 
narchical tenets which he had ſo ſtrongly imbibed. 
Before a numerous audience, he had exprefled him- 
ſelf with great diſparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, to the civil law: And for this in- 
diſcretion he found himſelf obliged to apologiſe, in 
a ſpeech to the former parliament *. As a ſpecimen 
of his uſual liberty of talk, we may mention a ſtory, 
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though it paſſed ſome time after, which we meet C H AF. 
with in the life of Waller, and which that poet uſed ANT 
frequently to repeat. When Waller was young, he 614. © 
had the curioſity to go to court; and he ſtood in the 
circle, and ſaw James dine; where, among other 
company, there fat at table two biſhops, Neile and 
Andrews. The king propoſed aloud this queſtion, 
Whether he might not take his ſubjects money, 
when he needed it, without all this formality of par- 
liament? Neile replied, God forbid you ſhould not: 
For you are the breath of our noſtrils. Andrews de- 
clined anſwering, and ſaid, he was not ſkilled in 
parliamentary caſes: But upon the king's urging 
him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the 
biſhop replied pleaſantly : Why then I think your 
majeſty may lawfully take my brother Neile's money: 
For he offers it ©. | 
Tux favourite had hitherto eſcaped the inquiry of 1625. 
juſtice; but he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice Somerlers 
which can make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry ©" 
and flattery of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal 
with a juſt repreſentation of his moſt ſecret enor- 
mities. Conſcious of the murder of his friend, 
Somerſet received ſmall conſolation from the en- 
joyments of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs and indul- 
gence of his ſovereign. The graces of his youth 
gradually diſappeared, the gaiety of his manners was 
_ obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behaviour were 
changed into ſullenneſs and filence. And the ki 
whoſe affections had been engaged by theſe ſuper- 
ficial accompliſhments, began to eſtrange himſelf. 
from a man who no longer contributed to his amuſe- 
ment. | | 
Taz ſagacious courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymp- 
toms of this diſguſt: Somerſet's enemies ſeized the 
opportunity, and offered a new minion to the king. 
George Villiers, a youth of one-and-twenty, younger 
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brother of a good family, returned at this time from 
his travels, and was remarked for the advantages of 
a handſome perſon, genteel air, and faſhionable 
apparel. At a comedy he was purpoſely placed full 
in James's eye, and immediately engaged the at- 
tention, and, in the ſame inſtant, the affections of 
that monarch 4. Aſhamed of his fudden attach- 


ment, rhe king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 


ceal the partiality which he felt for the handſome” 
ſtranger ; and he employed all his profound politics 
5 ix him in his fervice, without ſeeming to deſire 

He declared his reſolution not to confer any 
eee on him, unleſs entreated by the queen; and 
he pretended, that jt ſhould only be in complaiſance 
to her choice he would agree to admit him near his 
perſon. The qucen was immediately applied to; 
but ſhe, well knowing the extreme to which the 
king carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to 


lend her countenance to this new paſſion. It was 


not till entreated by Abbot archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced 
ainſt Somerſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to 
oblige her huſband, by aſking this favour of him“. 
And the king, thinking now that all appearances 
were fully ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affection, 
but immediately beſtowed the office of cupbearer on 


young Villiers. 
THz whole court was thrown into parties between 


the two minions ; while ſome endeavoured to ad- 


vance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed 
it ſafer to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of So- 
merſet. The king himſelf, divided between in- 
clination and decorum, ee. the doubt and 
ambiguity of the courtiers; and the ſtern jealouſy 
of the old favourite, who refuſed every advance of 
friendſhip from his rival, begat perpetual quarrels 
between their ſeveral partiſans. But the diſcovery 
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of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Overbury, at CH AP. 


laſt decided the controverſy, and expoſed him to 
the ruin and infamy which he ſo well merited. t. 

An apothecary's prentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poiſons, having retired to 
Fluſhing, began to talk very freely of the whole 
ſecret; and the affair at laſt came to the ears of 
Trumbal, the king's envoy in the Low Countries. 
By his means, fir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of 
ſtate, was informed, and he immediately carried the 
intelligence to James. The king, alarmed and 
aſtoniſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his boſom, ſent for fir Ed- 
ward Coke, chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended 
to him the moſt rigorous and unbiaſſed ſcrutiny, 
This injunction was executed with great induſtry 
and ſeverity: The whole labyrinth of guilt: was 
carefully unravelled : The lefler criminals, fir Jervis 
Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Weſton; 
Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and condemned : 
Somerſet and his counteſs were afterwards found 
guilty: Northampton's death, a little before, had 
ſaved him from a like fate. 

IT may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, 


in the trial of Mrs. Turner, told her that ſhe was 


guilty of the ſeven deadly fins: She was a whore, 
a bawd, a ſorcerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and 
a murderer*. And what may more ſurpriſe us, 


Bacon, then attorney- general, took care to obſerve, 


that poiſoning was a popiſh trick . Such were the 
bigoted prejudices which prevailed : Poiſoning was 
not, of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, if it were not re- 


preſented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, 
that when the king came to Newcaſtle, on his firſt 


entry into England, he gave liberty to all the pri- 
ſoners, except thoſe who were confined for treafon, 
murder, and pepiſtry. When one conſiders theſe 


State Trials, vol. i. p. 230. 2 Ibid, vol. i. p. 242. 
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which broke out in the Gunpowder conſpiracy, ap- 
pears the leſs ſurpriſing. - 55 

ALL the accomplices in Overbury's murder re- 
ceived the puniſhment due to their crime: But the 


king beſtowed a pardon on the principals, Somerſet 


and the counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's 


fortitude had been highly laudable, had he perſiſted 


in his firſt intention of conſigning over to ſevere 


Juſtice all the criminals : But let us ſtill beware of 
blaming him too harſhly, if, on the approach of the 


fatal hour, he ſcrupled to deliver into the hands of 


the executioner, perſons whom he had once favoured 
with his moſt tender affections. To ſoften the ri- 
of their fate, after ſome years impriſonment, 


he reſtored them to their liberty, and conferred on 


them a penſion, with which they retired, and lan- 
guiſhed out old age in infamy and obſcurity. Their 

uilty loves were turned into the moſt deadly hatred; 
and they paſſed many years together in the ſame 
houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpondence 
with each other“. 

SEVERAL hiſtorians “, in relating theſe events, 
have inſiſted much on the diſſimulation of James's 
behaviour, when he delivered Somerſet into the 
hands of the chief juſtice; on the inſolent menaces 
of that criminal; on his peremptory refuſal to ſtand 
a trial; and on the extreme anxiety of the king 
during the whole progreſs of this affair. Allowing 
all theſe circumſtances to be true, of which ſome 
are ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe *, the great re- 
mains of tenderneſs which James ſtill felt for So- 
merſet, may, perhaps, be ſufficient to account. for 
them. That favourite was high- ſpirited, and re- 
ſolute rather to periſh, than live under the infamy 
to which he was expoſed. James was ſenſible that 


u Kennet, p. 699. Coke, Weldon, &c, * See Biog. 
Brit. article Coke, p. 1384. | 


the 
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the pardoning of ſo great a criminal, which was of Ca, 1 
itſelf invidious, would become ſtill more unpopular, 
if his obſtinate and ſtubborn behaviour on his trial 1625. 
ſhould augment the public hatred againſt him“. 
At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence in which the 
king had indulged his favourite for ſeveral years, 
might render Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets, 
that it is impoſſible, without farther light, to aſſign 
the particular reaſon of that ſuperiority, which, it is 
ſaid, he appeared fo much to aſſume, | 

Tk fall of Somerſet, and his baniſhment from Riſe of 

court, opened the way for Villiers to mount up at Bucking- 
once to the full height of favour, of honours, and 
of riches. Had James's paſſion been governed by 
common rules of prudence, the office of cup-bearer 
would have attached Villiers to his perſon, and 
might well have contented one of his age and fa- 
mily; nor would any one, who was not cynically 
auſtere, have much cenſured the ſingularity of the 
king's choice in his friends and favourites. But 
ſuch advancement was far inferior to the fortune 
which he intended for his minion. In the courſe 
of a few years, he created him viſcount Villiers, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of 
of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in 
eyre, warden of the cinque ports, maſter of the 
king's- bench office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſta- 
ble of Windſor, and lord high admiral of England *. 
His mother obtained the title of counteſs of Buck- 
ingham: His brother was created viſcount Purbeck; 
and a numerous train of needy relations were all 
puſhed up into credit and authority. And thus the 
fond prince, while he meant to play the tutor to his 
favourite, and to train him up in the rules of pru- 
dence and politics, took an infallible method, by 
loading him with premature and exorbitant ho- 


1 Bacon, vol. iv, 617, m Franklyn, p. 30. Clareadon, 
8vo. edit, vol. i. p. 10. 
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nours, to render him, for ever, raſh, precipitate, 
and inſolent. e 
A youNG minion to gratify with pleaſure, a ne- 
ceſſitous family to ſupply with riches, were enter- 
priſes too great for the empty exchequer of James. 
In order to obtain a little money, the cautionary 
towns muſt be delivered up to the Dutch; a mea- 
ſure which has been ſeverely blamed by almoſt all 
hiſtorians; and I may venture to affirm, that it has 
been cenſured much beyond its real weight and 
importance. n | 
Wren queen Elizabeth advanced money for the 
ſupport of the infant republic, beſides the view of 
ſecuring herſelf againſt the power and ambition of 
Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpect of reimburſe- 
ment; and ſhe got conſigned into her hands the 
three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, 
and Rammekins, as pledges for the money due to 
her. Indulgent to the neceſſitous condition of the 
States, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no 
intereſt ; and ſhe ' ſtipulated, that if ever Eng- 


1 


land ſhould make a ſeparate peace with Spain, 


| the ſhould pay the troops which garrifoned thoſe, . 


fortreſſes*®. © + an ys 

"AFtzx the truce was concluded between Spain 
and the United Provinces, the States made an 
agreement with the king, that the debt, which then 
amounted to 800,000 pounds, ſhould be difcharged 


by yearly payments of 40,000 pounds; and as five 


years had elapſed, the debt was now reduced to 
650,000 pounds; and in fifteen years more, if 
the truce were renewed, it would be finally ex- 
tinguiſhed e. But of this ſum, 26, 00 pounds 
a- year were expended on the pay of the garriſons: 
The remainder alone accrued to the king: And the 
ä eee 
+2; Sir Dudley Carleton's Letteis, p. 27, 28. nd of 
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States, 
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States, weighing theſe circumſtances, thought, that 
they made James a very advantageous offer when 


they expreſſed. their willingneſs, on the ſurrender of 1616. 


the cautionary towns, to pay him immediately 
259,009, pounds, and to incorporate. the Engliſh 
Fier in their army. It occurred alſo to the 
king, that even the payment of the 40,000 pounds 
a-year . was precarious, and depended on the ac- 
cident that the truce, ſhould be renewed between 
Spain and the republic: If war broke out, the 
maintenance of the garriſons lay upon England 
alone; a burthen very uſeleſs and too heavy for the 
ſlender revenues of that kingdom: That even 
during the truce, the Dutch, ſtraitened by other 
expences, were far from being regular in their pay- 
ments; and the garriſons were at preſent in 

of mutinying for want of ſubſiſtence: That the an- 
nual ſum ot 14,000 pounds, the whole ſaving on 
the Dutch payments, amounted, in fifteen years, to 
no more than 210, ooo pounds; whereas 250,000 
pounds were offered immediately, a larger ſum, and 
if money be computed at ten per cent. the cur- 
rent intereſt, more than double the ſum to which 
England was entitled” : That if James waited till 
the, whole debt were diſcharged, the troops, which 
compoſed the garriſons, remained a burthen upon 
him, and could not be broken, without receiving 
ſame conſideration for their paſt ſervices: That the 
cautionary towns were only a temporary reſtraint 

upon the Hollanders; and in the preſent emer- 
gence, the conjunction of intereſt between England 
and the republic was ſo intimate as to render all 
other ties ſuperfluous; and no reaſonable mea- 
ſures for mutual ſupport would be wanting from 


- 
=— 5 
” 


* 


9 An annuity of 14,000 pounds during fifteen years, money being 
at 16 per cent. is worth on computation only 106,500 pounds, 
whereas the king received 250,000, Yet the bargain. was good for 
the Dutch, as well as the king, becauſe they were of them freed 
from the maintenance of uſeleſs garriſons. 
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the Dutch, even though freed from the dependence 
of theſe garriſons : That the exchequer of the re- 
public was at preſent very low, inſomuch that they 
found difficulty, now that the aids of France were 
withdrawn, to maintain themſelves in that poſture 
of defence which was requiſite during the truce 
with Spain: And that the Spaniards were perpe- 
tually inſiſting with the king on the reſtitution of 
theſe towns, as belonging to their crown; and no 
cordial alliance could ever be made with that na- 


tion, while they remained in the hands of the 


6th June. 


1617. 
Affairs of 
Scotland. 


Engliſn d. Theſe reaſons, together with his urgent 


wants, induced the king to accept of Caron's offer; 
and he evacuated the cautionary towns, which held 
the States in a degree of ſubjection, and which an 


ambitious and enterpriſing prince would have re- 


garded as his moſt valuable poſſeſſions. This is 

the date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 

wealth. J ir 
Waen the crown of England devolved on James, 


it might have been foreſeen by the Scottiſh nation, 


that the independence of their kingdom, the object 
for which their anceſtors had ſhed ſo much blood, 
would now be loft; and that, if both ſtates per- 


| ſevered in maintaining ſeparate laws and parlia- 


ments, the weaker would more ſenſibly feel the 
ſubjection, than if it had been totally ſubdued by 
force of arms. But theſe views did not generally 


occur. The glory cf having given a ſovereign to 


their powerful enemy, the advantages of preſent 
peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the 
munificence of their maſter; theſe conſiderations 
ſecured their dutiful obedience to a prince, who 


daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs of his friendſhip and 


partiality towards them. Never had the, authority - 


of any king, who reſided among them, been ſo 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 3. 


firmly 


Rrmly eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even when CHAP: 
abſent; and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto C2 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there 1617. 
had happened no occurrence to draw thither our atten- 
tion. But this ſummer, the King was reſolved to May. 
pay a viſit to his native country, in order to renew 
his ancient friendſhips and connections, and to in- 
troduce that change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and 
government, on which he was extremely intent. 
The three chief points of this kind, which James 
propoſed to accompliſh by his journey to Scotland 
were, the enlarging of epiſcopal authority, the eſta- 
bliſhing of a few ceremonies in public worſhip, and 
the fixing of a ſuperiority in the civil above che ec- 
| cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, | 
| Bur it is an obſeryation ſuggeſted by all hiſtory, 
and by none more than by that of James and his 
ſucceſſor, that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles 
with faction, contains in it ſomething ſupernatural 
| and unaccountable; and that, in its operations upon 
. Jociety, effects correſpond leſs to their known caules 
than is found in any other c: 'rcumſtance of govern- 
. ment. A reflection which may, at once, afford 
x a ſource of blame againſt - ſuch ſovereigns as, lightly 
innovate in ſo dangerous an article, and of apology 
for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterpriſe of that 
nature, are diſappointed of the expected event, and 
fail in their undertakings. 

Wu the Scottiſh nation was firſt ſeized with 
that zeal for reformation, which, though ir cauſed 
ſuch diſturbance during the time, has proved ſo 
ſalutary in the conſequences ; the preachers, aſ- 
ſuming a character little inferior to the prophetic or 
apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpiritual 
rulers of the church, by whom their innovations 
were puniſhed and oppoſed. The revenues of the 
dignified clergy, no longer conſidered as ſacred, 
were either appropriated by the preſent poſſeſſors, 
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or ſeized by the more powerful barons ; and what 
remained, after mighty * AIG was, by act 


of parliament, annexed to the crown. The pre- 
lates however, and abbots, maintained their tem- 
poral juriſdictions and their ſeats in parliament; 
and though laymen were ſometimes endowed with 
eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwithſtanding its 
frequent proteſtations to the contrary, was ſtill ſup- 
poſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, in 


the ſtates of the kingdom. ' After many ſtruggles 


the king, even before his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, had acquired fufficient influence over the 
Scottiſh clergy, to extort from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the parliamentry juriſdiction of biſhops; 
though attended with many precautions, in order 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the fpiritual encroach- 
ments of that order. When king of England, 
he engaged them, though ſtill with great banc. 
on their part, to — a ſtep far ther, and to 
receive the biſhops as perpetual . or mo- 


derators in their eccleſiaſtical ſynods; reiterating 


their proteſtations againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of the prelates, and all controlling power over 
the preſpyters . And by ſuch gradual innovations, 
the king flattered himſelf, that he ſhould quietly 


introduce epiſcopal authority: But as his final 


ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, every 
new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and 


aggravated, inſtead of ſoftening, the Ce ——— 


entertained againſt the prelacy. is; 10 bom 
Warar rendered the king's aim more apparent 
were, the [endeavours Aich, at the ſame time, 
he uſed to introduce into Scotland ſome of the 
ceremonies of the church of England: The reſt, 


it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. The fire 
"or Wen- excited by novelty; and: | inflamed. by 


i Nut: 


1005. (1 * aber] *＋ das 
oppoſition, 
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oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scottiſh CH AP., 


reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even 
order of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſe- 
leſs burthens; retarding the imagination in its 


rapturous ecſtaſies, and cramping the operations of 


that divine ſpirit, by which they ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was 
eſtabliſhed, the moſt naked and moſt ſimple ima- 
ginable; one that borrowed nothing from the 
ſenſes; but repoſed itſelf entirely on the contem- 


plation of that divine eſſence, which diſcovers itſelf 


to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of de- 
votion, ſo worthy of the Supreme Being, but fo 
little ſuitable to human frailty, was obſerved to 
occaſion great diſturbances in the breaſt, anq in 
many reſpe&s to confound all rational principles 
of conduct and behaviour. The mind, ſtraining 
for theſe extraordinary raptures, reaching them by 
ſhort glances, "ſinking again under its own weak- 
neſs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ce- 
remony, was ſo occupied in this inward life, that 
it fled from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from 
every cheerful amuſement, which could ſoften or 
humaniſe the character. It was obvious to all 
diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the king's, 
that, by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, a gloomy 
and fullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf among the 
people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; inde- 
pendent and diſorderly; animated equally wich a 
contempt of authority, and a hatred; to every other 
mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. .. In 
order to mellow theſe humours, James endeavoured 
to infuſe. a ſmall» tincture of ceremony  1ato the 
national worſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites as 
might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind, and 
pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from 
that ſimplicity, by which the reformation was diſ- 
tinguiſned. The finer arts too, though ſull rude 
in theſe northern kingdoms, were employed to 
40105 Oddo G 3 adorn 
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hich an organ was erected, and Home — 
and ſtatues diſplayed, was propoſed as a model 
to the reſt of the nation. But muſic was grating 
to the prejudiced ears of the Scottiſh clergy ; ſculp- 
ture and painting appeared inſtruments of idolatry; 
the ſurplice was a rag of popery; and every mo- 
tion or geſture, preſcribed by the liturgy, was a 
ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the 
object of their horror and averſion. Every thing 
was deemed impious, but their own myſtical com- 
ments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, and 

whoſe eaſtern prophetic ſtyle they employed in 


 eyery common occurrence. 


I4 will not be neceſſary to give a particular ac- 
count of the ceremonies which the king was ſo 
intent to eſtabliſh. Such inſtitutions, for a time, 
are eſteemed either too divine to have proceeded 


from any other being than the ſupreme Creator of 


the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been de- 
rived from any but an infernal demon. But no 
ſooner is the mode of the controverſy paſt, than 
they are univerſally diſcovered to be of ſo little 
importance, as ſcarcely to be mentioned with de- 
cency amidſt the ordinary courſe of human tranſ- 
actions. It ſuffices here to remark, that the rites 
introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the 
ſacrament, private communion, private Fendi, 


confirmation of children, and the obſervance of 


Chriſtmas and other feſtivals d. The acts, eſtabliſh- 
ing theſe. ceremonies, were afterwards known by 
the name of the articles of Perth, from the place 
where they were ratified by the aſſembly. 

A conFoRMITY of diſcipline and worſhip be- 


tween the churches of England and Scotland, 
which was James's aim, he never. could hope .to 


eſtabliſh, but by firſt procuring an acknowledgment 


. Franklyn, p. 25. Spotſwood, 
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of his own authority in all ſpiritual cauſes; and no- CHAP. 


thing could be more contrary to the practice as well 
as principles of the preſbyterian clergy, The ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts poſſeſſed the power of pronouncing 
excommunication ; and that ſentence, beſides the 
ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed to follow from it, 
was attended with immediate effects of the moſt 
important nature. The perſon excommunicated 
was ſhunned by every one as profane and impious ; 
and his whole eſtate, during his life-time, and all 
his moveables, for ever, were forfeited to the crown. 
Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite before pro- 
nouncing this 23 formal or regular, in pro- 
portion to the weight of it. Without accuſer, 
without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical 


court, however inferior, ſometimes pretended, in a 


ſummary manner, to denounce excommunication, 
for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even though 
he lived not within the bounds of their juriſdiction !. 
And by this means, the whole tyranny of the inqui- 
ſition, though without its order, was introduced 
into the kingdom. 

Bur the clergy were not content with the unli- 
mited juriſdiction which they exerciſed in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power 
over every part of adminiſtration; and, in all their 
ſermons, and even prayers, mingling politics with 
religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious and 
moſt turbulent principles. Black, miniſter of St. 
Andrews, went ſo far*, in a ſermon, as to pro- 
nounce all kings the devil's children; he gave the 
queen of England the appellation of Atheiſt; he 
ſaid, that the treachery of the king's heart was now 
fully diſcovered; and in his prayers for the queen 
he uſed theſe words; We muſt pray for her for the 
faſhion's ſake, but we have no cauſe : She will never 
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do us, any good, When ſummoned before the privy 


—.— council, he refuſed to anſwer to a civil court for 


1617. 


any thing delivered from the pulpit, even though 
the crime of which he was accuſed, was of a 
civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They 
raiſed a ſedition in Edinburgh **. The king, during 
ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged po- 
pulace; and it was not without courage, as well 
as dexterity, that he was. able to extricate him- 
ſelf". A few days after, a miniſter, preaching in 
the principal church of that capital, ſaid, that the 
king was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that one 
devil being expelled, ſeven worſe had entered in 
his place. To which he added, that the ſub- 
jets might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out 
of his hand. Scarcely, even during the darkeſt 
night of papal ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch 
inſtances of prieſtly encroachments, as the annals 
of Scotland preſent to us during that period, 

By theſe extravagant ſtretches of power, and by 
the patient conduct of James, the Seth began to 
loſe ground, even before the king's acceſſion to the 
throne of England: But no ſooner had that event 
taken place, than he made the Scottiſh clergy 
ſenſible, that he was become the ſovereign of a great 
kingdom, which he governed with great autho- 
rity, Though formerly he would have thought 
himſelf happy to have made a fair partition with 
them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he 
was now relolved. to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction 
in church as well as ſtate, and to put an end 
to their ſeditious practices. An aſſembly had 
been ſummoned at Aberdeen“: But, on account 
of his journey to London, he prorogued it to 


the year following. Some of the clergy, diſavow- 


t 17 Dec. 1396. 1 Spotſwood, x Ibid, 
July 1604, * 5 | 


ing 


ans t. 


ing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at the time 
firſt appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He 
threw them into priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, 
and acknowledged their error, were pardoned. The 
reſt were brought to their trial. They were con- 
demned for high treaſon. The king gave them their 


lives; but baniſhed them the kingdom. Six of them 


ſuffered this penalty *. 

Taz general aſſembly was afterwards induced * 
to acknowledge the king's authority in ſummoning 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction 
and viſitation of the biſhops. Even their favourite 
ſentence of excommunication was declared invalid, 
unleſs: confirmed by the ordinary. The king re- 
commended to the inferior courts the members 
whom they ſhould elect to this aſſembly; and every 
thing was conducted in it with little appearance of 
choice and -liberty . 

By his own prerogative likewiſe, which he ſeems 
to have ſtretched on this occaſion, the king erected 
à court of high cornmiſſion *, in imitation of that 
which was eſtabliſhed in England. The biſhops 


and a few of the clergy, who had been ſummoned, 


willingly acknowledged this court; and it proceeded 
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immediately upon buſineſs, as if its authority had 


been grounded on the full conſent of the whole le- 


giſlature. | 1 
Bur James reſerved the final blow for the time 


when he ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. 


13th June. 


He propoſed to the parliament, which was then 


aſſembled, that they ſhould enact, that, whatever 


& his.: majeſty ſhould determine in the external 


« government of the church, with the conſent of 
« the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a competent num- 
ber of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of 


2 Spotſwood. | 2 6th June 1610, 5 
o Spotſwood. | © ith Feb, 1610. 


cc law.“ 
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ec Jaw 9,” What number ſhould be deemed com. 
petent was not determined: And their nomination 
was left entirely to the king: So that his eccle- 
fiaſtical authority, had this bill paſſed, would have 
been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some of the 
clergy proteſted, They apprehended, they ſaid, that 
the purity of their church would, by means of this 
new authority, be polluted with all the rites and 
liturgy of the church of England. James, dreading 
clamour and oppoſition, dropped the bill, which 
had already paſſed the lords of articles; and aſſerted, 


that the inherent prerogative of the crown contained 


more power than was recognized by it. Some time 
after, he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the 
biſhops and thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. 
He there declared his reſolution of exerting his pre- 
rogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by his own authority, 
the few ceremonies which he had recommended to 
them. They entreated him rather to ſummon a 
general aſſembly, and to gain their aſſent. An 
aſſembly was accordingly ſummoned to meet on the 
25th of November enſuing. 

Yer this aſſembly, which met after the king's 
departure from Scotland, eluded all his applica- 
tions; and it was not till the ſubſequent year, that 
he was able to procure a vote for receiving his 
ceremonies. And through every ſtep of this affair, 


- m the parhament as well as in all the general 


aſſemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoſt reluc- 
tance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but 
James's importunity and authority had extorted a 
ſeeming: conſent, which was belied by the inward 
ſentiments of all ranks of people. Even the few, 
over whom religious prejudices were not prevalent, 
thought national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile imi- 


tation of the modes of worſhip practiſed in Eng- 


4 Spotſwood, Franklyn, p. 29. 
* land. 
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land. And every prudent man agreed in con- 
demning the meaſures of the king, who, by. an 
ill-timed zeal for inſignificant ceremonies, had be- 
trayed, though in an oppoſite manner, equal nar- 
rowneſs of mind with the perſons whom he treated with 
ſuch contempt. It was judged, that, had not theſe dan- 
erous humours been irritated by oppoſition; had 
they been allowed peaceably to evaporate ; they 
would at laſt have ſubſided within the limits of law 
and civil authority. And that, as all fanatical 
religions naturally circumſcribe to very narrow 
bounds the numbers and riches of the eccleſiaſtics; 
no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they loſe their 
credit over the people, and leave them under the 
natural and beneficent influence of their civil and 


moral obligations. 
Ar the ſame time that James ſhocked, in fo 


violent a manner, the religious principles of his 


Scottiſh ſubjects, he ated in oppolition to thoſe of 
his Engliſh. He had obſerved, in his progreſs 
through England, that a judaical obſervance of the 
Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was every 
day gaining ground throughout the kingdom, and 
that the people, under colour of religion, were, 
contrary to former practice, debarred ſuch ſports 
and recreations as contributed both to their health 
and their amuſement *. Feſtivals, which, in other 


gr 
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nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public 


worſhip, partly to mirth and ſociety, were here 
totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and 
ſerved to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and gloomy contem- 
plations, to which the people were, of themſelves, 
lo unfortunately ſubject. The king imagined, that 
it would be eaſy to infuſe cheerfulneſs into this dark 
ſpirit of devotion. He iſſued a proclamation to 
allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds 


Kennet, p. 709. 
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of lawful games and exerciſes; and, by his au- 
thority, he endeavoured to give ſanction to a practice, 
which his ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt inſtance 


of profaneneſs and impiety t. 


s Franklyn, b. u. To ſhew how rigid the Engliſh, chiefly the 
puritans, were become in this particular, a bill was introduced into 
the houſe of commons, in the 18th of the king, for the more ſtrict 
obſervance of the Sunday, which they affected to call the Sabbath. 
One Shepherd oppoſed” this bill, objected to the appellation of Sab- 
bath as puritanical, defended dancing bythe example of David, and 
ſeems even to have juſtified ſports on that day, For this profaneneſs 
he was expelled the houſe, by the fuggeſtion of Mr. Pym. The 
houſe of lords oppoſed ſo far this puritanical ſpirit of the commons, 
that they propoſed, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be chan 
into that of the Lord: Day. Journ. 15, 16 Feb. 1620, 28 May 
1621. In Shepherd's ſentence, his offence is ſaid by the houſe to be 


great, exorbitant, unparalleled, 
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CHAP. XL VIII. 


Sir Malter Raleigb's expedition — His execution 
— InſurreFions in Bohemia Le of the 

Palatinate Negotiations with Spain — A 
parliament —— Parties —— Fall of Bacon 
Rupture between the king and the commons 
Prateſtation of the commons. 


T the time when fir Walter Raleigh was firſt 
confined in the Tower, his violent and haughty 
temper had rendered him the moſt unpopular man 
in England ; . and his condemnation was chiefly 
owing to that public odium under which he la- 
boured. During the thirteen years impriſonment 
which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of the nation were 
much changed with regard to him. Men had leiſure 
to reflect on the hardſhip, not to fay injuſtice, of 
his ſentence ; they pitied his active and enterpriſing 
ſpirit, which languiſhed in the rigours of confine- 
ment; they were ſtruck with the extenſive genius 
of the man, who, being educated amidſt naval and 
military enterpriſes, had ſurpaſſed, in the purſuits 
of literature, even thoſe of the moſt recluſe and 
ſedentary lives; and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age, and under his cir- 
cumſtances, could engage him to undertake and 
execute ſo great a work as his Hiſtory of the 
World. To increaſe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, 
on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
liberty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine, 
which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which 
was ſufficient, according to his repreſentation, not 
only to enrich all the adventurers, but wo 
| or 
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gave little credit to theſe mighty. promiſes ; both 
becauſe he believed that no ſuch mine as the one 
deſcribed was any-where in nature, and becauſe he 
conſidered Raleigh as a man of deſperate fortunes, 
whoſe bulineſs it was, by any means, to procure his 
freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in credit and au- 
thority. Thinking, however, that he had already 
undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he releaſed him 
from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden 
mine had induced multitudes" to engage hep him, 
the king gave them permiſſion to try the adventure, 
and, at "their deſire, he conferred on Raleigh autho- 


' rity over his fellow-adventurers. Though ſtrongly” 


ſolicited, he {till refuſed to grant him a pardon, 


which ſeemed a natural-conſequence, when he was 


intruſted with power and command. But James 
declared himſelf ſtill diffident of Ralcigh's inten- 
tions; and he meant, he ſaid, to reſerve the former 
ſentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 
Raton well knew, that it was far from the 
king's purpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments: He therefore firmly denied that Spain had 
planted any colonies on that part of the coaſt where 
his mine lay. When Gondomar, the ambaſſador of 
that nation, alarmed at his preparations, carried 
complaints to the king, Raleigh ſtill proteſted the 
innocence”: of his intentions: And James aſſured 
Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile at- 
tempt, but ſhould pay with his head for ſo audacious 
an enterpriſe. The miniſter, however, concluding 
that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without 


ſome purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence 


to the court of Madrid, who immediately gave or- 

ders for arming and fortifying all their ſettlements, 

particularly thoſe along the coaſt of Guiana. 
Wu the courage and avarice of the Spaniards 


and — had diſcovered ſo many new worlds, 
they 
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hs barbarous heathens whom they invaded, not 
only in arts and arms, but alſo in the juſtice of 1618. 
the quarrel: They applied to Alexander VI. who 
then filled the papal chair; and he generouſly be- 
ſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and on 
the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. 
The more {ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknowledged 
not the authority of the Roman pontiff, | eſtabliſhed 
the firſt. diſcovery as the foundation of heir title; 
and if a pirate or ſea- adventurer of their nation had 
but erected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a me- 
morial of his taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the 
whole continent to belong to them, and thought 
themſelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as uſur- 
pers, the ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It 
was in this manner that fir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown 
of England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a 
region as large as the half of Europe; and though 
he had immediately left the coaſt, : yet he pretended 
that the'Engliſh title to the whole remained certain 
| and indefeazable. But it-had happened in the mean 
time, that the Spaniards, not knowing, or not ac- 
knowledging this imaginary claim, had taken pof- 
ſeſſion of a part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement 
on the river Oronooko, had built a little town called 
St. Thomas, and were there working ſome mines of 
ſmall value. 
To this place Raleigh directly bent his courſe; 
ö and, remaining himſelf at the mouth of the river 
> with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to 
St. Thomas, under the command of his ſon, and 
of captain Keymis, a perſon entirely devoted to 
him. The Spaniards, who had expected this inya- 
ſion, fired on the Engliſh at their landing, were re- 
pulſed, and purſued into the town. Young Raleigh, 
to A his men, called out, That this was the 
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true mine, and none but fools looked for any otber; ated 
advancing upon the Spaniards, received a ſhot, of 
which he immediately expired. This diſmayed not 


Keymis and the others. They carried on the at- 


tack ; got poſſeſſion of the town, which they after- 


wards. reduced to aſhes; and found not in it any 
thing of value. 1 5 


* x 


_ RaLzicn did not pretend, that he had himſelf 
ſeen the mine, which he had engaged ſo many peo- 


2 to go in queſt of: It was Keymis, he ſaid, who 
had formerly diſcovered it, and had brought him 


that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch immenſe 
treaſures. Yet Keymis, who owned that he was 
within two hours' march of the place, refuſed, on 
the moſt abſurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep 
towards finding it; and he returned immediately to 
Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his ſon's death, 


and the ill ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. Senſible to re- 
Ea and dreading puniſnment for his behaviour, 


Keymis, in deſpair, retired into his cabin, and put 
an end to his own life. 


THE other adventurers now concluded, that they 


were deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known 
of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 


that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Tho- 
mas; and .having encouraged his company by the 


2 of that place, to have thence proceeded to 


e invaſion of the other Spaniſn ſettlements; that 
he expected to repair his ruined fortunes by ſuch 


daring enterpriſes; and that he truſted to the money 
he ſhould 7 for making his 2 with Eng- 
land; or if that view failed him, 


at he purpoſed 
to retire into ſome other country, where his riches 


Tas ſmall acquiſitions gained by the ſack of St. 


Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's companions from 
entering into theſe views; though there were many 
.circumſtagces 2 the treaty and late tranſactions 


between 


Ars 

between the nations, which might invite them to 
engage in ſuch a piratical war againſt the Spaniards. 

| Wren England made peace with Spain, the 
example. of Henry IV. was imitated; who, at the 
treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting 
all queſtions with regard to the Indian trade, had 
agreed to paſs over that article in total ſilence. The 
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Spaniards having, all along, publiſhed ſevere edicts 


againſt the intercourſe of any European nation with 
their colonies, interpreted this ſilence in their own 
favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of 
England in the eſtabliſned laws of Spain. The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, pretended that, as they 
had never been excluded by any treaty from com- 
merce with any part of the king of Spain's domi- 
nions, it was till as lawful for them to trade with 
his ſettlements in either Indies, as with his European 
territories: In conſequence of this ambiguity, many 
adventurers from England failed to the Spaniſh 
Indies, and met with ſevere puniſhment when 
caught; as they; on the other hand, often ſtole, 
and, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade with 
e inhabitants, and reſiſted, nay ſometimes plun- 
. dered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of this 
nature, which had been carried to a great height 
on both ſides; it was 2 to bury in total oblivion; 
becauſe of the difficulty which was found in reme- 
dying them, upon any fixed principles. er 
Bor as there appeared a great difference between 
private adventurers in ſingle ſhips, and a fleet acting 
under a royal commiſſion, Raleigh's companions 
thought it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, 
and carry him along with them to anſwer for his 
conduct. It appears that he employed many arti- 
fices, firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, and, failing of that, to make his eſca 
into France: But all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he 
was delivered into the king's hands, and ſtrictiy 
"ot. VI. +". AE! * examined, 


od 
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examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, before 


ſuſpicions, e pg to Raleigh's intentions, had 
been weil grounded; that he had abuſed the king in 
the repreſentations which he had made of his pro- 


jected adventure; that, contrary to his inſtructions, 


he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile manner 
againſt his majeſty's allies; and that he had wilfully 


burned and deſtroyed a town belonging to the king 


of Spain. He might have been tried, either by 
common law for this act of violence and piracy, or 
by martial law for breach of orders: But it was an 
eſtabliſhed principle among lawyers , that as he 
lay under an actual attainder for high treaſon, he 
could not be brought to a new trial for any other 
crime. To ſatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, 
which raiſed the loudeſt complaints againſt him, the 
king made uſe of that power which he had purpoſely 
reſerved in his own hands, and figned the warrant 
for his execution upon his former ſentence ®. 
RaLEIOn, finding his fate inevitable, collected 
all his courage: And though he had formerly made 
uſe of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning mad- 
neſs, ſickneſs, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to 
protract his examination and procure his eſcape, he 
now reſolved to act his part with bravery and reſo- 
lution. *Tis a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one 


for all ills, when he felt the edge of the ax by which 


he was to be beheaded *. His harangue to the people 
was calm and eloquent ; and he endeavoured to re- 
venge himſelf, and to load his enemies with the 
public hatred, by ſtrong aſſeverations of facts, which, 
to ſay the leaſt, may be eſteemed very doubtful *, 


t See this matter diſcuſſed in Bagon's Letters, publiſhed by Dr. Birch, 
p-18t, b See note I] at the end of the volume. © Franklyn, p. 32. 

k afferted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he had no wile con- 
tributed to Effex's death: But the laſt letter in Murden's Collection 
contains the ſtrongeſt proof of the contrary, 


20 | With 


Wich the utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon 
the block, and received the fatal blow. And in 
his death there appeared the ſame great, but ill- 
regulated mind, which, during his life, had diſplayed 
itſelf in all his conduct and behaviour. 

No meaſure of James's reign was attended with 


more public diſſatisfaction than the puniſhment of 


fir Walter Raleigh. To execute a fentence which 
was Originally ſo hard, which had been fo long 
ſuſpended, and which ſeemed to have been tacitly 
pardoned, by conferring on him a new truſt and 
commiſſion, was deemed an inſtance of cruelty and 
injuſtice. To facrifice, to a concealed enemy of 
England, the life of the only man in the nation who 
had a high reputation for valour and military expe- 
rience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiferetion 2 
And the intimate connexions which the king was 
now entering into with Spain, being univerſally diſ- 
taſteful; rendered this proof of his complaiſance {till 
more invidious and unpopular. | 

James had entertained an opinion, which was pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and which had been adopted by 
none of his predeceſſors, that any alliance, below 
that of a great king, was unworthy of a prince of 


Wales; and he never would allow any princeſs but 


a daughter of France or Spain to be mentioned as a 
match for his ſon-', This inſtance of pride, which 
really implies meanneſs, as if he could receive ho- 
nour from any alliance, was ſo well known, that 
Spain had founded on it the hopes of governing, in 
the moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo 
little celebrated for politics or prudence. During 
the life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped 
ſome hints of beſtowing on that prince his eldeſt 
daughter, whom he afterwards diſpoſed of in mar- 
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riage to the young king of France, Lewis XIII. 


At that time the views of the Spaniards were to 


1 Kennet, p. 703. 748. 
H 2 engage 
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engage James into a neutrality with regard to the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed between 
the proteſtant and popiſh line ® : But the bait' did 
not then take; and James, in conſequence of his 
alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of 
France, marched “ four thouſand men, under the 
command of fir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe 
two powers, and put the marqueſs of Brandenburgh 
and the palatine of Newbourg in poſſeſſion of that 
dutchy. | 

| GonDoMaR was, at this time, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador in England; a man whoſe flattery was the 
more artful, becauſe covered with the appearance of 
frankneſs and ſincerity ; whoſe politics were the 
more dangerous, becauſe diſeviſed 1 under the maſk 
of mirth and pleaſantry. He now made offer of 
the ſecond daughter of Spain to prince Charles; 
and, that he might render the temptation irreſiſtible 
to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of an 
immenſe fortune, which ſhould attend the princeſs. 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract 
no alliance with a heretic *, entered into negotiations 
with James, which they artfully protracted, and, 
amidſt every diſappointment, they ſtill redoubled 
his hopes of ſucceſs*. The tranſactions in Ger- 
many, ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, be- 
came every day a new motive for this duplicity of 
conduct. | 
' In that great revolution of manners which hap- 
pened during the ſixteenth and the ſeventeenth cen- 
turies, the only nations who had the honourable, 
though often melancholy advantage, of making an 
effort for their expiring privileges, were ſuch as, to- 
gether with the principles of civil liberty, were ani- 
mated with a zeal for religious parties and opinions. 


Beſides the irreſiſtible force of ſtanding armies, the 
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European prinees poſſeſſed this advantage, that they * 7 2 


were deſcended from the ancient royal families; that 

d they continued the ſame appellations of magiſtrates, 1618. 

bs the fame appearance of civil government; and re- | 

f ſtraining themſelves by all the forms of legal admi- 

- niſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their 

x unguarded ſubjects. Even the German nations, who 

N formerly broke the Roman chains, and reſtored 

6 liberty ro mankind, now loſt their own liberty, and 
faw with grief the abſolute authority of their princes 
firmly eſtabliſhed among them. In their circum- 

0 ſtances, nothing but a pious zeal, which diſregards 

f all motives of human prudence, could have made 

g them entertain hopes of preſerving any longer thoſe 

a privileges which their anceſtors, through ſo many 

f ages, had tranſmitted to them. 

As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her 

g extenſive dominions, had ever made religion the 


retence for her uſurpations, ſne now met with 

reſiſtance from a like principle; and the catholic 

religion, as uſual, had ranged itſelf on the ſide of 

monarchy; the proteſtant, on that of liberty. The 

ſtates of Bohemia, having taken arms againſt the 

emperor Matthias, continued their revolt againſt his 
ſucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſervance of 
all the edicts enacted in favour of the new religion, 
together with the reſtoration of their ancient laws 
and conſtitution. The neighbouring principalities, 
Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, even the king- 
dom of Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and 
throughout all theſe populous and martial provinces, 
the ſpirit of diſcord and civil war had univerſally 
diffuſed itſelf A. 

FERDINAND II. who poſſeſſed more vigour and 1613. 
greater abilities, though not more lenity and mode- 
ration, than are uſual with the Auſtrian princes, 
ſtrongly armed himſelf for the recovery of his au- 
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thority; and, beſides employing the aſſiſtance of his 
ſubjects, who profeſſed the ancient religion, he en- 
gaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the neigh- 
bouring notentates. All the catholic princes of the 
empire had embraced his defence; even Saxony, 
the moſt powerful of the proteſtant: Poland had 
declared itſelf in his favour ©; and, above all, the 
Spanifh monarch, deeming his own intereſt cloſely 
connected with that of the younger branch of his 
family, prepared powerful ſuccours from Italy, and 
from the Low Countries; and he alſo advanced 
large ſums for the ſupport of Ferdinand and of the 
catholic religion. | 

THz ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe mighty 
preparations, began alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance; 
and, together with that ſupport which they obtained 
from the evangelical union in Germany, they en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh connexions with greater princes. 
They caſt their eyes on Frederic, elector palatine. 
They conſidered, that beſides commanding no deſpi- 
cable force of his own, he was ſon- in- law to the king 
of England, and nephew to prince Maurice, whoſe 
authority was become almoſt abſolute in the United 
Provinces. . They hoped that theſe princes, moved 
by the connexions of blood, as well as by the tie of 
their common religion, would intereſt themſelves. in 
all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote his 


greatneſs. They therefore made him a tender of 


their crown, which they conſidered as elective; and 
the young palatine, ſtimulated by ambition, without 
conſulting either James * or Maurice, whoſe oppoſi- 
tion he foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, and 
marched all his forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of 
his new ſubjects. 

Tux news of theſe events no ſooner reached Eng- 
land, than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage 
in the quarrel, Scarcely was the ardour greater, with 


7 Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 13, 14. Franklyn, p. 49. 
which 
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which all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew 
to reſcue the holy land from the dominion of infi- 
dels. The nation was, as yet, ſincerely attached to 
the blood of their monarchs, and they conſidered 
their connexion with the palatine, who had married 
a daughter of England, as very cloſe and intimate. 
And when they heard of catholics carrying on wars 
and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, they thought 
their own intereſt deeply concerned, and regarded 
their neutrality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of 
God, and of his holy religion. In ſuch a quarrel, 
they would gladly have marched to the oppoſite ex- 
tremity of Europe, have plunged themſelves into. a 
chaos of German politics, and have expended all the 
blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining a 
conteſt with the whole houſe of Auſtria, at the very 
time, and in the very place, in which it was the 
molt potent, and almoſt irrreſiſtible. 

Bur James, beſides that his temper was too little 
enterpriſing for ſuch vaſt undertakings, was re- 
ſtrained by another motive, which had a mighty 
influence over him : He refuſed to patronize the re- 
volt of ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. From the 
very firſt he denied to his ſon- in- law the title of 
King of Bohemia *: He forbade him to be prayed for 
in the churches under that appellation: And though 
he owned that he had nowiſe examined the preten- 
ſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the revolted 
ſtates ©, ſo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, 
that he concluded ſubjects mult ever be in the wrong, 
when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe who had ac- 
quired or aſſumed that majeſtic title. 'T hus, even 
in meaſures founded on true politics, James inter- 
mixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as diminiſhed his 
authority, and expoſed him ta the imputation of 
weakneſs and of error. 
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MraxwniLxE affairs every where haſtened to a 

criſis. Ferdinand levied. a great force, under the 
command of the duke of Bavaria and the count of 
Bucquoy ; and advanced upon his enemy in Bohe- 
mia. In the Low Countries, Spinola collected a 
veteran army of thirty thouſand men. When Ed- 
monds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, made remon- 
ſtrances to the archduke Albert, he was anſwered, 
that the orders. for this armament had been tranſ⸗ 
mitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he alone 
knew the ſecret deſtination of it. Spinola again told 
the miniſter, that his orders were {till ſealed ; but, 
if Edmonds would accompany him in his march 
to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give 
him full ſatisfaction “. It was more eaſy to ſee his 
intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Almoſt at 
one time, it was known in England that Frederic, 
being defeated in the great and deciſive battle of 
— had fled with his family into Holland, and 
* that Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and, meet- 
ing with no reſiſtance, except from ſome princes of 
the union, and from one Engliſh regiment of 2400 
men, commanded by the brave ſir Horace Vere *, 
had, in a little time, reduced the greater part of that 
Principality. 
Hon were now the murmurs and complaints 
againſt the king's neutrality and unactive diſpoſition. 
The happineſs and tranquillity of their own country 
became diſtaſteful to the Engliſn, when they reflected 
on the grievances and diſtreſſes of their proteſtant 
brethren in Germany. They conſidered not, that 
their interpoſition in the wars of the continent, 
though agreeable to religious zeal, could not, at 
that time, be juſtified by any ſound maxims of 
politics; that, however exorbitant the | Auſtrian 
greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant to give 
any juſt alarm to England; that mighty reſiſtance 
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would yet be made by ſo many potent and warlike CHAP. 
princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield | A 
their neck to the yoke; that France, now engaged 1620. 
to contract a double alliance with the Auſtrian 
family, muſt neceſſarily be ſoon rouſed from her 
lethargy, and oppoſe the progreſs of ſo hated a 
rival; that in the farther advance of conqueſts, 

even the intereſts of the two branches of that am- 
bitious family muſt interfere, and beget mutual 
jealouſy and oppoſition ; that a land-war, carried on 

at ſuch'a diſtance, would waſte the blood and trea- 

ſure of the Engliſh nation, without any hopes of 
ſucceſs ; that a ſea-war, indeed, might be both ſafe 

and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would not affect 

the enemy in ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop 

their career of ſucceſs in Germany, and abandon all 

their acquiſitions ; and that the proſpect of reco- 
vering the Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the 

affair was reduced to this ſimple queſtion, whether 

peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain 

hopes of plunder and of conqueſt in the Indies, were 
preferable? a queſtion which, at the beginning of 

the King's reign, had already been decided, an 
perhaps with reaſon, in favour of the former ad- 
yantages. 

James minke have defended his pacific meaſures Negotia- 
by ſuch plauſible arguments : But theſe, though the — 8 
chief, ſeem not to have been the ſole motives which 
ſwayed him. He had entertained the notion, that, 
as his own juſtice and moderation had ſhone out 
ſo conſpicuouſly throughout all theſe tranſactions, 
the whole houſe of Auſtria, though not awed by 
the power of England, would willingly, from mere 
reſpect to his virtue, ſubmit themſelyes to fo equi- 
table an arbitration; . He flattered himſelf thar, 

after he had formed an intimate connection wit 
the Spaniſh monarch, by means of his ſon's mar- 
Fiage, the reſtitution of the Palatinate might be 

procured, 
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CHAP. procured, from the motive alone of friendſhip and 
1 perſonal attachment. He perceived not, that his 
1620, unactive virtue, the more it was extolled, the 
eater diſregard was it expoſed to. He was not 
enſible that the Spaniſh match was itſelf attended 
with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation 
would ſcarcely be able to ſurmount them; much 
leſs, that this match could in good policy be de- 
pended on, as the means of procuring ſoch extra- 
ordinary advantages. His unwarlike diſpoſttion, in- 
creaſed by age, riveted him till faſter in his errors, 
and determined him to ſeek the reſtoration of his 
ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreaties, by ar- 
guments and embaſſies, rather than by blood and 
violence. And the ſame defect of courage which 
held him in awe of foreign nations, made him 
likewiſe afraid of ſhocking the prejudices of his own 
ſubjects, and kept him from openly avowing the 
meaſures which he was determined to purſue. Or, 
perhaps, he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to ac- 
count; and, by their means, engage his people to 
furniſh him with ſupplies, of which their exceſſive 
frugality had hitherto made them ſo ſparing and 
reſerved”. 

Hes firſt tried the expedient of a benevolence or 
free-gift from individuals; pretending the urgency 
of the caſe, which would not admit of leiſure for 

A parlia- any other meaſure: But the jealouſy of liberty was 
ment. now rouſed, and the nation regarded theſe pre- 

' tended benevolences as real extortions, contrary to 
law, and dangerous to freedom, however authoriſed 
by ancient precedent. A parliament was found to 
be the only reſource which could furniſh any large 
ſupplies; and writs were accordingly iſſued for ſum- 
moning that great council of the nation. 

EEE In this parliament there appeared, at firſt, no- 
26th June. thing but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
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| commons; and they ſeemed determined to ſacrifice CHAP, 

every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpond- — 

ence with their prince. They would allow no 1621. 

mention to be made of the new cuſtoms or im- 
poſitions, which had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the 
| former parliament*: The impriſonment of the 
| members of that parliament was here, by ſome, 
complained of; but, by the authority of the graver 
and more prudent part of the houſe, that grievance 
was buried in oblivion *: And, being informed that 
the king had remitted ſeveral conſiderable ſums to 
| the palatine, the commons, without a negative, 

voted him two ſubſidies *®; and that too, at the 
| very beginning of the ſeſſion, contrary to the maxims 
| frequently adopted by their predeceſſors. | 
| AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very 
| temperate manner, to the examination of grievances. 
| They found, that patents had been granted to fir 
Giles Mompeſſon and fir Francis Michel, for li- 
cenſing inns and ale-houſes; that great ſums of 
| money had been exacted, under pretext of theſe 
| licences; and that ſuch inn-keepers as preſumed to 
| continue their buſineſs, without ſatisfying the ra- 

acity of the patentees, had been ſeverely puniſhed 

« fine, impriſonment, and vexatious proſecutions. 
| Taz fame perſons had allo procured a patent, 
| which they ſhared with fir Edward Vilhers, brother 
| to Buckingham, for the ſole making of gold and 
|  filver thread and lace, and had obtained very ex- 

traordinary powers for preventing any rivalſhip in 
| theſe manufaQures : They were armed with authority 
to ſearch for all goods, which might interfere with 
their patent ; and even to puniſh, at their own will 
and diſcretion, the makers, importers, and venders 
of ſuch commodities. Many had grievouſly ſuf- 
tered by this exorbitant juriſdiction; and the lace 
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which had been manufactured by the patentees 
was univerſally found to be adulterated, and to be 
compoſed more of copper than of the precious 
metals. i | | 
Tnest grievances the commons repreſented to 
the king; and they met with a very gracious and 
very cordial reception. He ſeemed even thankful 
for the information given him ; and declared him- 
ſelf aſhamed, that ſach abuſes, unknowingly to him, 
had creeped into his adminiftration. © I affure 
* you,” faid he, “ had I before heard theſe things 


e complained of, I would have done the office of 


Bacon's 
fall. 


ce a juſt king, and out of parliament have puniſhed 
te them, as ſeverely, and peradventure more, than 
« you now intend to do.” A ſentence was paſſed 
for the puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon ©. It 
was executed on the former. The latter broke 
priſon and eſcaped. Villiers was, at that time, ſent 
purpoſely on a foreign employment; and his guilt 


being leſs enormous, or leſs apparent, than that of 


the others, he was the more ealily protected by the 


credit of his brother Buckingham *, 


ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, the commons car- 
ried their ſcrutiny, and ſtill with a reſpectful hand, 


into other abuſes of importance. The great ſeal 
was, at that time, in the hands of the celebrated 


Bacon, created viſcount St. Albans; a man univer- 
ſally admired for the greatneſs of his genius, and 
beloved for che courteouſneſs and humanity of his 
behaviour. He was the great ornament of his age 


4 Franklyn, p. 51. Ruſhworth, p. 25. © Franklyn, p. 52. 
Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 27. 

f Yelverton, the attorney-general, was accuſed by the commons for 
drawing the patents for theſe inonopolies, and for ſupporting them. 
He aplogifed for himſelf, that he was forced by Buckingham, and 
that he ſuppoſed it to be the king's pleaſure, The lords were ſo 
offended at theſe artieles of defence, though neceſſary to the attorney- 
general, that they fined him 10,000 pounds to the king, 5000 to the 
duke. The fines, however, were afterwards remitted, Franklyn, 
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and nation; and nought was wanting to render him CHAP. 
the ornament of human nature itſelf, but that XLVIII. 
ſtrength of mind which might check his intemperate 1621. 
deſire of preferment, that could add nothing to his 
dignity, and might reſtrain his profuſe inclination to 
expence, that could be requiſite neither for his 
honour nor entertainment. His want of ceconomy, 
and his indulgence to ſervants, had involved him in 
neceſſities; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, 
he had been tempted to take bribes, by the title of 
preſents, and that in a very open manner, from 
ſuitors in chancery. It appears that it had been 
uſual for former chancellors to take preſents; and 
it is pretended that Bacon, who followed the ſame 
dangerous —— had ſtill, in the ſeat of juſtice, 
preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had given 
Juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom 
he had received the wages of iniquity. Complaints 
roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt reached 
the houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeachment 
againſt. him to the peers. The chancellor, con- 
ſcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his 
Judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, to 
eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter inquiry. The 
lords inſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his 
corruptions. He acknowledged twenty-eight articles ; 
and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, 
to be impriſoned in the Tower during the king's 
pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, 
or employment, and never again to fit in parliament, 
or come within the verge of the court. 

Tris dreadful ſentence, -dreadful to a man of 
nice ſenſibility to honour, he ſurvived five years 
and, being releaſed in a little time from the Tower, 
his genius, yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt in- 
volved circumſtances and a depreſſed ſpirit, and 
ſhone out in literary productions, which have made 
his guilt or weakneſſes be forgotten or overlooked 
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by poſterity. In conſideration of his great merit, 
the king remitted his fine, as well as all the other 
parts of his ſentence, conferred on him a large pen- 
fion of 1800 pounds: a-year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and 
misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at laſt, 
acknowledged with regret, that he had too long 
neglected the true ambition of a fine genius; and 
by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which require 
much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, 
than the purfuits of learning, had expoſed himſelf 
to ſuch grievous calamities b. 15112 TU 
Tax commons had entertained the idea, that 
they were the great patrons of the people, and that 
the redreſs. of all grievances muſt proceed from 
them; and to this principle they were chiefly be- 
holden for the regard and conſideration of the 
blic. In the execution of this office, they now 
ept their ears open to complaints of every kind ; 
and they carried their reſearches into many griev- 
ances, which, though of no great importance, could 
not be touched on, without ſenſibly affecting the 
king and his miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed 
every moment to be invaded; the king's authority, 
in every article, was diſputed; and James, who 
was willing to correct the abuſes of his power, would 
not ſubmit to have his power itſelf queſtioned and 
denied. After the houſe, therefore, had ſitten near 
ſix months, and had, as yet, brought no conſider- 
able buſineſs to a full concluſion, the king reſolved, 
under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon, to interrupt 
their proceedings; and he ſent them word, that he 
was determined, in a little time, to adjourn them till 
next winter. The commons made application to the 


s It is thought, that appeals from chancery to the houſe of peers 
firſt came into practice, while Bacon held the great ſeal. Appeals, 
under the form of ori- of error, had long before lain againſt the courts 
of law, Blackſtonc's Commentary, vol. iii, p. 454+ 
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jords, and deſired them to join in a petition for de- 
laying the adjournment; which was refuſed by the 
upper houſe. The king regarded this project of 
a joint petition as an attempt to force him from 
his meaſures: He thanked the peers for their re- 
fuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it were 
their deſire, he would delay the adjournment, but 
would not ſo far comply with the requeſt of the 
lower houſe*®. And thus, in theſe great national 
affairs, the ſame peeviſhneſs, which, in private al- 
tercations, often raiſes a quarrel from the ſmalleſt 
beginnings, produced a mutual coldneſs and diſguſt 
between the king and the commons. 

DvuzinG the receſs of parliament, the king uſed 
every meaſure to render himſelf popular with the 
nation, and to appeaſe the riſing ill- humour of their 
repreſentatives. He had voluntarily offered the 
parliament to circumſcribe his own prerogative, and 
to abrogate for the future his power of granting 
monopolies. He now recalled all the patents of 
that kind, and redreſſed every article of grievance, 
to the number of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been 
complained of in the houſe of commons. But he 
gained not the end which he propoſed. The diſ- 
guſt, which kad appeared at parting, could not fo 
ſuddenly be diſpelled. He had likewiſe been ſo im- 
prudent as to commit to priſon ſir Edwin Sandys *, 
without any known cauſe, beſides his activity and 
vigour in diſcharging his duty as a member of par- 
liament. And, above all, the tranſactions in Ger- 
many were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cau- 
tions, negotiations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy 
of honour and religion which prevailed throughout 
the nation. This ſummer, the ban of the empire 
| had 


k Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 35. i Ibid. vol. i. p. 36. Kennet, 
p- 733+ þ * Journ, x Dec. 1621. 

To ſhew to what degree the nation was inflamed with regard to 
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had been publiſhed againſt the elector palatine | 
and the execution of it was committed to the duke 
of Bavaria”. The Upper Palatinate was, in a little 
time, conquered by that prince ; and meaſures were 
taking in the empire for beſtowing on him the 
electoral dignity, of which the palatine was de- 
ſpoiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous 
family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland 
or at Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bouillon. 
And throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the 
Palatinates, as well as in Bohemia; Auſtria; and 
Luſatia, the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms was at- 
tended with rigours and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt 
the profeſſors of the reformed religion. pee 
TR zeal of the commons immediately moved 
them, upon their aſſembling, to take all theſe tranſ- 
actions into conſideration. They framed a remon- 
ſtrance, which they intended to carry to the king. 
They repreſented, that the enormous growth of the 
Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of Europe; 
that the progreſs of the catholic religion in Eng- 
land bred the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, leſt it 
ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the king- 
dom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty towards 
the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity ; that the uncon- 
trolled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian family 
in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the 
Engliſh papiſts ; but above all, that the proſpect 
of the Spaniſh match elevated them fo far as to 


vate converſation, as if he were pleaſed with the misfortunes of the pa- 
Jatine and his wife. The commons were in a flame, and, pretending to 
be a court of judicature and of record, proceeded to condemn him to a 
ſevere puniſhments The houſe of lords checked this encroachment z 
and; what was extraordinary, confidering the preſent humour of t!'e 
lower houſe, the latter acquieſced in the ſentiments of the peers. This 
is almoſt the only pretenſion of the Engliſh commons, in which the 
have not prevailed. Happily for the nation, they have been ſucceſl- 
ful in almoſt all their other claims, See Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. v. 
p- 428, 429, &c. Journ. 4, 8, 12 May 1621, | 

m Franklyn, p. 73. 


11 , hope 


1 NIS . 113 
hope for an entire toleration, if not the final re- GH. 
eftabliſhment of their religion. The commons; — 
therefore, entreated his majeſty, that he would im 1627. 
mediately undertake the defence of the palatine, 
and maintain it by force of arms; that he would 
turn his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe armies and trea- 
ſures were the chief ſupport of the catholic intereſt 
in Europe; that he would enter into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his ſon but with a proteſtant 

rinceſs ; that the children of popiſh recuſants ſhould 
£ taken from their parents, and be committed to 
the care of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters ; 
| and that the fines and confiſcations, to which the 
catholics were by law liable, ſhould be levied with 
| the utmoſt ſeverity ". 
By this bold ſtep, unprecedented in England for 
many years, and ſcarcely ever heard of in peaceable 
times, the commons attacked at once all the king's 
favourite maxims of government ; his cautious and 
pacific meaſures, his lenity towards the Romiſh re- 
: ligion, and his attachment to the Spaniſh alliance, 
from which he promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty ad- 
vantages. But what moſt diſguſted him was, their 
ſeeming invaſion. of his prerogative, and their pre- 
trending, under colour of advice, to direct his con- 
duct. in ſuch points as had ever been acknowledged 
to belong ſolely to the management and direction of 
the ſovereign, He was, at that time, abſent at 
Newmarket; but as ſoon as he heard of the in- 
tended remonſtrance of the commons, he wrote a 
letter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked 
the houſe for openly debating matters far above 
their reach and capacity, and he ſtrictly forbade 
them to meddle with any thing that regarded his 
government, or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially 
not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the daughter 
of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or 
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any other of his friends and confederates. In order 
the more to intimidate them, he mentioned the 
impriſonment of ſir Edwin Sandys; and though he 
denied that the confinement of that member had 
been owing to any offence committed in the houſe, 
he plainly told them, that he thought himſelf fully 
entitled to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parliament, 
as well during its fitting as after its diſſolution ; and 
that he intended thenceforward to chaſtiſe any man, 
whoſe inſolent behaviour there ſhould miniſter oc- 
caſion of offence . 

Tr1s violent letter, in which the king, though 
he here imitated former precedents, may be thought 
not to have acted altogether on the defenſive, had 
the effect which might naturally have been ex- 
pected from it: The commons were inflamed, not 
terrified. Secure of their own popularity, and of 
the bent of the nation towards a war with the ca- 
tholics abroad, and the perſecution of popery at 
home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, 
who was unfupported by military force, and whoſe 
gentle temper would, of itſelf, fo ſoon diſarm his 
ſeverity. In a new remonitrarice, therefore, they 
ſtill inſiſted on their former remonſtrance and ad- 
vice; and they maintained, though in reſpectful 
terms, that they were entitled to interpoſe with their 
counſel] in all matters of government; that, to 

ſſeſs entire freedom of ſpeech, in their debates on 
public buſineſs, was their ancient and undoubted 


right, and an inheritance tranfmitted to them from 


their anceſtors; and that, if any member abuſed 
this liberty, it belonged to the houſe alone, who 
were witneſſes of his- offence, to inflict a proper 
cenſure upon him. | 

So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated, to 
appeaſe the king. It is ſaid, when the approach of 


-© Franklyn; p. 60. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p- 43. Kennet, p. 741. 
> Franklyn, p. 60 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 44. Kennet, p. 741. 


the 


he committee who were to preſent it was notified 
o him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought: 
For that there were ſo many cn is 
anſwer was prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, 
that their remonſtrance was more like a denunciation 
of war than an addreſs of dutiful ſubjects; that their 
pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate affairs, with- 
out exception, was ſuch a plenipotence as none of 
their anceſtors, even during the reign of the weakeſt 
princes, had ever pretended to; that public tranſ- 
actions depended on a complication of views and 
intelligence, with which they were entirely unac- 
quainted; that they could not better ſhew their 
wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within 
their proper ſphere * ; and that, in any buſineſs which 
depended on his prerogative, they had no title to in- 
terpoſe with their advice, except when he was pleaſed 
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to deſire it. And he concluded with theſe memo- 


rable words: And though we cannot allow of your 
ſtyle, in mentioning your ancient and undoubted right 
and inheritance, but would rather have wiſhed that 
ye had ſaid, that your privileges were derived from 
the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for 
the moſt of them grew from precedents, which ſhews 
rather a toleration than inheritance); yet we are 
pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that as long 
as you contain yourſelves within the limits of your 
duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve 
your lawful liberties and privileges as ever any of 
our predeceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our own 
royal prerogative *.- | 

Tas open pretenſion of the king's naturally gave 
great alarm to the houſe of commons. They ſaw 
taeir title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, 


4 Kennet, p. 43. 
N ſutor ultra crepidam. This expreſſion is imagined to be inſolent 


and diſobliging: But it was a Latin proverb familiarly uſed on all 


occaſions. 
* Franklyn, p. 62, 63, 64. Ruſhwerth, vol. i. p. 46, 47, &c. 
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* yet conſidered at leaſt as precarious. It might be 
—Fſorfeited by abuſe, and they had already abuſed it. 
1621, They thought proper, therefore, immediately to op- 
18th Dec. poſe pretenſion to pretenſion. They framed a pro- 
teſtation, in which they repeated all their former 

elaims for freedom of ſpeech, and an unbounded au- 

thority to interpoſe with their advice and counſel. 

Proteſta- And they aſſerted, That the liberties, franchiſes, pri- 
commons. Dileges, and juriſdictiums of parliament, are the ancient 
and undoubted' birthright and inheritance of the ſub- 
jects of England". "$761 | 

Fux king, informed of theſefncreaſing heats and 
jealouſies in the houſe, hurried to town. He ſent im- 
mediatelyfor the journals of the commons; and, with 
his own-hand;. before the council, he tore out this pro- 
teſtation; and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted: in 

the council- book. He was doubly difpleaſed, he ſaid, 
with: the proteſtation of the lower houſe, on account 
of the manner of' framing it, as well as of the matter 
Which it contained. It was tumultuouſſy voted, at 
a late hour, and in a thin houſe; and it was expreſſed 
in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, as might ſerve 
for a foundation to the moſt enormous claims, and 
to the moſt unwarrantable uſurpations upon his pre- 
rogative “. | | 
Tue meeting of the houſe might have proved 
dangerous after ſo violent a breach. It was no 
longer poſſible, while men were in ſuch a temper, 
to finiſh any buſineſs. The king, therefore, pro- 
rogued the parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved it by 
proclamation; in which he alſo made an apology 
to the public for his whole conduct. 

Tux leading members of the houſe, ſir Edward 
Coke and ſir Robert Philips, were committed to 
the Tower; Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other 
prifons*.. As a lighter puniſhment, fir Dudley 
Digges, ſir Thomas Crew, fir Nathaniel Rich, fir 


t See note [L] at the end of the volume. u Journ. 28 Dec. 1627. 
Franklyn, p. 65. * Franklyn, p. 66. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 55 
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James Perrot, joined in .commiſfion with others, CHAP. 
were ſent to Ireland, in order to execute ſome bu- *E — 
ſineſs 7. The king, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt 1. 
exerciſed, the prerogative of employing any man, 
even without his conſent, in any branch of publie 
ſervice. | 

Sm John Savile, a powerful man in the houſe of 
commons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was 
made comptroller of the houſehold, a privy coun- 
ſellor, and ſoon after a baron? . This event is me- 
morable; as being the firſt inftance, perhaps, in 
the whole hiſtory of England, of any king's ad- 
rating a man on account of parliamentary intoreſt, 
and of oppoſition to his meaſures. However irre- 
gular this practice, it will be regarded by political 
reaſoners, as one of the moft early and moſt in- 
fallible ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. 

Tur king having thus, with ſo rath and indiſcreet 
a hand, torn off that ſacred veil which had hitherto 
covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw 
an obſcurity upon it ſo advantageous to royal pre- 
rogative, every man began to indulge himſelf in 
political reaſonings and inquiries; and the fame 
factions which commenced in parhament were pro- 
po throughout the nation. In vain did James, 

y reiterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing 
of ftate affairs*. Such proclamations, if they h 
any effect, ſerved rather to mflame the curioſity of 
the public. And, in every .company or fociety, the 
= tranſactions became the ſubje& of argument and 

ate. | 

ALL hiſtory, {aid the partifans of che court, as 
well as the hiſtory of England, juſtify the king's 
Poſition with regard to the origin of popular privi- 

F 66. wo i. p. 55» 7 
p · . 4 AT * Y abs vol. i. are 
S3. The king alſo, in imitation af his predeceffars, gave rules to 


preachers. Franklyn, p. 70. The pylpit was at that time much 
more dangerous than the preſs. Few people could read, and ſtill 


fewer were in the practice of reading. 
| 1 3 leges; 
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leges; and every reaſonable man muſt allow, that, 
as monarchy is the moſt ſimple form of govern- 
ment, it muſt firſt have occurred to. rude and 
uninſtructed mankind. The other complicated and 
artificial additions were the ſucceſſive invention of 
ſovereigns and legiſlators ; or, if they were obtruded 
on the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, their origin muſt 
appear, on that very account, ſtill more precarious 
and unfavourable. In England, the authority of 
the king, in all the exterior forms of government, 
and in the common ſtyle of law, appears totally ab- 
ſolute and ſovereign; nor does the real ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, as 1t has ever diſcovered itſelf in prac- 
tice, fall much ſhort of theſe appearances. The 
parliament” is created by his will; by his will it is 
diſſolved. It is his will alone, though at the deſire | 


of both houſes, which gives authority to laws. To 


all foreign nations, the majeſty of the monarch 
ſeems to merit ſole attention and regard. And no 
ſubject, who has expoſed himſelf to royal indigna- 
tion, can hope to live with ſafety in the kingdom; 
nor can he even leave it, according to law, without 
the conſent of his maſter. If a magiſtrate, environed 
with ſuch power and ſplendour, ſhould conſider his 
authority as ſacred, and regard himſelf as the 
anointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a very 
favourable conſtruction. Or, allowing them to be 
merely pious frauds, we need not be ſurpriſed, that 
the ſame ſtratagem which was practiſed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of an- 
tiquity, ſhould now, in theſe reſtleſs and inquiſitive 
times,. be employed by the king of England. Sub- 
jects are not faiſed above that quality, though. aſ- 
ſembled in parliament. The ſame humble reſpect 
and deference is ſtill due to their prince. Though 
he indulges them in the privilege of laying before 
him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are 
ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted, this warrants not their 


bold intruſion into every province of government. 


TA 


kd judicious examiners, it muſt appear, CHA 
« That the lines of duty are as much tranſgreſſed II / 


« by a more independent and leſs reſpectful exerciſe 
cc of acknowledged powers, as by the uſurpation of 
cc ſuch as are new and unuſual.” _ 

Tak lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, 
reaſoned after a different manner. It is in vain, ſaid 
they, that the king traces up the Engliſh * 
ment to its firſt origin, in order to repreſent the 
privileges of parliament as dependent and preca- 
rious: Preſcription, and the practice of ſo many 
ages, muſt, long ere this time, have given a ſanction 
to theſe aſſemblies, even though they had been de- 
rived from an origin no more dignified than that 
which he aſſigns them. If the written records of 
the Engliſh nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments 
to have ariſen from the conſent of monarchs, the 
principles of human nature, when we trace govern- 
ment a ſtep higher, muſt ſhow us that monarchs 
themſelves owe all their authority to the voluntary 
ſubmiſſion of the people. But in fact, no age can 
be ſhown, when the Engliſh government was alto- 
gether an unmixed monarchy : And, if the privi- 
leges of the nation have, at any period, been over- 
powered by violent irruptions of foreign force or 
domeſtic uſurpation; the generous ſpirit of thę 
people has ever ſeized the firſt opportunity .of re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient government and conſtitution. 
Though in the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual 
forms of adminiſtration, royal authority may be re- 
preſented as ſacred and ſupreme; whatever is eſſen- 
tial to the exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, 
muſt ſtill be regarded as equally divine and invio- 
lable. Or, if any diſtinction be made in this reſpect, 
the preference is ſurely due to thoſe national cou 
cils, by whoſe interpoſition the exorbitancies of 
tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that ſacred li- 
berty is preſerved, which heroic ſpirits, in all ages, 
have deemed more precious than life itſelf. Nor is 
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C te” it ſufficient to ſay, that the mild and equitable ad- 
Cay miniſtration of James affords little occaſion, or no 
* x62, occaſion, of complaint. How moderate ſoever the 
exerciſe of his prerogative, how exact ſoever his 
obſervance of the laws and conſtitution ; © If he 
« founds his authority on arbitrary and dangerous 
« principles, it is requiſite to- watch him with the 
« ſame care, and to oppoſe him with the ſame vi- 
e gour, as if he had indulged himſelf in all the 

te exceſſes of cruelty and tyranny.” © 
AmM1DsT theſe diſputes, the wiſe and moderate in 
the nation endeavoured to preſerve, as much as 
poſſible, an equitable neutrality between the op- 
olite parties; and the more they reflected on the 
courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty they 
found in fixing juſt ſentiments with regard to them. 
On the one hand, they regarded the very riſe of 
parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſtabliſhment 
of liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in 
à mixed government, ſo invaluable a bleſſing, with- 
out ſuffering that inconvenience, which, in ſuch 
governments, has ever attended it. But when they 
conſidered, on the other hand, the neceſſary aims 
and purſuits of both parties, they were ſtruck with 
apprehenſion of the conſequences, and could diſ- 
cover no feaſible plan of accommodation between 
them. From long practice, the crown was now 
poſſeſſed of ſo exorbitant a prerogative, that it was 
not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the defenſive, 
or endeavour to ſecure the little ground which was 


4 


left her: It was become neceſſary to carry on an 
offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within more 
narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the authority 
of the ſovereign. Upon ſuch proyocation, it could 
not but happen that the prince, however juſt 
and moderate, would endeavour to repreſs his 
oppenents ; and, as he ſtood upon the very brink 
of arbitrary power, it was to be feared that he 
would, haſtily and unknowingly, paſs thoſe TRIS 
74 1 


JAMES IL 4 


which were not preciſely marked by the conſtitution. 
The turbulent government of England, ever fluc- 
tuating between privilege and prerogative, would 
afford a variety of precedents, which might be pleaded 
on both ſides. In ſuch delicate queſtions, the people 
muſt be divided: The arms of the ſtate were ſtill in 
their hands: A civil war muſt enſue; a civil war, 


where no party or both parties would juſtly bear 


the blame, and where the good and virtuous would 
ſcarcely know what vows to form; were it not that 
liberty, ſo neceſſary to the perfection of human 
ſociety, would be ſufficient to bias their affections 
towards the ſide of its defenders. | 
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Negotiations with regard to the marriage and the 


Palatinate Character of Buckingham —— 
Prince's journey to Spain Marriage treaty 
broken 4 parliament Return of Briſtol 
Rupture with Spain Treaty with France 
Mangfeldt's expedition Death of the king 
is character. 


O wreſt the Palatinate from the hands of the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria, muſt al- 

ways have been regarded as a difficult taſk for the 
power of England, conducted by ſo unwarlike a 
ince as James: It was plainly impoſſible, while 
the breach ſubſiſted between him and the commons. 


The king's negotiations, therefore, had they been 


managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt now 
carry leſs weight with them; and it was eaſy to elude 
all his applications. When lord Digby, his am- 
baſſador to the emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, he was referred to the duke of Bavaria, 
who commanded the Auſtrian armies. The duke 
of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous 
to form any treaty for that purpoſe. Hoſtilities are 
already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I doubt not but I ſhall be 
able to prevent their revival by keeping firm poſſeſſion 
of the Palatinate, till a final agreement ſhall be con- 
cluded between the contending parties *. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume 


with the emperor a treaty of accommodation; and 


he opened the negotiations at Bruſſels, under the 
mediation of archduke Albert; and after his death, 


b Prank, p. 57. Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 38. 
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which happened about this time, under that of the 
Infanta: When the conferences were entered upon, 
it was found, that the powers of theſe princes to 
determine in the controverſy were not ſufficient or 
ſatisfactory. Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial mini- 
ſter, was expected at London; and it was hoped that 
he would bring more ample authority: His com- 
miſſion referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruſ- 
ſels. It was not difficult for the king to perceive, 
that his applications were neglected by the emperor ; 
but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and 
it ſeemed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law to keep alive 
his pretenſions, he was ſtill content to follow Ferdi- 
nand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he 
entirely diſcouraged, even when the Imperial diet at 
Ratiſbon, by the influence or rather authority of the 
emperor, though contrary to the proteſtation of Sax- 
ony, and of all the proteſtant princes and cities, had 
transferred the electoral dignity from the palatine to 
the duke of Bavaria, 

MaNvwHILE the efforts made by Frederic, for 
the recovery of his dominions, were vigorous. Three 
armies were levied in Germany by his authority, un- 
der three commanders, duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, 
the prince of Baden-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. 
The two former generals were defeated by count 
Tilly and the Imperialiſts: The third, though much 
inferior in force to his enemies, ſtill maintained the 
war; but with no equal ſupplies of money either 
from the palatine or the king of England. It was 
chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Palatinate, 
that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians were 
regularly paid, they were kept in more exact diſci- 
pline; and James juſtly became apprehenſive, leſt ſo 
unequal a conteſt, beſides ravaging the palatine's 
hereditary dominions, would end 1n the total aliena- 
tion of the people's affections from their ancient ſove- 
reign, by whom they were plundered, and in an at- 
tachment to their new maſters, by whom they were 
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—— to diſarm, under colour of duty and ſubmiſſion to 


i622, 


the emperor: And accordingly, Mansfeldt was diſ- 
miſſed from the palatine's ſervice ; and that famous 
general withdrew his army into the Low Countries, 
and there received a commiſſion from the States of 
the United Provinces. 

To ſhewthow little account was made of James's 


negotiations abroad, there is a pleaſantry mentioned 


by all hiſtorians, which, for that reaſon, ſhall have 
place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier 
was introduced carrying the doleful news that the 
Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted from the houſe of 
Auſtria; fo powerful were the ſuccours, which, from 
all quarters, were haſtening to the relief of the de- 
ſpoiled elector: The king of Denmark had agreed 
to contribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred thouſand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thouſand 
butter-boxes, and the king of England a hundred 
thouſand ambaſſadors. On other occaſions, he was 
painted with a ſcabbard, but without a fword ; or 
with a ſword, which nobody could draw, though 
ſeveral were pulling at it ©. 

IT was not from his negotiations with the emperor 
or the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any 
ſucceſs in his project of reſtoring the palatine : His 
eyes were entirely turned towards Spain ; and if he 
could effect his ſon's marriage with the Infanta, he 
doubted not but that, after fo intimate a conjunc- 
tion, this other point could eaſily be obtained. The 
negotiations of that court _ commonly dilatory, 
it was not eaſy for a prince of ſo little penetration in 
buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh, whether the difficulties, 
which occurred, were real or affected; and he was 
ſurpriſed, after negotiating five years on ſo ſimple 
a demand, that he was not more advanced than at 


e Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 684. * Kennet, p. 749. 
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England. | 

In order to remove all obſtacles, James diſ- 
patched: Digby, ſoon after created earl of Briſtol, as 
his ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the crown of Spain. He ſe- 
cretly employed Gage as his agent at Rome; and 
finding that the difference of religion was the prin- 
cipal, if not the ſole difficulty, which retarded the 
marriage, he reſolved to ſoften: that objection as 
much as poſſible. He iſſued public orders for diſ- 
charging all popiſn recuſants who were impriſoned ; 
and it was daily apprehended that he would forbid, 
for the future, the execution of the penal laws enact- 
ed againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to the 
rigid ſpirit of his ſubjects, he took care to apolo- 
gize; and he even endeavoured to aſcribe it to his 
great zeal for the reformed: religion. He had been 


making applications, he ſaid, to all foreign princes 


tor ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed proteſtants ; 


and he was ſtill anſwered by objections derived from 
the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt catholics . 
It might indeed occur to im, that, if the extremity 
of religious zeal were ever to abate among chriſtian 
ſects, one of them muſt begin; and nothing would 
be more honourable for England, than to have led 
the way in ſentiments ſo wiſe and moderate. 


Nor only the religious puritans murmured at 


this tolerating meaſure of the king: The lovers of 
civil liberty were alarmed at ſo important an exer- 
tion of prerogative. But, among other dangerous 


* Franklyn, p. 69. Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 63. 
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o' articles of authority, the kings of England were at 
— that time poſſeſſed of the diſpenſing power; at leaſt, 
1622, were in the conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Beſides, 
though the royal prerogative in civil matters was 
then extenſive, the princes, during ſome late reigns, 
had been accuſtomed to aſſume a ſtill greater in ec- 
cleſiaſtical. And the king failed not to repreſent the 
toleration of catholics as a meaſure entirely of that 

nature, 

By James's coneeſſion in favour of the catholics, 
he attained his end. The ſame religious motives 
which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid in- 
ſincere in all the ſteps taken with regard to the mar- 
riage, were now the chief cauſe of promoting it. By 
its means, it was there hoped the Engliſh catholics 
would for the future enjoy eaſe and indulgence ; and 
the Infanta would be the happy inſtrument of pro- 
curing to the church ſome tranquillity, after the 
many ſevere perſecutions which it had hitherto un- 
dergone. The earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed all 
alliance with catholics *, was now fully convinced of 
the ſincerity of Spain; and he was ready to congra- 
tulate the king on the entire completion of his views 
and projects ?. A daughter of Spain, whom he re- 
preſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he 
ſaid, arrive in England, and bring with her an im- 
menſe fortune of two millions of pieces of eight, or 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; a ſum four 
times greater than Spain had ever before given with 
any princeſs, and almoſt equal to all the money 
which the parliament, during the whole courſe of chis 

: reign, had hitherto granted to the king. But what 
was of more importance to James's honour and hap- 
pineſs, Briſtol conſidered this match as an infallible 

rognoſtic of the palatine's reſtoration ; nor would 


| Philip, he thought, ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and 
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next day into a war with England. So exact was 
his intelligence, that the moſt ſecret counſels of the 
Spaniards, he boaſts, had never eſcaped him *; and 
he found that they had all along conſidered the 
marriage of the Infanta and the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate as meaſures cloſely connected, or altoge- 
ther inſeparable *. However little calculated James's 
character to extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion ; however 
improper the meaſures which he had purſued for 
attaining that end; the ambaſſador could not with- 
ſtand the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip 
now demonſtrated his ſincerity. Perhaps too, like 
a wiſe man, he conſidered, that reaſons of ſtate, 
which are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the councils 
of monarchs, are not always the motives which there 
predominate ; that the milder views of gratitude, 
honour, friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, 
among princes as well as private perſons, to counter- 
balance theſe ſelfiſh conſiderations ; that the juſtice 


and moderation of James had been ſo conſpicuous in 


all theſe tranſactions, his reliance on Spain, his con- 
fidence in her friendſhip, that he had at laſt obtained 
the cordial alliance of that nation, ſo celebrated for 
honour and fidelity. Or if politics muſt ſtill be 
ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public meaſures, 
the maritime power of England was ſo conſiderable, 
and the Spaniſh dominions fo divided, as might well 
induce the council of Philip to think that a ſincere 
friendſhip with the maſters of the ſea could not be 
purchaſed by too great conceſſions. And as James, 
during ſo many years, had been allured and ſeduced 
by hopes and proteſtations, his people enraged by 


h Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 272. | 

i We find by private letters between Philip IV. and the Conde Oli- 
varez, ſhown by the latter to Buckingham, that the marriage and the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate were always conlidered by the court of 
Spain as inſeparable. See Franklyn, p. 7, 72. Ruſhworth, vol. i. 
p. 71. 280. 299. 300. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi, p. 66. 

* Franklyn, p. 72. 
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delays and diſappointments ; it would probably oc- 
cur, that there was now no medium left between the 
moſt inveterate hatred and the moſt intimate alliance 
between' the nations. Not to mention, that, as a 


new ſpirit began about this time to animate the 


councils of France, the friendſhip of England be- 
came every day more neceſſary to the greatneſs and 


ſecurity of the Spaniſh monarch. 


ALL meaſures being, therefore, agreed on be- 
tween the parties, nought was wanting but the diſ- 
penſation from Rome, which might be conſidered 
as a mere formality . The king, juſtified by ſucceſs, 
now exulted in his pacific counſels, and boaſted of 
his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration ; when all theſe 
flattering proſpects were blaſted by the temerity of a 


man, whom he had: fondly exalted from a private 


condition, to be the bane of himſelf, of his family, 


and of his people. 


Character 
of Buck- 


ingham. 


Evxx fince the fall of Somerſet, Buckingham 
had governed, with an uncontrolled ſway, both 
the court and nation; and could James's eyes have 
been opened, he had now full opportunity of ob- 
ſerving. how' unfit his favourite was for the high 
ſtation to which he was raiſed. Some accotnþR- 
ments of a courtier he poſſeſſed : Of every talent 


of a miniſter he was utterly deſtitute. Headſtrong 


in his paſſions, and incapable equally of prudence 
and of diſſimulation: Sincere from violence rather 
than candour; expenfive from profuſion more than 
generoſity: A warm friend, a furious enemy; but 
without any choice or diſcernment in either : With 
theſe qualities he had early and quickly mounted 
to the higheſt rank; and partook at once of the 
inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, 
and the impetuoſity which belongs to perſons born 
in high ſtations, and unacquainted- with oppoſition. 


, 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. Pp. 66. 
AmMons 


AmoNG thoſe who had experienced the arrogance 
of this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales 
himſelf had not' been entirely ſpared; and a great 
coldneſs, if not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, ta- 
ken place between them. Buckingham, deſirous of 
an opportunity, which might connect him with the 
prince, and overcome his averſion, and at the ſame 
time envious of the great credit acquired by Briſtol 
in the Spaniſh negotiation, bethought himſelf of an 
expedient, by which he might at once gratify both 
theſe inclinations... He repreſented to Charles, that 
perſons of his exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfor- 


tunate in their marriage, the chief circumſtance. in 


life; and commonly received into their arms a bride, 


unknown to them, to whom they were unknown ; 


not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervice; 


wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by 2 | 


intereſt : That however accompliſhed the Infanta, 
ſhe muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy victim 


of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of 


that day, when ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger; 
and, paſting into a foreign country and a new family, 
bid adieu for eyer to her father's houſe and to her 
native land; That it was in the. prince's power to 
. foften all theſe rigours, and lay ſuch an obligation 
on her, as would attach the moſt indifferent temper, 
as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his jour- 
ney to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, 
which would equal all the fictions of Spaniſh romance, 
and ſuiting the amorous and enterpriſing character 
of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to 
the princeſs under the agreeable character of a de- 
voted lover and daring adventurer : That the nego- 
tiations with regard to the Palatinate, which had 
hitherto languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would 
quickly be terminated by ſo illuſtrious an agent, ſe- 
conded by the mediation and intreaties of the grate- 
ful Infanta: That Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that 

Vor. VI, K unexampled 
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unexampled truſt and confidence, would make con- 
ceſſions beyond what could be expected from poli- 
tical views and conſiderations: And that he would 
quickly return to the king with the glory of having 
re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy palatine, by the ſame en- 
terpriſe which procured him the affections and the 
perſon of the Spaniſh princels ". 

Tux mind of the young prince, replete with can- 
dour, was inflamed by theſe generous and romantic 
ideas, ſuggeſted by Buckingham. He agreed to 
make application to the king for his approbation. 
They choſe the moment of his kindeſt and moſt 
jovial humour; and more by the earneſtneſs which 
they expreſſed, than by the force of their reaſons, 
they obtained a haſty and unguarded conſent to their 
undertaking. And having engaged his promile to 
keep their purpoſe ſecret, they left him, in order to 
make preparations for the journey. 1 

No ſooner was the king alone, than his temper, 
more cautious than ſanguine, ſuggeſted very different 
views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty 
and danger which could occur. He reflected, that, 
however the world might pardon this ſally of youth 
in the prince, they would never forgive himſelf, 
who, at his years, and after his experience, could 
entruſt his only ſon, the heir of his crown, the prop 
of his age, to the diſcretion of foreigners, without ſo 
much as providing the frail ſecurity of a ſafe conduct 
in his favour: That if the Spaniſh monarch were 
ſincere in his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh 
the treaty of marriage, and bring the Infanta into 
England; if he were not ſincere, the folly was {till 
more egregious of committing the prince into his 
hands: That Philip, when poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable 
a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe 
harder conditions of treaty : And that the temerity 


= Clarendon, vol. i. p. 11, 12, 
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how proſperous ſoever, could not juſtify it; and if 
diſaſtrous, it would render himſelf infamous to his 
people and ridiculous to all poſterity ". 
ToORMENTED with theſe reflections, as ſoon as the 
prince and Buckingham returned for their diſpatches, 
he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution; and he 
begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh an adventure. 
The prince received the diſappointment with ſor- 
rowful ſubmiffion and filent tears: Buckingham pre- 
ſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he had 
ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eaſy 
maſter. He told the king, that nobody for the 
future would believe any thing he ſaid, when he re- 
tracted ſo ſoon the promiſe ſo ſolemnly given; that 
he plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to pro- 
ceed from another breach of his word, in commu- 
nicating the matter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed 
him with thoſe pitiful reaſons which he had alleged, 
and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know 
who his counſellor had been; and that if he receded 
from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſ- 
obligation to the prince, who had now ſet his heart 


upon the journey, after his majeſty's approbation, that 


he could never forget it, nor forgive any man who 
had been the cauſe bf it v. | 

Tur king, with great earneſtneſs, fortified by 
many oaths, madg his apology, by denying that he 
had communicated the matter to any; and finding 
himſelf aſſailed, as well by the boiſterous importu- 
nities of Buckingham, as by the warm entreaties of 


his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other 


occaſions, been always dutiful, never earneſt; he 
had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed 


a Clarendon, vol. i. p. 14+ „ Ibid. vol. i. p. 16. 
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journey. It was agreed that ſir Francis Cottington 


and Endymion Porter, 
gentleman of his bed- chamber, ſhould accompany 
them; and the former being at that time in the 
ante-chamber, he was immediately called in by the 
king's orders. 7 

Jamss told Cottington, that he had always been 
ah honeſt man, and therefore he was now to truſt 
him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which he 
was not, upon his life, to diſcloſe to any man what- 
ever. © Cottington,” added he, © here is baby 
Charles and Stenny,” (theſe ridiculous appellations 
he uſually gave to the prince and Buckingham,) 
© who have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, and 
t fetch home the Infanta: They will have but two 
ce more in their company, and have choſen you for 
« one. What think you of the journey ?” Sir 
Francis, who was a prudent man, and had reſided 
ſome years in Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck 
with all the obvious objections to ſuch an enterpriſe, 
and ſcrupled not to declare them. The king threw 
himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I told you this be- 
fore; and fell into a new paſſion and new lamenta- 
tions, complaining that he was undone, and ſhould 
loſe baby Charles. z1rn 

T nz prince ſhowed. by his countenance, that he 
was extremely diſſatisfied with Cettington's diſcourſe; 
bur Buckingham broke into an open paſſion againſt 
him. The king, he told him, aſked him only of 


the journey, and of the manner of travelling; par- 
ticulars of which he might be a competent judge, 


having gone the road ſo often by poſt; but that he, 
without being called to it, had the preſumption to 
give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his 


maſter, which he ſhould repent as long as he lived. 


A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put 
r king into a new agony in behalf of a 2 

vant, who, he forcſaw, would ſuffer for anſwering 
v | him 


As. 


him honeſtly. Upon which he ſaid with ſome emo- © 
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tion, Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to blame G 


for uſing him ſo : He anſwered me directly to the queſ- 
tion which J aſked him, and very honeſtly and wiſely ; 
and yet, you know, he ſaid no more than I told you be- 

ore he was called in. However, after all this paſ- 
ſion on both ſides, James renewed his conſent; and 
proper directions were given for the journey. Nor 
was he now at any loſs to diſcover, that the whole 
intrigue was originally contrived by Buckingham, 
as well as purſued violently by his ſpirit and impe- 
tuoſity. | 


Taest circumſtances, which ſo well characteriſe 


the perſons, ſeem to have been related by Cottington 
to lord Clarendon, from whom they are here tranſ- 
cribed; and though minute, are not undeſerving of 
a place in hiſtory. 

Tus prince and Buckingham, with their two at- 
tendants, and fir Richard Graham, maſter of horſe 
to Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered 
through France ; and they even ventured into a 
court-ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw the princeſs 
Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who 
was at that time in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
In eleven days after their departure from London, 
they arrived at Madrid; and ſurpriſed every-body 
by a ſtep ſo unuſual among great princes. The 
Spaniſh monarch immediately paid Charles a viſit, 
expreſſed the utmoſt. gratitude for the confidence 
repoſed in him, and made warm proteſtations of a 
correſpondent confidence and friendſhip. By the 
moſt ſtudious civilities, he ſhowed the reſpect which 
he bore to his royal gueſt. He gave him a golden 
key, which opened all his apartments, that the prince 
might, without any introduction, have acceſs to him 
at all hours : He took the left hand of him on every 
occaſion, except in the apartments aſligned to 
Charles; for there, he ſaid, the prince was at home: 
Charles was introduced into the palace with the ſame 
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pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of Spain 


on their coronation : The council received public 
orders to obey him as the king himſelf: Olivarez 


too, though a grandee of Spain, who has the right 
of 1 covered before his own king, would not 


put on his hat in the prince's preſence“: All the 
priſons of Spain were thrown open, and all the pri- 
ſoners received their freedom, as if the event, the 
moſt honourable and moit fortunate, had happened 
to the monarchy ?: And every ſumptuary law with 
regard to apparel was ſuſpended during Charles's 
reſidence in Spain. The Infanta, however, was only 
ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas of 
decency. being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of any farther 
intercourſe, till the arrival of the diſpenſation . 

Tux point of honour was carried fo far by that 
generous people, that no attempt was made, on 


account of the advantage which they had acquired, 


of impoſing any harder conditions of treaty : Their 
pious zeal only prompted them, on one occaſion, to 
deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles; but, 
upon the oppoſition of Briſtol, accompanied with 
ſome reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. The 
pope, however, hearing of the prince's arrival in 


Madrid, tacked ſome new clauſes to the diſpenſa- 
tionꝰ; and it became neceflary to tranſmit the articles 
to London, that the king might ratify them. This 
treaty, which was made public, conſiſted of ſeveral 


articles, chiefly regarding the exerciſe of the catholic 
religion by the Infanta and her houſchold. Nothing 
could reaſonably be found fault with, except one ar- 
ticle, in which the king promiſed, that the children 


| ſhould be educated by the princeſs, till ten years of 


age. This condition could not be inſiſted on, but 
with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic 
principles; and $ though ſo tender an age ſeemed a 


p Trankive, p- 73. à Idem, p. 74. 
b Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 77. Idem, vol, i. p. 84. 
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ſufficient ſecurity againſt theological prejudices, yet 3 P. 


the ſame reaſon which made the pope inſert that 
article, ſnould have induced the king to reject it. 

Bes1pzs the public treaty, there were ſeparate 
articles, privately ſworn to by the king; in which 
he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againft 
catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, 
and to grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the 
catholic religion in private houſes *. Great mur- 
murs, we may believe, would have ariſen againſt 
theſe articles, had they been made known to the 
public; ſince we find it to have been imputed as 
an enormous crime to the prince, that, having re- 
ceived, about this time, a very civil letter from 
the pope, he was induced to return a very civil 
anſwer *. 

MZANWRHILE Gregory XV. who granted the diſ- 
penſation died, and Urban VIII. was choſen in his 

lace. Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to 
deliver the diſpenſation, till it ſnould be renewed by 
Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed ſending a 
new diſpenſation, in hopes that, during the prince's 
reſidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen 
upon to effect his converſion. The king of Eng- 
land, as well as the prince, became impatient. On 
the firſt hint, Charles obtained permiſſion to return; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the circum- 
ſtances of elaborate civility and reſpect, which had 
attended his reception. He even erected a pillar 
on the ſpot where they took leave of/each other, as 
a monument of mutual friendſhip; and the prince, 
having ſworn to the obſervance of all the articles, 
entered on his journey, and embarked on board the 
Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. 

IHE character of Charles, compoſed of decency, 
reſerve, modeſty, ſobriety; virtues fo agreeable to 


t Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 89. Kennet, p. 769. 
u Ruſhworth, vol. i. p- 82. Franklyn, p. 77. 
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the manners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled 
confidence which he had repoſed in their nation; 
the romantic gallantry which he had practiſed to- 
wards their princeſs ; all theſe circumſtances, joined 
to his youth and advantageous figure, had endeared 
him to the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
preſſed the moſt favourable ideas of him *. Bur, 
in the ſame proportion that the prince was beloved 
and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated. 
His behaviour, compoſed of Engliſh familiarity, and 
French vivacity ; his ſallies of paſſion, his indecent 


freedoms with the prince, his diſſolute pleaſures, his 


arrogant, impetuous temper, which he neither could, 
nor cared to diſguiſe ; qualities like theſe, could, 
moſt df them, be eſteemed no-where, but to the 
Spaniards were the objects of peculiar averſion”. They 
could not conceal their ſurpriſe, that ſuch a youth 
could intrude into a negotiation now conducted to 
a period by ſo accompliſhed a miniſter as Briſtol, 
and could aſſume to himſelf all the merit of it. 
They lamented the Infanta's fate, who muſt be ap- 
proached by a man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to re- 
ſpect no laws, divine or human *. And when they 
obſerved, that he had the imprudence to infult the 
Conde duke of Olivarez, their prime miniſter, every 
one, who was ambitious of paying court to the 
Spaniſh, became deſirous of ſhowing a contempt for 
the Engliſh favourite. 

THE duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his 
own attachment to the Spaniſh nation and to the 
king of Spain was extreme; that he would contri- 
bute to every meaſure which could cement the 
friendſhip between England and them; and that his 
peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the prince's 
marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with a 
ſincerity equally inſolent and indiſcreet, With regard 
to yeu, fir, in Particular, you muſt not conſider me as 

* Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103. 
Y Ibiv, vol. i. p. 101. 2 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 36. 
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your friend, but muſt ever expect from me all poſſible . A: 
enmity and oppoſition. The Conde duke replied, , 


with a becoming dignity, that he very willingly ac- 
cepted of what was proffered him: And on theſe 
terms the favourites parted *, | 

BuckiNGHaM, ſenſible how odious he was be- 
come to the Spaniards, and dreading the influence 
which that nation would naturally acquire after the 
arrival of the Iofanta, reſolved to employ all his 
credit in order to prevent the marriage. By what 
arguments he could engage the prince to offer ſuch 
an inſult to the Spaniſh nation, from whom he had 
met with ſuch generous treatment ; by what colours 
he could diſguiſe the ingratitude and imprudence of 
ſuch a meaſure; theſe are totally unknown to us. 
We may only conjecture, that the many unavoid- 
able cauſes of delay, which had ſo long prevented 
the arrival of the diſpenſation, had afforded to Buck- 
ingham a pretence for throwing on the Spaniards 
the imputation of inſincerity in the whole treaty. 
It alſo appears, that his impetuous and domineer- 
ing character had acquired, what 1t ever after main- 
tained, a total aſcendant over the gentle and modeſt 
temper of Charles; and, when the prince left 
Madrid, he was firmly determined, notwithſtand- 
ing all his profeſſions, to break off the treaty with 
Spain. : 

Ir is not likely that Buckingham prevailed ſo 
eaſily with James to abandon a project, which, 
during ſo many years, had been the object of all his 
wiſhes, and which he had now unexpectedly con- 
ducted to a happy period *®. A rupture with Spain, 
the loſs of two millions, were proſpects little agree- 
able to this pacific and indigent monarch. But, 
finding his only ſon bent againſt a match, which had 
always been oppoſed by his people and his parlia- 
ment, he yielded to the difficulties which he had not 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 37- 
> Hacket's Life of Williams. | 
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courage or ſtrength of mind ſufficient to overcome. 
The prince therefore, and Buckingham, on their 
arrival at London, aſſumed entirely the direction of 
the negotiation ; and it was their buſineſs to ſeek 
for pretences, by which they could give a colour to 
their intended breach of treaty. 12 

TXaover the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever 
been conſidered by James as a natural ar neceſſary 
conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he had always 
forbidden his miniſters to inſiſt on it as a prelimi- 
nary article to the concluſion of the marriage treaty, 
He conſidered, that this principality was now in the 
hands of the emperor and the duke of Bavaria; and 
that it was no longer in-the king of Spain's power, 
by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to its 
ancient maſter. The ſtrict alliance of Spain with 
theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
ſoften fo diſagreeable a demand by every art of ne- 

tiation; and many articles muſt of neceſlity be 
adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be 
effected. It was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if 
the ſincerity of the Spamiſh court could, for the 
preſent, be aſcertained ; and, dreading farther de- 
lays of the marriage, ſo long wiſhed for, he was 
reſolved to truſt the palatine's full reſtoration to the 
event of future counſels and deliberations ©. 

Tris whole ſyſtem of negotiation Buckingham 
now reverſed; and he overturned every ſuppoſition 
upon which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. 
After many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay 
or prevent the eſpouſals, Briftol received poſitive 
orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left 
in his hands, or to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity 
were given for the full reſtitution of the Palatinate “. 
Philip underſtood this language. He had been ac- 
quainted with the diſguſt received by Buckingham; 
and deeming him a man capable of facrificing to 


e Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 57. 
4 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 105. Kennet, p. 776. 
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of his maſter and of his country, he had expected, A 

that the unbounded credit of that favourite would be 41624. 
employed to embroil the two nations. Determined, — rx 
however, to throw the blame of the rupture entirely bin. 
on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a 
written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to pro- 

cure the reſtoration of the Palatinate, either by per- 
ſuaſion, or by every other poſſible means; and, 

when he found that this conceſſion gave no ſatiſ- 
faction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the title 

of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the ar- 

rival of the diſpenſation from Rome, and to d 

the ſtudy of the Engliſh language.. And thinking 

that ſuch raſh counſels, as now governed the court 

of England, would not ſtop at the breach of the 
marriage treaty, he ordered preparations for war 
immediately to be made throughout all his domi- 

nions *, 

Tavs James, having, by means inexplicable from 
the ordinary rules of politics, conducted ſo near an 
honourable period, the marriage of his ſon, and the 
reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his 
purpoſe, by means equally unaccountable. 

Bur, though the expedients already uſed by 
Buckingham were ſufficiently inglorious both for 
himſelf and for the nation, it was neceſſary for him, 
ere he could fully effect his purpole, to employ arti- 
fices {till more diſhonourable. 

Tur king, having broken with Spain, was obliged 1624. 
to concert new meaſures; and, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of parhament, no effectual ſtep of any kind 
could be taken. The benevolence, which, during 
the interval, had been rigorouſly exacted for re- 
covering the Palatinate, though levied for ſo po- 
pular an end, had procured to the king leſs money 


e Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol, i, p. 112. 
f Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 114. 
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than ill-will from his ſubjects . Whatever diſ- 
couragements, therefore, he might receive from his 
ill agreement with former parliaments, there was 
a neceſſity of ſummoning once more this aſſembly: 
And it might be hoped, that the Spaniſh alliance, 
which gave ſuch umbrage, being abandoned, the 
commons would now be better ſatisfied with the 
king's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech to the houſes, 
James dropped ſome hints of his cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt Spain; and he graciouſly condeſcended 
to aſk the advice of parliament, which he had ever 
before rejected, with regard to the conduct of ſo 
important an affair as his ſon's marriage“. Buck- 
ingham delivered, to a committee of lords and com- 
mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be 
true and complete, of every ſtep taken in the ne- 
gotiations with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion 
of ſome facts, partly by the falſe colouring laid on 
others, this narrative was calculated entirely to miſ- 
lead the parliament, and to throw on the court of 
Spain the reproach of artifice and inſincerity. He 
ſaid that, after many years negotiation, the king 
found not himſelf any nearer his purpoſe; and that 
Briſtol had never brought the treaty beyond ge- 
neral profeſſions and declarations: That the prince, 
doubting the good intentions of Spain, reſolved at 
laſt to take a journey to Madrid, and put the 
matter to the utmoſt trial: That he there found 


ſuch artificial dealing as made him conclude all the 


ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falſe and de- 
ceitful: That the reſtitution of the Palatinate, 


E To ſhow by what violent meaſures benevolences were uſually raiſed, 
Johnſtone tells us, in his Re um Britannicarum hiſtoria, that Barnes, a citizen 
of London, was the firſt who refuſed" to contribute any thing; upon 
which the treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately prepare 
himfelf to carry, by poſt, a diſpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad 
to make his peace, by paying a hundred pounds; and no one durſt after- 
wards refuſe the benevolence required. Ste farther, Coke, p. 80. 

hk Frauklyn, p. 79. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 115. Kennet, p. 778. 
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eſſential preliminary, was not ſeriouſly intended by 
Spain : And that, after enduring much bad uſage, 


the prince was obliged to return to England, with- 


out any hopes, either, of obtaining the Infanta, or 
of reſtoring the elector palatine l. 


Txis narrative, which, conſidering the import- 


ance of the occaſion, and the ſolemnity of that 
aſſembly to which it was delivered, deſerves great 
blame, was yet vouched for truth by the prince of 
Wales, who was preſent; and the king himſelf lent 
it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the parlia- 
ment that it was by his orders Buckingham laid the 
whole affair before them. The conduct of theſe 
princes it is difficult fully to excuſe, It is in vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles; 
unleſs his inexperience and youth, as is probable s, 
if not certain, really led him into error, and made 
him ſwallow all the falſities of Buckingham. And 
though the king was here hurried from his own 
meaſures by the impetuoſity of others; nothing 
ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his character, 
and ſeem to vouch the impoſtures, at leaſt falſe co- 
lourings, of his favourite, of which he had ſo good 
reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion *, 

BuckINGHAM's narrative, however artfully diſ- 
guiſed, contained ſo many contradictory circum- 
ſtances, as were ſufficient to open the eyes of all 
reaſonable men; but it concurred ſo well with the 
paſſions and prejudices of the parliament, that no 
ſcruple was made of immediately adopting it!. 


Charmed with having obtained at length the op- 


b Franklyn, p. 89, 90, 91, &c. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 119, 120, 
&c, Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 20, 21, &c. 

i See note MI] at the end of the volume. 

* It mult, however, be confeſſed, that the king afterwards warned 
the houſe not to take Buckingham's narrative for his, though it was 
laid before them by his order. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 104. James 
was probably aſhamed to have been carried ſo far by his favourite. 
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they little thought of future conſequences ; 


1624. but immediately adviſed the king to break off both 


treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded 
the marriage, as that for the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate ®. The people, ever greedy of war till they 
ſuffer by it, diſplayed their triumph at theſe violent 
meaſures by public bonfires and rejoicings, and by 
inſults on the Spaniſh miniſters. Buckingham was 
now the favourite of the public, and of the parlia- 
ment. Sir Edward Coke, in the houſe of commons, 
called him the ſaviour of the nation”. Every place 
reſounded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, in- 
toxicated by a popularity which he enjoyed ſo little 
time, and which he ſo ill deſerved, violated all duty 
to his indulgent maſter, and entered into cabals with 
the puritanical members, who had ever oppoſed the 
royal authority. He even encouraged {chemes for abo- 
liſhing the order of biſhops, and ſelling the dean and 
chapter lands, in order to defray the expences of a 
Spaniſh war. And the king, though he ſtill enter- 
tained projects for temporiſing, and for forming an 
accommodation with Spain, was ſo borne down by 
the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and 
increaſed by Buckingham, that he was at laſt obliged, 
in a ſpeech to parhament, to declare in favour of 
hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to ſupport 
him. . Doubts of their ſincerity in this reſpect, 
doubts which the event ſhowed not to be ill- 
grounded, had probably been one cauſe of his 
former pacific and dilatory meaſures. 

In his ſpeech on this occaſion, the king began 
with lamenting his own unhappineſs, that, having 
ſo long valued himſelf on the epithet of the pacific 
monarch, he ſhould now, in his old age, be obliged 


m Franklyn, p. 98. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p- 128. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. 
103. n Glarendon, vol. i. p. 6. v Franklyn, p. 94, 95. 
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to exchange the bleſſings of peace for the inevitable C — P, 
calamities of war. He repreſented to them the im- . 


menſe and continued expence requiſite for military 
armaments; an& beſides ſupplies, from time to 
time, as they ſhould become neceſſary, he demanded 
2 vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths, as a 
proper ſtock before the commencement of hoſtilities. 
He told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly con- 
tracted by the ſums remitted to the Palatinate®; 
but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply 
for his own relief, and that it was ſufficient for him, 
if the honour and ſecurity of the public were pro- 
vided for. To remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had 
ever ſtrenuouſly maintained his prerogative, and who 
had even extended it into ſome points eſteemed 
doubtful, now made an imprudent conceſſion, of 
which the conſequences might have proved fatal to 
royal authority: He voluntarily offered, that the 
money voted ſhould be paid to a committee of par- 
liament, and ſhould be iſſued by them, without 
being intruſted to his management. The com- 
mons willingly accepted of this conceſſion, ſo un- 
uſual in an Engliſh monarch ; they voted him onl 
three ſubſidies and three fifteenths * : And they took 
no notice of the complaints which he made of his 
own wants and neceſſities. 

ADVANTAGE was alſo taken of the prefent good 


agreement between the king and parliament, in 


order to paſs the bill againſt monopolies, which had 
formerly been encouraged by the king, but which 


had failed by the rupture between him and the laſt 


houſe of commons. This bill was conceived in ſuch 
terms as to render it merely declaratory ; and all 
monopohes were condemned as contrary to law and 
to the known liberties of the people. It was there 


ſuppoſed, that every ſubje& of England had entire. 


See note [N at the end of the volume. 4 Ruſhworth, vol. i. 
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power to diſpoſe of his own actions, provided he did 
no injury to any of his fellow-fubjefts ; and that no 
prerogative of the king, no power of any magiſtrate, 
nothing but the authority alone of laws, could re. 
ſtrain that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution 


of this. noble principle into all its natural conſe- 


quences, has at laſt, through many conteſts, pro- 
duced that ſingular and happy government which 
we enjoy at preſent *. OO RY 
Tu houſe of commons alfo corroborated, by a 
new precedent, the important power of impeach- 
ment, which, two years before, they had exerciſed 
in the caſe of chancellor Bacon, and which had lain 
dormant for near two centuries, except when they 
ſerved as inſtruments of royal vengeance. The earl 
of Middleſex had been raiſed, by Buckingham's in- 
tereſt, from the rank of a London merchant, to be 
treaſurer of England; and, by his activity and ad- 
dreſs, ſeemed not unworthy of that preferment, 
But, as he incurred the diſpleaſure of his patron, 
by ſcrupling or refuſing ſome demands of money, 
during the prince's reſidence in Spain, that favourite 
vowed revenge, and employed all his credit among 
the commons to procure an impeachment of the 
treaſurer. The king was extremely diſſatisfied with 
this meaſure, and propheſied to the prince and 
duke, that they would live to have their fill of par- 
liamentary proſecutions . In a ſpeech to the par- 
liament, he endeavoured to apologiſe for Middleſex, 
and to ſoften the accuſation againſt him. The 
charge, however, was ſtill maintained by the com- 
mons; and the treaſurer was found guilty by the 


peers, though the miſdemeanors proved againſt him 


were neither numerous nor important. The ac- 
cepting of two preſents of five hundred pounds 
a- piece, for paſſing two patents, was the article of 


s See note [ O] at the end of the volume, © Clarendon, vol. i. 
p- 223+ u Parl. Hiſt; vol. vi. p. 19. „ 
1 greateſt 
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greateſt weight, His ſentence was, to be fined 
50,000 pounds for the king's uſe, and to ſuffer all 
the other penalties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. 
The fine was afterwards remitted by the prince, when 
he-mounted the throne. 

Tus ſeſſion an addreſs was alſo made very diſ- 
agreeable to the king, craving the ſevere execution 
of the laws againſt catholics. His anſwer was gra- 
cious and condeſcending ”; though he declared 
againſt perſecution, as being an improper meaſure 
for the ſuppreſſion of any religion, according to the 
received maxim, That the blood of the martyrs was 
the ſeed of the church. He alſo condemned an en- 
tire indulgence of the catholics; and ſeemed to 
repreſent a middle courſe as the moſt humane and 
moſt politic. He went ſo far as even to affirm, 
wich an oath, that he never had entertained any 
thoughts of granting a toleration to theſe religion- 
iſts*, The liberty of exerciſing their worſhip in 
private houſes, which he had ſecretly agreed to in 
the Spaniſh treaty, did not appear to him deſerving 
that name; and it was probably by means of this 
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explication, he thought that he had faved his ho- 


nour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative“, con- 
feſſed that the king had agreed to a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of the penal laws againſt the catholics, 
which he diſtinguiſhed from a toleration, a term at 
that time extremely odious, James naturally deemed 
his meaning to be. ſufficiently explained, and feared 
not any reproach. of falſehood or duplicity, on ac- 
count of this aſſeveration. After all theſe tranſ- 
actions, the -parliament was prorogued by the king, 
who let fall ſome hints, though in gentle terms, of 
the ſenſe which he entertained of their unkindneſs, 
n not ſupplying his neceſſities *, | 


* Franklyn, p. tot, 102. * See farther, Franklyn, p. 87. 
Parl. Hi. vol. vi, p. 37. 2 Franklyn, p. 103. 8 
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Jams, unable to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a combination 
as that of his people, his parliament, his ſon, and 
his favourite, had been compelled to embrace mea- 
ſures, for which, from temper as well as judgment, 
he had ever entertained a moſt ſettled averſion, 
Though he diſſembled his reſentment, he began to 
eſtrange himſelf from Buckingham, to whom he 
afcribed all thoſe violent counſels, and whom he 
conſidered as the author, both of the prince's jour- 
ney to Spain, and of the breach of the marriage 
treaty. The arrival of Briſtol he impatiently longed 
for; and it was by the aſſiſtance of that miniſter, 
whoſe wiſdom he "reſpedted, and whoſe views he 

approved, that he hoped in time to extricate him. 
felf from his preſent difficulties. 

Dux the prince's abode in Spain, that able 
negotiator had ever oppoſed, though unſucceſsfully, 
to the impetuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Bucking- 
ham, his own wiſe and well-tempered counſels, 
After Charles's departure, he ſtill, upon the firſt 
appearance of a change of reſolution, interpoſed his 
advice, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the ſincerity of 
the Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, as well 
as the advantages which England muſt reap from the 
Enraged to find that his ſucceſſ- 
ful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by the 
levities and caprices of an inſolent minion, he would 
underſtand no hints ; and nothing but expreſs orders 
from his maſter could engage him to make that 
demand which he was ſenſible muſt put a final 

riod to the treaty. He was not therefore ſurpriſed 
to hear that Buckingham had declared himſelf his 
open enemy, and, on all occaſtons, had thrown out 
many violent refleQions a inſt him. 

Nori could be ner conſequence to 
Buckingham, than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance 
both from the king and the parliament ;- leſt the 
. of truth, Ar by ſo well-informed a 


ſpeaker, 
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Sy 
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by the former, and of which the latter had as yet en- 
tertained no manner of jealouſy, He applied there- 
fore to James, whoſe weakneſs, diſguiſed to himſelf 
under the appearance of fineſſe and diſſimulation, 
was now become abſolutely incurable. A warrant 
for ſending Briſtol to the Tower was iſſued imme- 
diately upon his arrival in England*; and though 
he was ſoon releaſed from confinement, yet orders 
were carried him from the king, to retire to his 
country ſeat, and to abſtain from all attendance in 
parliament, He obeyed; but loudly demanded an 
opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, and of laying his 
whole conduct before his maſter. On all occaſions 
he proteſted his innocence, and threw on his enemy 
the blame of every miſcarriage. Buckingham, and, 
at his inſtigation, the prince, declared, that they 
would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he would but ac- 
knowledge his errors and ill- conduct: But the ſpi- 
rited nobleman, jealous of his honour, refuſed to 
buy favour at ſo high a price. James had the equity 
to ſay, that the inſiſting on that condition was a 
ſtrain of unexampled tyranny : But Buckingham 
ſcrupled not to afſert, with his uſual preſumption, 
that neither the king, the prince, nor himſelf, were 
as yet ſatisfied of Briſtol's innocence . 

Wurz the attachment of the prince to Buck- 
ingham, while the timidity of James, or the 
ſhame of changing his favourite, kept the whole 
court in awe; the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Inoioſa, 
endeavoured to open the king's eyes, and to cure 
his fears, by inſtilling greater fears into him. 
He privately ſlipped into his hand a paper, and 
gave him a ſignal to read it alone. He there told 

m, that he was as much a priſoner at London as 


ever Francis I. was at Madrid; that the prince and. 


o Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 145. e Id. vol. i. p. 239. 
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C H AP. ain had conſpired together, and had the 
2 whole court at their devotion; that cabals among 
1624, the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on 
to the extreme prejudice of his authority; that the 
project was to confine him to ſome of his hunting 
leats, and to commit the whole. adminiſtration; to 
Charles; and that it was neceſſary for him, by one 
vigorous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to 
puniſh thoſe whO had fo long and ſo much abuſed 

tis. friendſhip, and beneficence ©... : 
. Warar credit James gave to chis repreſentation ZAR 
not appear. He only diſcoyered ſome faint ſymp- 
| toms, which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction 
Rupture with Buckingham. All his public meaſures, and 
withs pain. All the alliances into which he entered, were founded 
on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian family, and 
of war to be carried on for. the. recovery of the 

Palatinate. 

TRE ſtates of the United 6 were; at Anis 
time, governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring 
prince, ſenſible that his credit would languiſh during 
peace, had, on the expiration, of the twelve years 
truce, renewed the war with the Spaniſh monarchy. 
His great capacity in the military art would have 
compenſated the inferiority of his forces, had not 
the Spaniſn armies been commanded by Spinola, 
a general equally renowned for conduct, and more 
celebrated for - enterpriſe and activity. In ſuch 
a ſituation, nothing could be more welcome to the 
republic than the proſpect of a rupture between 
James and the catholic king; and they flattered 
themſelves, as well from the natural union of in- 
tereſts between them and England, as from the in- 
fluence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful 
ſuccours would ſoon march to their relief. Accord- 
ingly, an any on ſix thouſand men was levied in 


| 2 "4 Ruſkwarth, vol. i. ** 44; Hacket 8 Life of Williams. Coke, 
p- 107,” 
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England, and ſent over to Holland, commanded by 
four young noblemen, 'Effex, Oxford, Southampton, 
and Willoughby, who were ambitious of diftinguiſh< 
ing themſelves in ſo popular a cauſe, and of ac- 
quiring military experience under ſo renowned a 
captain as Maurice. ingo 4 2 I HU 
IT might reaſonably have been expected, that, as 
religious zeal had made the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate appear a point of ſuch vaſt importance in Eng- 
land; the fame effect muſt have been produced in 
France, by the force merely of political views and 
conſiderations. While that principality remained in 
the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, the French do- 
minions were ſurrounded on all ſides by the poſſeſ- 
ſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded 
by ſuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned 
the king of France, therefore, to prevent the peace- 
able eſtabliſhment of the emperor in his new con- 
queſts; and both by the ſituation and greater power 
of his ſtate, he was much better enabled than James 
to give ſuccour to the diſtreſſed palatine*®. But though 
theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor cardinal Rich- 
lieu, who now began to acquire an aſcendant in the 
French court; that miniſter was determined to pave 
the way for his enterpriſes by firſt ſubduing the 
Hugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature coun- 
ſels, to humble the houſe of Auſtria. The proſpect, 
however, of a conjunction with England was pre- 
ſently embraced, and all imaginable encouragement 
was given to every propoſal for conciliating a mar- 
riage between Charles and the princeſs Henrietta. 

© NoTmTHSTANDING the ſenſible experience, which 
James might have acquired of the unſurmountable 
antipathy entertained by his ſubjects | againſt an 
alliance with catholics, he ſtill perſevered in the 
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CHAP. opinion, that his fon would be degraded by receiv- 


that their ſtrict execution was, by an agreement with 


the volume. | 


IX. — 2 . : 7 . 
ing into his bed a princeſs of leſs than royal ex- 
26324. traction. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, 


nothing remained but an alliance with France; 
and to that court he immediately applied himſelf, 
The ſame allurements had not here place, which 
had ſo long entangled him in the Spaniſh negoti- 
ation: The portion promiſed was much inferior; 
and the peaceable reſtoration of the palatine could 
not thence be expected. But James was afraid leſt 


his ſon ſhould be altogether diſappointed of a bride; 


and therefore, as ſoon as the French king demanded, 
for the honour of his crown, the ſame terms which 
had been granted to the Spaniſh, he was-preyailed 
with to comply. And as the prince, during his 
abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow 
the Infanta 'the education of ther children till the 


age of thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the 
treaty; and to that imprudence is generally im- 


puted the preſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſte- 
ity. | The court of England, however, it muſt be 


confeſſed, always pretended, even in their memo- 


rials to the French court, that all the favourable 


conditions granted to the catholics, were inſerted in 


the marriage treaty merely to pleaſe the pope, and 


France, ſecretly diſpenſed with 5. | 


As much as the concluſion of the marriage treaty 
was acceptable to the king, as much were all the 


military enterpriſes diſagreeable, both from the ex- 
treme difficulty of the undertaking in which he was 
engaged, and from his own incapacity for ſuch a 
ſcene of action. Io . | 


Doro the Spaniſh negotiation, Heidelberg and 
Manheim had been taken by the Imperial forces; and 


f Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 152» 8 See note [PI at the end of 
Franken- 


Reese 
Frankendale, though the garriſon was entirely Eng- 
liſh, was cloſely beſieged by them. After reiterated 
remonſtrances from James, Spain interpoſed, and 

ed a ſuſpenſion of arms during eighteen 
months. But as Frankendale was the only place of 


Frederic's ancient dominions which was ſtill in his 


hands, Ferdinand, deſirous of withdrawing his forces 
from the Palatinate, and of leaving that ſtate in 
ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo important a fortreſs 
ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, To 
compromiſe all differences, it was agreed to ſequeſ- 
trate it into the hands of the Infanta as a neutral 
perſon; upon condition that, after the expiration of 


the truce, it ſnould be delivered to Frederic; though 
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peace ſhould not, at that time, be concluded be- 


' tween him and Ferdinand'. After the unexpected 


rupture with Spain, the Infanta, when James de- 
manded the execution of the treaty, offered him 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Frankendale, and even pro- 
miſed a ſafe- conduct for the garrifon through the 
Spaniſh Netherlands: But there was ſome territory 


of the empire interpoſed between her ſtate and the 


Palatinate; and for paſſage over that territory, no 
terms were ftipulated *. By this chicane, which 
certainly had not been employed if amity with 
Spain had been preſerved, the palatine was totally 
diſpoſſeſſed of his patrimonial dominions. 

TAE Engliſh nation, however, and James's war- 
like council, were not diſcouraged. It was ſtill 
determined to re- conquer the Palatinate; a ſtate 
lying in the midſt of Germany, poſſeſſed entirely 
by the emperor and duke of Bavaria, ſurrounded 
by potent enemies, and cut off from all communica- 


tion with England. Count Mansfeldt was taken 


into pay; and an Engliſn army of twelve thouſand 
foot and two hundred horſe was levied by a general 


1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 74. * Idem, ibid. p. 157. 
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preſy throughout the kingdom. During the nego- 
promiſes had been made, 
though in general terms, by the French miniſtry; 


not only that a free paſſage ſhould be granted to the 


Engliſh troops, but that powerful ſuccours ſhould 
alſo join them in their march towards the Palatinate. 
In Bogland, all theſe profeſſions were haſtily inter- 
preted to be poſitive engagements. The troops 
under Mansfeldt's command were embarked at Do- 
ver; but, upon failing over to Calais, found no 
orders yet arrived for their admiſſion. After waiting 
in vain during ſome time, they were obliged to fail 
towards Zealand; where it had alſo been neglected 
to concert proper meaſures for their diſembarkation 
and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the States on account 
of the ſcarcity of (proviſions. Meanwhile, a peſti- 
lential diſtemper creeped in among the Engliſh 
forces, ſo long co up in narrow veſſels, Half 
the army died while on board; and the other half, 
weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to 
march into the Palatinate'. And thus ended this 


11]:concerted and fruitleſs expedition; the only diſ- 


aſter which happened to England during the pro- 
ſ»erous and pacific reign of James. 

Tua reign was now drawing towards a conclu- 
ſion. With peace, ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated, and ſo 
Paſſionately loved by this monarch, his life alſo ter- 
minated. This ſpring he was ſeized with a tertian 
ague; and, when encouraged by his courtiers with 
the common proverb, that ſuch a diſtemper, during 
that ſeaſon, was health for a king,” he replied,” that 
the proverb was meant of a young king. After 
ſome fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and 


ſent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear 


tender affection for his wife, but to preſerve a con- 
ſtancy in religion; to protect the church of England; 


Frankiyn, p. 104. Riuthworth, vol. j. p. 154. Dugdale, p. 24. 
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and to extend his care towards the unhappy family 8 


. 

1625. 

Death of 

the king. 
e fifty- 


ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was 


of the palatine“ . With decency and courage he 
prepared himſelf for his end; and he expired on 
the 27th of March, after a reign over England of 
twenty-two. years and ſome days; and in 


almoſt of equal duration with his life. In all hiſtory, 
it would be difficult to find a reign leſs. illuſtrious, 
yet more unſpotted and . 
James in both kingdoms. | 


No prince, ſo little enterpriſing and ſo inoffenſive, 1 
was ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes 44 


of calumny and: flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. 
And the factions, which began in his time, being 


ſtill continued, have made his character be as much : 


diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes. 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; but 


ſcarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity Bordered _ 


on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific 
diſpoſition. on puſillanimity, his wiſdom on eunning, 


his friendſhip on light fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. 


While he imagined that he was only maintaining 
his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in 
a few of his actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſions, 
to have. famewhat encroached on the liberties of his 


people i While he endeavoured, by an exact neu- 


trality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 


he was able to preſerve fully the eſteem. and regard 


of none. His capacity was conſiderable ; but fitter 


to diſcourſe on general maxims than to conduct any 
intricate buſineſs : His intentions were juſt ; but more 

adapted to the conduct of private life, than to the 
government of kingdoms. Awkward in his perſon, 
and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified ta 
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affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. 
Of a feeble temper more than of a frail judgment : 


Expoſed to our ridicule from his vanity; but ex- 


empt from our hatred by his freedom from pride 


and arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be 


ced of his character, that all his qualities 


were ſullied with weakneſs and embelliſned by 


humanity. Of political courage he certainly was 


deſtitute; and thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong 


prejudice which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery: 
An inference, however, which muſt be owned, from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. 

He was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, 
who died on the 3d of March 1619, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age; a woman eminent neither for 
her vices nor her virtues. She loved thows and 
expenſive amuſements ; but poſſeſſed little taſte in 
her pleaſures. A great comet appeared about the 
time of her death; and the vulgar eſteemed it the 
prognoſtic of that event. So conſiderable in their 

s are even the molt infignificant princes. 

He left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty- 
fifch year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to the elector palatine. She was aged 
twenty-nine years. Thoſe alone remained of fix 
legitimate children born to him. He never had any 
illegitimate ; and he never diſcovered any tendency, 


even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs. 


Tux archbiſhops of Canterbury, during this 
reign, were Whytgift, who died in 1604; Ban- 
croft, in,1610; Abbot, who ſurvived the king. 
The chancellors, lord Ellefmore, who reſigned in 
1617; Bacon was firſt lord keeper till 1619; then 
was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 1621; 
Williams, biſhop 'of Lincoln, was created lord 
keeper in his place. The high treaſurers were, 


the carl of Dorſet, who died in 1609; the earl of 


Saliſbury, 
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Saliſbury, in 1612; the earl of Suffolk, fined and CHAP. 
diſplaced for bribery in 1618; lord Mandeville, re- — 
ſigned in 1621 ; the earl of Middleſex, diſplaced in 1645. 
1624; the earl of Marlborough ſucceeded. The 
lord admirals were, the earl of Nottingham, who 
reſigned in 1618; the earl, afterwards duke of 
Buckingham. The ſecretaries of ſtate were, the 

earl of Saliſbury, fir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, 
Calvert, lord Conway, fir Albertus Moreton. 

Tux numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt 

parliament of this reign, were ſeventy- eight tem- 

poral peers. The numbers in the firſt parliament 

of Charles were ninety-ſeven, Conſequently James, 

during that period, created nineteen new peerages 

above thoſe that expired. a 

Taz houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament 

of this reign, conſiſted of four hundred and ſixty- 

ſeven members. It appears, that four boroughs 
revived their charters, which they had formerly 
neglected. And as the firſt parliament of Charles 
conſiſted of four hundred and ninety- four members, 

we may infer that James created ten new boroughs. 
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REIGN OF JAMES I.* 


Civil government of England during this period 


Eccleſiaſtical government Manners—- Finances 
Navy Commerce Manufacture —— 
Colonies — Learning and arts. 


T may not be improper, at this period, to make 
a pauſe; and to take a ſurvey of the ſtate of 
the kingdom, with regard to government, manners, 
finances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt no- 
tion 1s not formed of theſe particulars, hiſtory can 
be little inſtructive, and often will not be intelli- 
gible. | | 

We may ſafely pronounce, that the Engliſh go- 


Civil go- 


vernment, at the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line, was erument 


much more arbitrary than it is at preſent; the pre- 
rogative leſs limited, the liberties of the ſubject leſs 
accurately defined and ſecured. Without mention- 
ing other particulars, the courts alone of high com- 


This hiſtory of the houſe of Stuart was written and publiſhed by 
the author before the hiſtory of the houſe of Tudor. Hence it hap- 
pens that ſome paſſages, particularly in the preſent Appendix, may 
ſeem to be repetitions of what was formerly delivered in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The author, in order to obviate this objedtion, has can- 
celled ſome few paſlages in the foregoing chapters. N 


miſſion 


of Eng- 


land. 
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Appendix. miſſion and ſtar- chamber were ſufficient to lay the 
== whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 


Tur court of high commiſſion had been erected 
by Elizabeth, in conſequence of an act of parliament, 
paſſed in the beginning of her reign : By this act, it 
was thought proper, during the great revolution of 
religion, to arm the ſovereign with full powers, in 
order to diſcourage and ſuppreſs oppoſition, All 
appeals from the inferior eccleſiaſtical courts were 
carried before the high commiſſion; and, of conſe- 
quence, the whole hte and doctrine of the clergy lay 
directly under its inſpeftion. Every breach of the 
act of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, 
was cognizable in this court; and during the rei 
of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed by deprivation, by 
fine, confiſcation, and impriſonment. James con- 
_ rented himſelf with the gentler penalty of depriva- 
tion; nor was that puniſhment inflicted with rigour 
on every offender. Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells 
us, that he was informed by Bancroft, the primate, 
ſeveral years after the king's acceſſion, that not 
above forty-five clergymen had then been deprived. 
Alt the catholics too were liable to be puniſhed by 
this court, if they exerciſed any act of their religion, 
or ſent abroad their children or other relations, to 
receive that education which they could not procure 
them in their own country. Popiſh vrieffs were 
thrown into priſon, and might be delivered over to 
the law, which puniſhed them with death; though 
that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by Eliza- 
beth, and never almoſt by James. In a word, that 
liberty of conſcience, which we ſo highly and ſo 
juſtly value at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed; and 
no exerciſe of any religion, but the eſtabliſhed, was 
permitted throughout the kingdom. Any word or 
writing, which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm, was 
puniſhable by the high commiſſioners or any three 
of them: They alone were judges what expreſſions had 
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that tendency : They proceeded not by information, Appendix. 
but upon rumour, ſuſpicion, or according to their — 
diſcretion: They adminiſtered an oath, by which 
the party cited before them, was bound to anſwer 
any queſtion which ſnould be propounded to him: 
W hoever refuſed this oath, though he pleaded ever 
ſo juſtly, that he might thereby be brought to ac- 
cue himſelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſhable by 
impriſonment: And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribu- 
nal, with all its terrors and iniquities, was erected in 
the kingdom. Full diſcretionary powers were be- 
ſtowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, ſentence, 
and penalty inflicted; excepting only that corporal 
puniſhments. were reſtrained by that patent of the 
prince, which erected the court, not by the act of | 
parliament, which empowered him. By reaſon of a \ 
the uncertain limits which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical 
from civil cauſes, - all accuſations of adultery and in- 
ceſt were tried by the court of high commiſſion; and 
every complaint of wives againſt their huſbands was 
there examined and diſcuſſed *. On like pretences, 
every cauſe which regarded conſcience, that is, every 
cauſe, could have been brought under their juriſ- 
diction. | 
Bor there was a ſufficient reaſon, why the ki 
would not be ſolicitous to ſtretch the juriſdiction of 
this court: The ſtar- chamber poſſeſſed the ſame 
authority in civil matters; and its methods of pro- 
ceeding were equally arbitrary and unlimited. The 
origin of this court was derived from the moſt re- 
mote antiquity *; though it is pretended, that its 
E had firſt been carried to the greateſt height 
dy Henry VII. In all times, however, it is con- 


_* Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 200. | 
„ Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 473. In Chambers's caſe it was the unay 
nimous opinion of the court of King's Bench, that the court of ftar- 
chamber was not derived from the ſtatute of Henry VII. but was a 
court many years before, and one of the moſt high and honourable 
courts of juſtice. See Coke's rep. term Mich. 5 Gar. T. See further 

Camden's Brit, vol. i, Introd. p. 254. edit. of Gibſon. 
i 48 felled, 
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Appin feffed, it enjoyed authority; and at no time was its 


authority circumſcribed, or method of Procerding 


directed, by any law or ute: 
Wr have had already, or ſhall have ſufficient 


occaſion, during the courſe of this hiſtory, to men- 
tion the diſpenſing: power, the power of impriſon- 


ment, of exacting loans * and benevolence, of preſſ- 


ing and quartering ſoldiers, of altering the cuſtoms, 
of erecting monopolies. Theſe branches of power, 
if not directly oppoſite to the principles of all free 
government, muſt, at leaſt, be acknowledged dan- 
gerous to freedom in a monarchical conſtitution, 
where an eternal jealouſy muſt be preſerved againſt 
the ſovereign, and no diſcretionary powers muſt ever 


be entruſted to him, by which the property or per- 
ſonal liberty of any ſubject can be affected. The 


kings of England, however, had almoſt conſtantly 


es theſe powers; and if, on any occaſion, the 
prince had been obliged to ſubmit to laws enacted 
againſt them, he had ever, in practice, eluded theſe 
laws, and returned to the ſame arbitrary adminiſtra- 
tion. During almoſt three centuries before the ac- 


ceflion of James, the regal authority, in all theſe 


particulars, had never once been called in quel- 
tion; a N 

Wx may alſo adlerve; that the principles? in ge- 
neral which prevailed during that age, were ſo fa- 
vourable too monarchy, that they beſtowed on it 


an authority almoſt abſolute and unhmited, facred 


and indefeaſible. 

Tux meetings of parliament were ſo Precarious z 
their ſeſſions ſo ſhort, compared to the vacation ; 
that, when men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch 
of ſovereign power, the prince alone was apt to ſtrike 
them as the only permanent magiſtrate, inveſted 
wich the whole majeſty and authority of the ſtare. 


q During rei al centuries, no reigs had palied without ſome forced 


loans from che ſubject. 


The 
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The great complaiſance too of parliaments during Appendix. 
ſo long a period, had extremely degraded and ob- 
ſcured thoſe aſſemblies; and as all inſtances of op- 
poſition to prerogative mult have been drawn from 
a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
and had the leſs authority even with thoſe who were 
acquainted with them. Theſe examples, beſides, 
of liberty had commonly in ancient times been 
accompanied with ſuch circumſtances of violence, 
convulfion, civil war, and diſorder, that they pre- 
ſented but a diſagreeable idea to the inquilitive part 
of the people, and afforded ſmall inducement to 
renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a great many, there- 
fore, monarchy, ſimple. and unmixed, was con- 
ceived to be the government of England; and 
thoſe popular aſſemblies were ſuppoſed to form only 
the ornament of the fabric, without being in any 
degree eſſential to its being and exiſtence *. The 
prerogative of the crown was repreſented by lawyers 
as ſomething real and durable; like thoſe eternal 
eſſences of the ſchools which no time or force could 
alter. The ſanction of religion was by divines call- 
ed in aid; and the monarch of heaven was ſuppoſed 
to be_ intereſted in ſupporting the authority of his 
earthly vicegerent. And though it is pretended 
that theſe doctrines were more openly inculcated 
and more ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on during the reign of 
the Stuarts, they were. not then invented ; and were 
only found by the court to be more neceſſary at that 
period, by reaſon of the oppoſite doctrines which 
began to-be promulgated by the puritanical party *. 
In conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly 
authority, the prerogative, beſides the articles of 
juriſdiction founded on precedent, was by many 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an inexhauſtible fund of latent 
powers, which might be exerted on any emergence, 
In every government, neceſſity, when real, ſuper- 
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Appendix. ſedes all laws and levels all limitations: But in the 
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—— Engliſh government, convenience alone was con- 


ceived to authoriſe any extraordinary act of regal 
ower, and to render it obligatory on the people. 
Hence the ſtrict obedience required to proclama- 
tions, during all periods of the Engliſh hiftory and 
if James has incurred blame on account of his 
edicts, it is only becauſe he too frequently iſſued 
them at a time when they began to be leſs regard- 
ed, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or extended to an 
unuſual degree that exerciſe of authority. Of 
his maxims in a parallel cafe, the following is a 
pretty remarkable inſtance. 25 
QukkN Elizabeth had appointed commiſſioners 
for the inſpection of priſons, and had beſtowed on 
them full diſcretionary powers to adjuſt all differ- 
ences between priſoners and their creditors, to com- 
pound debts, and to give liberty to ſuch debtors as 
they found honeſt, and inſolvent. From the un- 
certain and undefined nature of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, doubts ſprang up in many, that this com- 
miſſion was contrary to law; and it was repreſented 
in that light to James. He forbore therefore re- 
newing the commiſſion till the fifteenth of his reign; 
when complaints roſe fo high, with regard to the 
abuſes practiſed in prifons, that he thought himſelf 
obliged to overcome his ſcruples, and to appoint 
new commiſſioners inveſted with the fame difcre- 
tionary powers which Elizabeth had formerly con- 
„ 8 | 
Upo the whole, we muſt conceive that monar- 
chy, on the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, was 
poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority: An autho- 
rity, in the judgment of all, not exactly limited; 
in the judgment of ſome, not limitable. But, at 
the ſame time, this authority was founded merely 
on the opinion of the people, influenced by ancient 
precedent and example. It was not ſupported either 
Rymer, tom, xviil. p. 117. 594. | N 
* by 


J AMES. I. 

by money or by force of arms. And, for this rea- 
ſon, we need not wonder that the princes of that 
line were ſo extremely jealous of their prerogative; 
being ſenſible that, when thoſe claims were raviſhed 
from them, they poſſeſſed no influence by which 
they could maintain their dignity, or ſupport the 
laws. By the changes which have ſince been intro- 
duced, the liberty and independence of individuals 


has been rendered much more full, entire, and 


ſecure ; that of the public more uncertain and pre. 
carious. And it ſeems a neceſſary, though perhaps 
a melancholy truth, that in every government, the 
magiſtrate muſt either poſſeſs a large revenue and a 
military force, or enjoy ſome diſcretionary powers, in 
order to execute the laws and ſupport his own au- 
thority. ä . = 
Ws have had occaſion to remark in ſo many in- 
ſtances, the bigotry which prevailed in that age, 
that we can look for no toleration among the differ- 
ent ſects. Two Arians, under the title of heretics, 
were puniſhed by fire during this period; and na 
one reign ſince the reformation had been free from 
like barbarities. Stowe ſays, that theſe Arians were 
offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they would 
merit it by a recantation. A madinan who called 
himſelf the Holy Ghoſt was, without any indul- 
gence for his frenzy, condemned to the fame pu- 
niſhment. Twenty pounds a month could by law 
be levied on every one who frequented not the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had 
one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould 


Eccleſiaſ- 
tical go- 
vern- 
ment. 


not exceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the 


' perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow 
thoſe penalties to run on for ſeveral years; and to 
levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch ca- 
tholics as had incurred her diſpleaſure. James was 
more humane in this, as in every other reſpect. 


The Puritans formed a ſect which ſecretly lurked in 


the church, but pretended not to any ſeparate wor- 
* ſhip 
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Appendix. ſhip or diſcipline. An attempt of that kind would 
I —ĩ have been univerſally regarded as the moſt unpar- 


donable enormity. And had the king been diſpoſed 


to grant the Puritans, a full toleration for a ſeparate 
exerciſe of their religion, it is certain, from the 
ſpirit of the times, that this ſect itſelf would have 
deſpiſed and hated him for it, and would have re- 
proached him with lukewarmneſs and indiffęrence 
in the cauſe of religion. They maintained, that 
they themſelves were the only pure church; that 
their principles and practices ought to be eſtabliſhed 


by law; and that no others ought to be tolerated, 
It may be queſtioned, therefore, whether the 


adminiſtration at this time could with propriety 
deſerve the appellation of perſecutors with regard to 
the Puritans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as re- 
fuſed to comply with the legal ceremonies, were 
deprived of their livings, and ſometimes in Eliza- 
beth's reign were otherwiſe puniſhed : And ought 
any man to accept of, an office or benefice in an 
eſtabliſhment, while he declines compliance with 
the, fixed and known rules of that eſtabliſhment ? 
But Puritans were never puniſhed for frequenting 
ſeparate congregations ; becauſe there were none 


ſuch in the kingdom; and no proteſtant ever aſ- 


ſumed or pretended to the right of erecting them. 
The greateſt well-wiſhers of the puritanical ſect 
would have condemned a practice, which in that 
age was univerſally, by ſtateſmen and eccleſiaſtics, 
philoſophers, and zealots, regarded as ſubverſive. of 
civil ſociety. Even fo great a reaſoner as lord Ba- 
con thought that uniformity in religion was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the ſupport of government, and 
that no toleration could with ſafety be given to ſec- 


taries“ . Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, 


which was thrown on the. catholic. religion, could 


juſtify, in the eyes of the Puritans themſelves, the 


ghd | She his eſſay De anitare ecclefiz, 


ſchiſm 
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chili made by the hugonots and other proteſtants, Appendix. 
| — 


who lived in popiſh countries. 

Ix all former ages, not wholly excepting even 
thoſe of Greece and Rome, religious ſects and he- 
reſies and ſchiſms, had been eſtecmed dangerous if 
not pernicious to civil 1 and were re- 
garded as the ſource of faction, and private combi- 
nation, and oppoſition to the laws“. The magittrate, 
therefore, applied himſelf directly to the cure of this 
evil as of every other; and very naturally attempted 
by penal ſtatutes to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeparate com- 
munities, and puniſh the obſtinate innovators. But 
it was found by fatal experience, and after ſpilling 
an ocean of blood in thoſe theological quarrels, 
that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both 
enflamed by violent remedies, and diffuſed itſelf 
more rapidly throughout the whole ſociety. Hence, 
though late, aroſe the paradoxical principle and ſa- 
lutary practice of toleration. 

Tux liberty of the preſs was incompatible with 
ſuch maxims and ſuch principles of government as 
then prevailed, and was therefore quite unknown in 
that age. Beſides employing the two terrible courts 
of ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion, whoſe powers 
were unlimited, queen Elizabeth exerted her au- 
thority by reſtraints upon the preſs. She paſſed a 
decree in her court of ſtar- chamber, that is, by her 
own will and pleafure, forbidding any book to be 
printed in any place but in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge“: And another, in which the prohibited, 
under ſevere penalties, the publiſhing of any book 
or pamphlet againſt the form or meaning of any re- 
frraint or ordinante,” contained, or to be contained, 
in any ſtatute or laws of this realm, or in any in- 
Junction made or fet forth by her majeſty or ber pri- 


oy- council, or againſt the true ſenſe or meaning of 


any letters patent, commiſſions or prohibitions under 


x See Cicero de legibus. Y 2$th of Elizabeth. See State 
Trials, Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii. edit. 1, 


*¹ x3 the 
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Appendix. the great feal of Eugland Y, James extended the 


A 2 


ſame penalties to the importing of ſuch books from 
abroad *. And to render theſe edicts more effectual, 
he afterwards inhibited the printing of any book 
without a licence from the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Lon- 
don, or the vice-chancellor of one of the univerſities, 
or of ſome perſon appointed by them *. | 


In tracing the coherence among the ſyſtems of 


modern theology, we may obſerve, that the doc- 
trine of abſolute decrees has ever been intimately 
connected with the enthuſiaſtic fpirit; as that doc- 
trine affords the higheſt ſubject of joy, triumph, 
and ſecurity to the ſuppoſed elect, and exalts them 
by infinite degrees above the reſt of mankind. All 
the firſt reformers adopted theſe principles; and the 
Janſeniſts too, a fanatical ſect in France, not to 
mention the Mahometans in Aſia, have ever em- 
braced them. As the Lutheran eſtabliſhments were 
ſubjected to epiſcopal juriſdiction, their enthuſiaſtic 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leiſure to 
rceive the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to -puniſh 
c infinite torments what he himſelf from all eter- 
pity had unchangeably decreed. The king,' though 
at this time his Calviniſtic education had rivetted 
him in the doctrine of abſolute decrees, yet, being a 
zealous partiſan of epiſcopacy, was inſenſibly en- 
ed, towards the end of his reign, to favour the 
milder theology of Arminius. Even in fo great a 
doQor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its 
ſpeculative tenets; and with him the whole clergy 
gradually dropped the more rigid principles of ab- 
ſolute reprobation and unconditional decrees : Some 
noiſe was at firſt made about theſe innovations; but 
being drowned in the fury of factions and civil wars 
which enſued, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an in- 
ſignificant figure amidſt thoſe violent diſputes about 
Yy Rymer, tom. xvil. p. 522. 2 Id. ibid. 

à Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 416. a 
| civil 


n 


civil and eccleſiaſtical power with which the nation 
was agitated. And at the reſtoration, the church, 
though ſhe ſtill retained her old ſubſcriptions and 
articles of faith, was found to have totally changed 
her ſpeculative doctrines, and to have embraced 
tenets more ſuitable to the genius of her diſcipline 
and worſhip, without its being poſſible to aſſign the 
preciſe period in which the alteration was produced. 
Ir may be worth obſerving, that James, from 
his great deſire to promote controverſial divinity, 
erected a college at Chelſea for the entertainment of 
twenty perſons, who ſhauld be entirely employed in 
refuting the papiſts and puritans *, All the efforts 
of the great Bacon could not procure an eftabliſh- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy : 
Even to this day, no ſociety has been inſtituted for 
the poliſhing and fixing of our language. The only 
- encouragement which the ſovereign in England has 
ever given to any thing that has the appearance of 
ſcience, was this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; 
an inſtitution quite ſuperfluous, confidering the un- 
happy propenſion which at that time fo univerſally 
poſſeſſed the nation for polemical theology. _ 
THz manners of the nation were agreeable to the 
monarchical government which prevailed ; and con- 
tained not that ſtrange mixture which at preſent 
diſtinguiſhes England from all other countries. Such 
violent extremes were then unknown of induſtry 
and debauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and 
ruſticity, fanaticiſm and ſcepticiſm. Candour, fince- 
rity, modeſty, .are the only qualities which the Eng- 
liſh of that age poſſeſſed in common with the preſent. 
Hic pride of family then prevailed ; and it was 
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Manners. 


by a dignity and ſtatelineſs of behaviour, that the 


gentry and nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves from 
the common people. Great riches, acquired by 
commerce, were more rare, and had not as yet 


d Kennet, p. 68 5. Camden's Brit. vol. i, p. 370. Gibſon's edit. 
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Appendix, been able to confound all ranks. of men, and render 
— a 


money the chief foundation of diſtinction. Much 
ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 
fe, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. 
The advantages which reſult: from opulence are ſo 
ſolid and real, that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them 
need not dread the near approaches of their inferi- 
ors. The diſtinctions of birth and title, being more 
empty and imaginary, ſoon vaniſh _ 3 
acceſs and acquaintance. 

ITA expences of the great confilted i in pomp and | 
ſhow, and a numerous retinue, rather than in con- 
venience and true pleaſure. The earl of Notting- 
ham, in his embaſly to Spain, was attended by o 
perſons: The earl of Hertford, in that to Bruſſels, 
carried 300 gentlemen along with him. Lord 
Bacon has remarked, that the Engliſh nobility in 
his time maintained a larger retinue of ſervants than 
the nobility of any other nation, except, perhaps, 
the Polanders . 

Crvir honours, which now hold the firſt place, 

were at that time ſubordinate to the military. The 
young gentry and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſn- 
ing themſelves by arms. The fury of duels too 
prevailed more than at any time before or ſince*. 
This was the turn that the romantic chivalry for 
which the nation was formerly ſo renowned, had 
lately taken, 
LIBERTY of commerce between the ſexes was in- 
dulged ; but without any licentiouſneſs of manners. 
The court was very little an exception to this ob- 
ſervation. James had rather entertained an averſion 
and contempt for the females; nor were thoſe young 
courtiers, of whom he was fo fond, able to break 
gong the eſtabliſhed manners of the nation. 

Tux firſt ſedan chair ſeen in England was in this 
— and was uſed by the duke of Buckingham; 


© Eſſays De profer. fin. imp. 
4 Franklyn, p. 3. See alſo Lord Herbert's Memoirs, 
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to the great indignation of the people, who ex- Appendix. 
claimed, that he was employing his fellow creature 


to do the ſer vice of beaſts. olg οννι. 
Tux country liſe prevails at preſent in England 
beyond any cultivated nation of Europe; but it was 
then much more generally embraced by all the 
gentry. The increaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial 
commerce, was juſt beginning to produce an inclina- 
tion for the ſofter and the more civilized life of the 
city. James diſcouraged as much as poſſible this 
alteration: of manners. He was wont to be very 
ce earneſt, as lord Bacon tells us, „“ with the 
« country gentlemen to go from London to their 
« country ſeats. And ſometimes he would ſay thus 
te to them: Gentlemen, at London, you are like ſhips 


© in a ſea, which ſhow like nothing; but in your 


« country villages you are like ſhips in a river, which 
«look like great things. 
He was not content with reproof and exhortation. 
As queen Elizabeth had perceived with regret the 
increaſe of London, and had reſtrained all new 
buildings by proclamation ; James, who found-that 
theſe edits were not exactly obeyed, frequently re- 
newed them; though a ſtrict execution ſeems ftill 
to have been wanting. He allo iſſued reiterated 
proclamations in imitation of his predeceſſor; con- 
taining ſevere menaces againſt the gentry who lived 
in town. This policy is contrary to that which has 
ever been practiſed by all princes who ſtudied the 
increaſe of their authority. To allure: the nobili 
to court; to engage them in expenſive pleaſures or 
employments which diffipate their fortune; to in- 
creaſe their ſubjection to miniſters by attendance; to 
weaken their authority in the provinces by abſence: 
Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary go- 
vernment. But James, beſides that he had certainly 


laid no plan for extending his power, had no money 
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Appendix. to ſupport a ſplendid court, or beſtow on a numerous 
xetinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, 


that by their living together, they became more ſen- 
fible of their own ftrength, and were apt to indulge 
too curious refearches into matters of government. 
To remedy the preſent evil, he was deſirous of diſ- 
rſing them into their country-ſeats; where, he 
oped, they would bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence 
to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport from each 
other. But the contrary effect ſoon followed. The 
riches amaſſed during their reſidence at home ren- 
dered them independent. The influence acquired 
by hoſpitality made them formidable. They would 
not be led by the court: They could not be driven: 
And thus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh government re- 
ceived a total and a fudden alteration in the courſe 
of lefs than forty years. | | 
Tux firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had con- 
tributed, in preceding reigns, to ſcatter thoſe im- 
menſe fortunes of the barons which rendered them 
fo formidable both to king and people. The far- 
ther progreſs of theſe advantages began during this 
reign to ruin the ſmall proprietors of lands; and, 
by both events, the gentry, or that rank which 
compoſed the houſe of commons, enlarged their 
wer and authority. The early improvements in 
. were ſeized by the greater nobles, whoſe 
fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even cal- 
ulation, were ſoon diſſipated in expenſive pleaſures. 
Theſe improvements reached at laſt all men of pro- 
perty ; and thoſe of ſlender fortunes, who at that 
time were often men of family, imitating thoſe of 
a rank immediately above them, reduced themſelves 
to poverty, Their lands, coming to fale, ſwelled the 
eftates of thoſe who poſſeſſed riches ſufficient for the 


| faſhionable expences ; but who were not exempted 


from ſome care and attention to their domeſtic 


ceconomy. 


8 Cabbala, p. 224. firſt edit. 
5 TRAX 


1A MES 1. 
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Taz gentry alſo of that age were engaged in no Appeudis. 


expence, except that of country hotpitality, No 
taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at 
court expected, no bribery or profuſion required ax 
elections. Could human nature ever reach hap- 
pineſs, the condition of the Engliſh gentry under ſo 
mild and benign a prince, might merit that appel- 
lation. | | 

T uz amount of the king's revenue, as it ſtood in 
1617, is thus ſtated*: Of crown lands 80,009 
pounds a- year; by cuſtoms and new impoſitions, 
near 190,000; by wards and other various branches 
of revenue, beſide purveyance, 180,000. The 
whole amounting to 450,000. The king's ordinary 
diſburſements, by the ſame account, are ſaid to ex- 
ceed this ſum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. All the 
extraordinary ſums which James had raiſed by ſub- 
ſidies, loans, ſale of lands, ſale of the title of baronet, 
money paid by the States, and by the king of 
France, benevolences, &c. were in the whole about 
two millions two hundred thouſand pounds: Of 
which the ſale of lands afforded ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. The extraordinary 
diſburſements of the king amounted to two mil- 
lions ; beſide above four hundred thouſand pounds 
given in preſents. Upon the whole, a ſufficient 
reaſon appears, partly from neceſſary expences, 
partly for want of a rigid economy, why the ki 
even early in his reign, was deeply involved in debrz 
and found great difficulty to ſupport the govern- 
ment. - 7 


n Men ſeem then to have been ambitious of repreſenting the coun- 
ties, but careleſs of the boroughs. A ſeat in the houſe was in itſelf 
of ſmall. importance: But the former became a point of honour 
among the gentlemen, Journ. 10 Feb. 1620. Towns, which had 
formerly neglected their right of ſending members, now began to 
claim it. Journ, 26 Feb. 1623. | 

i An abſtract or brief declaration of his majeſty's revenue, with the 
aſſignations and defalcations upon the ſame, | 

& The exceſs was formerly greater, as appears by Saliſbury's Ace 
count. See chap. 2. * 

| | FARMERS, 


* 


Finances. 
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Farmtss, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſ- 
toms. It ſeems, indeed, requiſite, that the former 
method  ſhould--always be tried before the latter, 
though a preferable one. When men's own intereſt 
1s concerned, they fall upon a hundred expedients 
to prevent frauds in the merchants; and theſe the 
public may afterwards imitate in eſtabliſning proper 
rules for its officers. Aus: | nom 

T xx cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per 
cent. of the value, and were levied upon exports as 
well as imports. Nay, the impoſition upon exports, 
by James's additions, is ſaid to amount in ſome few 
inſtances to twenty-five per cent. This practice, fo 
hurtful to induſtry, prevails ſtill in France, Spain, 
and moſt countries of Europe, The cuſtoms in 
1604 yielded 127,000 pounds a-year!: They roſe 
to 190,000 towards the end of the reign. 

InTzREST, during this reign, was at ten per cent. 
till 1624, when it was reduced to eight. This high 
intereſt is an indication of the great profits and 
ſmall progreſs of commerce. 

Taz extraordinary ſupplies granted by parlia- 
ment during this whole reign amounted not to more 
than 630,000 pounds ; which, divided among twen- 
ty-one years, makes 30,000 pounds a-year. I do 
not include thoſe ſupplies, amounting to 300,000 
pounds, which were given to the king by his Jaft 
parliament. Theſe were paid in to their own com- 
miſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war 
were much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. 
The diſtreſſed family of the palatine was a great 
burthen on James, during part of his reign. The 
king, it is pretended, poſſeſſed not frugality pro- 
portioned to the extreme narrowneſs of his revenue. 
Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor 


coſtly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal 


miſtreſſes. His buildings wo were not ſumptuous; 


1 Journ, 21 May 1604. 


though | 


7:4 M70 $2 A 


though the Banqueting-houſe muſt not be forgot- Appendix. 
ny mnt 


ten, as a monument which does honour to his reign, 
Hunting was his chief amuſement; the cheapeſt 
pleaſure in which a king can indulge himſelf. His 
expences were the effects of liberality, rather than 
of luxury, s | | 
Oxz day, it is ſaid, while he was ſtanding amidſt 
| ſome of his courtiers, a porter paſſed by loaded with 
money, which he was carrying to the treaſury, The 
king obſerved, that Rich, | afterwards earl of Hol- 
land, one of his handſome agreeable favourites, 
whiſpered ſomething to one ſtanding near him. 
Upon inquiry, he found that Rich had ſaid, how 
happy would that money make me! Without heſita- 
tion James beſtowed it all upon him though it 


amounted to 3000 pounds. He added, You think 


yourſelf very happy in obtaining ſo large a ſum ; but 
I am more happy in having an opportunity of obliging 
a worthy man, whom 1 love. The generoſity of 
James was more the reſult of a benign humour or 
light fancy, than of reaſon or judgment. The ob- 
jets of it were ſuch as could render themſelves 
agreeable to him in his looſe hours; not ſuch as 
were endowed- with great merit, or who poſſeſſed 
talents or popularity which could ſtrengthen his in- 
tereſt with the public. | 

Taz ſame advantage, we may remark, over the 
people, which the crown formerly reaped from that 
interval between the fall of the peers and the riſe of 
the commons, was now poſſeſſed by the people 
againſt the crown, during the continuance of a like 
interval. The ſovereign had already loſt that inde- 
pendent revenue by which he could ſubſiſt without 


regular ſupplies from parliament; and he had nor 
yet acquired the means of influencing thoſe afſem-! 


blies. The effects of this ſituation, which com- 
menced with the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, 
ſoon roſe to a great height, and were more or leſs 


propagated 


} 
| 
- 
4 


4 
| 
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Appendix. propagated throughout all the reigns of that un- 


happy family. 


 Suss$1DriEs and fifteenths are frequently mentioned 
by hiſtorians ; but neither the amount of theſe taxes 
nor the method of levying them have been well ex- 
plained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly 
correſponded to the name, and were that propor- 
tionable part of the moveables “. But a valuation 
having been made in the reign of Edward III., that 
valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid 
unalterably a particular ſum, which the inhabitants 
themſelves aſſeſſed upon their fellow- citizens. The 
ſame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth; be- 
cauſe, there it was at firſt a tenth of the moveables. 
The whole amount of a tenth, and a fifteenth 
throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often 
more - conciſely called, was about 29,000 pounds“. 
The amount of a ſubſidy was not invariable, like 


that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth a 


ſubſidy amounted to 120,000 pounds: In the for- 
tieth it was not above 78,000 ?. It afterwards fell 
to 70,000; and was continually decreaſingꝰ. The 
reaſon is eaſily collected from the method of levy- 
ing it. We may learn from the fubſidy bills *, that 
one ſubſidy was given for four ſhillings in the pound 
on land, and two ſhillings and eight-pence on move- 
ables throughout the counties; a confiderable tax, 
had it been ſtrictly levied. But this was only the 
ancient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign of 
James, there was not paid the twentieth part of that 
fur. The tax was fo far perſonal that a man paid 
ofily in the county where he lived, though he 
ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other counties; and the aſ- 
ſeſſors formed a looſe eſtimation of his property, 
and rated him accordingly. To preſerve, however, 

m Coke's Inſt. book iv, chap, i. of fifteenths, quinzins. 

n Id. ſubſidies temporary. o Journ. 11 July 1610. 

 Þ Coke's Inſt. book iv. chap, i. ſubſidies temporary. 


4 See Statutes at Large, | 
ſome 


JAM ES I. 


ſome rule in the eſtimation, it ſeems to have been Appendis. 
the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, — 


and to rate every man according as his anceſtors, or 
men of ſuch an eſtimated property were accuſtomed 
to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies 
could not increaſe, notwithſtanding the great in- 
creaſe of money and riſe of rents. But there was 
an evident reaſon why they continually decreaſed. 
The favour, as 1s natural to ſuppoſe, ran always 
againſt the crown; eſpecially during the latter end 
of Elizabeth, when ſubſidies becatne numerous and 
frequent, and the ſums levied were confiderable, 
compared to former ſupplies. The aſſeſſors, though 
accuſtomed to have an eye to ancient eſtimations, 
were not bound to obſerve any fuck rule; but might 
rate anew any perfon according to his preſent in- 
come. When rents fell, or part of an eſtate was 
ſold off, the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe 
loſſes, and obtain a diminution of his ſubſidy ; but 
where rents roſe, or new lands were purchaſed, he 
kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than for- 
merly. The advantage, therefore, of every change 
was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could 
obtain the advantage of none. And to make the 
matter worſe, the alterations which happened in 
property during this age were in general unfavour- 
able to the crown. The ſmall proprietors, or twenty 
pound men, went continually to decay ; and when 
their eſtates were fwallowed up by a greater, the new 
purchaſer increaſed not his ſubſidy. So looſe in- 
deed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, that 
the wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually 
diminiſh ; but how it yielded any revenue at all, 
It became at laſt ſo unequal and uncertain, that the 
parliament was obliged to change it into a land tax. 

Te price of corn during this reign, and that of 
the other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, or was 
rather higher than at preſent, By a proclamation 


of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever 
wheat 
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wheat fell below thirty-two ſhillings a quarter; rye 
below eighteen, barley below ſixteen, the commiſ- 
fioners were empowered to -purchafe corn for-the 
magazines. T heſe-prices then are to be regarded 
as low; though they would rather paſs for high by 
our preſent eſtimation. The uſual bread of the 
poor was at this time made of barley*. The beſt 
wool, during the greater part of James's reign, was 


at thirty-three ſhillings a tod. At preſent it is not 
above two-thirds of that value; though it is to be 


preſumed, that our exports in woollen goods are 
ſomewhat increaſed. The finer manufactures too, 
by the progreſs of arts and induſtry, have rather 
diminiſhed in price, notwithſtanding the great in- 
creaſe of money. In Shakeſpeare, the hoſteſs tells 
Falſtaff), that the ſhirts ſhe bought him were holland 
at eight ſhillings a- yard; a high price at this day, 
even ſuppoſing; what is not probable, that the beſt 
holland at that time was equal in goodneſs to the 
beſt that can now be purchaſed. In like manner, 
a yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign, was valued at two-and-twenty ſhiltings. It 
appears from Dr. Birch's life of prince Henry, that 
that prince, by contract with his butcher, payed near 
a groat a-pound throughout the year for all the beef 
and mutton uſed in his family. Beſides, we muſt 
conſider, that the general turn of that age, which 
no laws could prevent, was the converting of arable 
land into paſture: A certain proof that the latter 
was found more profitable, and conſequently that all 
butcher's meat, as well as bread, was rather higher, 
than at preſent. We have a regulation of the mar- 
ket with regard to poultry and ſome other articles 


very early in Charles I.'s reign”; and the prices are 


high. A turkey- cock four ſhillings and ſixpence, 


J. Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 526. To the ſame purpoſe, fee alſo 21 
Jag. vi. cap. 28. e Rymer, tom. xx. p. 15. 

t See a compendium or dialogue inſerted in the Memoirs of Wool, 
chap. 23. u P. 449. V Rymer, tom. xix. p. 511» 


a tur- 
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a turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock fox; a 
pheaſant hen five, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe 
two, a capon two and ſixpenco a pullet one and 
ſixpence, a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pigeons 
ſix ſhillings *. We muſt conſider, that London at 
preſent is more than three times more populous 
than it was at that time: A: circumſtance which 
much increaſes the price of poultry, and of every 


thing that cannot conveniently be brought from a 


diſtance : . Not to mention that theſe: regulations 
by authority are always calculated to diminiſh, never 
to increaſe the market-prices. The contractors for 
victualling the navy were allowed by government 
eight pence a — the diet of each man when in 
harbour, ſeven pence halfpenny when at ſea ; which 
would ſuffice at preſent. The chief difference in 
expence between that age and the preſent conſiſts in 
the imaginary wants of men, which have ſince ex · 
tremely multiplied. Theſe are the principal rea- 
ſons why James's revenue would go farther than 
the ſame money in our time; though the differenoe 


is not near ſo great as is uſually — — £ 
Tux public was entirely free from the danger 


and expence of a ſtanding army. While James was 


vaunting his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of his 


high prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a fins 
gle regiment of guards to maintain his extenſive 
claims: A ſufficient proof that he ſincerely bebeved 
his pretenſions to- be well grounded, and a ſtrong 
preſumption that they were at leaſt built on what 
were then deemed plauſible arguments. The militia 
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* We may judge of the 2 —ů ˙ ůͤů — N 


cumſtance, that the purveyors often gave but ſi 
Pigeons, and two pence for a fowl. Journ. 25 
Y Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 441, et ſeq. | 
2 This volume was written above twenty=eight- years before the 
preſent edition of 1786. In that ſhort period, prices have perhaps 
riſen more than during the preceding hundred and fifty. « 0 
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Appendix. of England, amounting to 160,000 men“, was che 
ole defence of the kingdom. It 1s pretended that 


they were kept in good order during this reign ®. 
The city of London procured officers who had 
ſerved abroad, and who taught the trained bands 
their exerciſes in Artillery garden; a practice which 
had been diſcontinued fince 1588. All the coun- 
ties of England, in emulation of the capital, were 
fond of ſhowing a well-ordered and well-appointed 
militia. It appeared that the natural propenſity 
of men towards military ſhows and exerciſes will go 
far, with a little attention in the ſovereign, towards 

exciting and ſupporting this ſpirit in any nation, 
The very boys at this time, in mimickry of their 
elders, inliſted themſelves voluntarily into compa- 
nies, elected officers, and practiſed the diſcipline, 
of which the models were every day expoſed to 
their view. Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial 
compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 
ſays, that England was ſo unprovided with horſes 


fit for war,. that 2000 men could not poſlibly be 


mounted throughout the whole kingdom. At 
preſent the breed of horſes 1s ſo much improved, 
that almoſt all thoſe which are employed either in 
the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for 
chat purpoſCeee. [1 
- Taz diforders of Ireland obliged James to keep 
up ſome forces there, and put him to great ex- 
pence. The common pay of a private man in the 


_ Infantry was eight pence a-day, a lieutenant two 
ſhillings, an enſign. eighteen pence*.. The armies. 


in Europe were not near ſo numerous during that 
age; and the private men, we may obſerve, were 


2 Journ. 1 March 1623. - + Stowe. See alſo 
fir Walter Raleigh of the Prerogatives of Parliament, and Johnſtoni 
Hiſt. lib. xviii. ws © Stowe, 97 L | 

4 In the Harleyan Miſcellany, vo 


: l. iv. P+* 255. 
© Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 717. 


drawn 
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drawn from a better rank than at preſent, and ap. Appendix. 


proaching nearer to that of the officers, 

In the year 1583 there was a general review 
made of all the men in England capable of bearing 
arms; and theſe were found to amount to 1,17 2,000 
men, according to Raleigh*. It is impoſſible to 
warrant the exactneſs of this computation; or, ra- 
ther, we may fairly preſume it to be ſomewhat in- 
accurate. But if it approached near the truth, 
England has probably, ſince that time, increaſed 
in populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches 
and beauty, as well as in numbers of inhabitants, 
has been prodigious. From 1600 it doubled every 
forty years ?; and conſequently, in 1680, it con- 
tained four times as many inhabitants as at the be- 
ginning of the century. It has ever been the centre 
of all che trade in the kingdom; and almoſt the 
only town that affords ſociety and amuſement. The 
affection which the Engliſh bear to a country life 
makes the provincial towns be little frequented by 
the gentry. Nothing but the allurements of the 
capital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the 


king, and by being the ſeat of government, and of 
all the courts of juſtice, can prevail over their pa 


ſion for their rural villas. 


Loxpon at this time was almoſt entirely buile of 


wood, and 1n every reſpect was certainly a very ugly 


city. The earl of Arundel firſt introduced the ge- 


neral practice of brick buildings. 


* 


Tur navy of England was eſteemed formidable Navy, 


in Elizabeth's time, yet it conſiſted only of thirty- 
three ſhips, beſides pinnaces': And the Jargeſt of”. 


f Of the invention of ſhipping. This number is much ſuperior to 
that contained in Murden, and that delivered by fir Edward Coke to 
the houſe of commons; and is more likely. 


E Sir William Petty. h Sir Edward Walker's Political 
Diſcourſes, p. 270. i Coke's Inſt, book 1 iv, chap. 1. 
Conſultation in parliament for the navy. 
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Appendix. _—_— would not equal our. fourth-rates at preſent, 
=—=— Raleigh adviſes/never to build a ſhip of war above 


2 C ” 5 
merce, 


600 tons. James was not negligent of the navy. 
In five years preceding 1623, he built ten wa 
ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds a-y 
on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty: ſix eu. 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the 
royal foreſts". The largeſt ſhip that had ever come 
— the Engliſh — was built during this reign. 
She was only 1400 tons, and carried ſixty- four 
guns". The merchant ſhips, in caſes of neceſſity, 
were inſtant converted into ſhips of war. The 
king affirmed to the parliament, that the navy had 
never — been in ſo good a condition“. 
Evexy ſeſſion of parliament during this reign, we 
meet with grievous lamentations concerning the 
decay of trade, and the growth of popery : Such 
violent propenfity have men to complain of the pre- 
ſent times, and to entertain diſcontent againſt their 
fortune and condition. The king himſelf was de- 


ceived by theſe popular complaints, and was at a 
toſs to account for the total want of money, which 


he heard fo much exaggerated *. It may, however, 
be affirmed, that during no preceding period of 
Engliſh hiſtory, was there a more ſenſible increaſe 
than during the reign of this monarch, of all the 
adyantages which diſtinguiſh a flouriſhing people. 


Not only. the peace which he maintained was fa- 


vourable to induſtry and commerce: His turn of 
mind inclined him to promote the peaceful arts: 
And trade eg as * in its infancy, all additions 


k By Raleigh" $ account, in his diſcourſe of the firſt invention of 
ſhipping, the fleet, in the twenty-fourth of the queen, conſiſted only 
of thirteen ſhips, and was augmented afterwards eleven. He probably 
reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called ſhips, 

1 Journ. xx March 1623. Sir William Monſon makes the num- 
ber amount only to nine new ſhips, p. 253. m Stowe. 

> Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 94. "0. Rymer, tom, xvii. p: 413, 


to 
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1 

to it muſt have been the more evident to every eye, 
which was not blinded by melancholy prejudices “. 
By an account which feems judicious and accu- 
rate, it appears that all the ſeamen employed in 
the merchant ſervice amounted to 10,000 men, 
which probably exceeds not the fifth part of their 
preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury ſays, that 
the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhipping than 
the Engliſh, but that their ſhips were of inferior 
burden to thoſe of the latter *. Sir William Mon- 
ſon computed the Engliſh naval power to be little 
or nothing inferior to the Dutch *, which is ſurely 
an exaggeration. The Dutch at this time traded to 
England with 600 ſhips; England to Holland with 
ſixty only *. | 

A CATALOGUE of the manufactures, for which 
the Engliſh were then eminent, would appear very 
contemptible, in compariſon of thoſe which flourith 
among them at preſent. Almoſt all the more ela- 
borate and curions arts were only cultivated abroad, 
particularly in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
Ship-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 
were the ſole in which the Enghth excelled. They 
ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of 
the latter; and great complaints were made every 
parliament againſt the exportation of Engliſh ord- 


nance, 


Nixz tenths of the commerce of the kingdom 
conſiſted in woollen goods*, Wool, however, was 
allowed to be exported, till the 19th of the king. 
Its exportation was then forbidden by proclamation, 
though that edi& was never ftriftly executed. Moſt 
of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
dreſſed by the Dutch ; who gained, it 1s pretended, 


P See note IS] at the end of the volume. bi 
4. The trade's increaſe, in the Harleyan Miſc. vol. iii. 
Remarks on his Travels, Harl. Miſc. vol. ii. p. 349+ 


Naval 7 329. 350. Raleigh's Oblervations. 


Journ. 26th May 1621. 
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Appendix. 700,000 pounds a year by this manufacture“. A 
proclamation iſſued by the king againſt exporting 
cloth in that condition, had ſucceeded ſo ill during 
one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to buy the 
dreſſed cloth, that great murmurs aroſe againſt it; 
and this meaſure was retracted by the king, and 
complained of by the nation, as if it had been the 
# moſt impolitic in the world. It ſeems indeed to 
have been premature. 2 009 
Ix ſo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even 
at home, that the king was obliged to ſeek ex- 
pedients by which he might engage the people of 
faſhion to wear it *. The manufacture of fine linen 
was totally unknown in the kingdom“. 610 
Tux company of merchant-adventurers, by their 
patent, poſſeſſed the ſole commerce of voollen 
goods, though the ſtaple commodity of the king- 
dom. An attempt made during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth to lay open this important trade had been 
attended with bad conſequences for a time, by a 
conſpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not to 
make any purchaſes of cloth; and the queen imme- 
diately reſtored them their patent. 
I was the groundleſs fear of a like accident that 
” enſlaved the nation to thoſe excluſive companies, 
which confined ſo much every branch of commerce 
and induſtry. The parliament, however, annulled, 
in the third of the king, the patent of the Spaniſh 
company; and the trade to Spain, which was at 
firſt very inſignificant, ſoon became the moſt con- 
fiderable in the kingdom. It is ſtrange that they 
were not thence encouraged to aboliſh ail the other 
companies, and that they went no farther than oblig- 


Journ. 20 May 1614. Raleigh, in his obſervations, computes 

ie loſs at 400,000 pounds to the nation. There are about 30, ooo 
undreſſed cloths, ſays he, exported yearly. He computes, beſides, 
that about 100,000 pounds a- year had been loſt by kerſies; not to 
mention other articles. The account of 200,000 cloths a-year ex- 
ported in Elizabeth's reign, ſeems to be exaggerated. 
* Rymer, tom. XVii. p. 415. 7 Id. ibid. 
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ing them to enlarge their bottom, and to facilitate — 
the admiſſion of new adventurers. 

A BOARD of trade was erected by the king in 
1622 *. One of the reaſons aſſigned in the com- 
miſſion, is to remedy the low price of wool, which 

at complaints of the decay of the woollen ma- 
nufactory. It is more probable, however, that 
this fall of prices proceeded from the increaſe of 
wool. The king likewiſe recommends it to the 
commiſſioners to inquire and examine, whether a 
greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from 
the reſtraint of excluſive companies, would not be 
beneficial. Men were then fettered by their own 
prejudices; and the king was juſtly afraid of em- 
bracing a bold meafure, whoſe conſequences might 
be uncertain. The digeſting of a navigation act, 
of a like nature with the famous one executed after- 
wards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe re- 
commended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary 
powers then commonly aſſumed by the privy council, 
appear ' evidently m the whole tenor of the 
commiſſion. 

Tre ſilk manufacture had no footing in England: 
But, by James's direction, mulberry-trees were 
planted, and filk-worms introduced“. The cli- 
mate ſeems unfavourable to. the ſucceſs of this pro- 
jet. The planting of hops increaſed much in 
England during this reign. 

GREENLAND is thought to have been discovered 
about this period; and the whale- fiſhery was car- 
ried on with ſucceſs : But the induſtry of the Dutch, 
in fpite of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh 
of this ſource of riches. A company was erected 
for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage; and 
many fruitleſs attempts were made for that purpoſe. 
In ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought never to be 
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admitted, till the abſolute impoſſibility of fucceſs- 


— de fully. aſcertained. _ | 


Tux paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies had been opened 
to the Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but 
the trade to thoſe parts was not entirely eſtabliſhed 
till this reign, when the Eaft-India company received 
a new patent, enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 
- pounds®, and fitted out ſeveral ſhips on theſe ad- 
ventures. In 1609 they built a veſſel of 1200 ton, 
the largeſt merchant ſhip that England had ever 
known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed by 
ſhipwreck. In 1611, a large ſhip of the company, 
aſſiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral en- 

entIwith a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gain- 
ed a complete victory over forces much ſuperior. 
During the following years the Dutch company was 
ilry of great injuries towards the Engliſh, in ex- 
pelling many of their factors, and deſtroying their 
ſettlements: But theſe violences were reſented with 
a proper ſpirit by the court of England. A naval 
force was equipped under the earl of Oxford , and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
fleet. By reaſon of croſs winds, Oxford failed of 
his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some time 
after, one rich ſhip was taken by vice-admiral 
Merwin ; and it was ftipulated by the Dutch to pay 
70,000 pounds to the Engliſh company, in con- 
ſideration of the loſſes which that company had 
fuſtained*. . But neither this ſtipulation, nor the 
fear of repriſals, nor the ſenſe of that friendſhip 
which ſubfifted between England and the States, 
could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch company, or 
render them equitable in their proceedings towards 
their allies. Impatient to have the ſole poſſeſſion 
of the ſpice trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared 
with them, they aſſumed a juriſdiction over a fac- 
| Þ Journ Ro. ent. 
1 Johnſtoni Hiſt. lib, 29. | [AYE 
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tory, of the latter in the iſland of Amboyna; and gn Appendix. , 
= improbable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized — 
all the factors, with their families, and put them to 
death with the moſt inhuman tortures. This diſ- 
mal news arrived in England at the time when 
James, by the prejudices of his ſubjects, and the 
intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make 
a breach with Spain; and he was obliged, after 
ſome remonſtrances, to acquieſce in this indignity 
from a ſtate, whole alliance was now become neceſſary 
to him. It is remarkable that the nation, almoſt 
without a murmur, ſubmitted to this injury from 
their proteſtant confederates; an injury which, be- 
ſides the horrid enormity of the action, was of 
much deeper importance to national intereſt, than 
all thoſe which they were ſo impatient to reſent, 
am the houſe, of Ritts 
Tu exports of England from Chriſtmas 1612 
to Chriſtmas 1613 are computed at 2,487,4.35 
ounds: The imports at 2,141,151: So that the 
—— in favour of England was 346,284. But 
in 1622 the exports were 2, 320, 436 pounds; the 
imports 2,619,315; which makes a balance of 
298,879 pounds againſt England *.. The coinage of 
England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 4,779,314 
pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence*: A proof that 
the. balance in the main was conſiderably in favour 
of the kingdom. As the annual imports and ex- 
ports together roſe to near five millions, and the 
cuſtoms, never yielded ſo much as 200, oo pounds 
a-year, of which tonnage made a part, it. appears 
that the new rates affixed by James did not, on the 
whole, amount to one ſhilling in the pound, and 
conſequently were ſtill inferior to the intention of 
the original grant of parliament. The Eaſt-India 
company uſually carried out a third of their cargo 
in commodities *, The trade to Turkey was one 
e Miſſelden's Circle of Commerce, p- a Id. ibid. 


8 Happy future State of England, p. 78. 
>» Munn's Diſcourſe on the Eaſt-India Trade, 
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Appendix. Of the moſt gainful to the nation“. It appears that 
copper halfpence and farthings began to be coined 


Colonies. 


in this reign. | Tradeſmen had commonly carried 
on their retail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden 
tokens. The ſmall ſilver penny was ſoon _ os 
at this time was no where to be found. 

Wnar chiefly renders the reign of Janis me- 
morable, is the commencement of the Engliſh 
colonies in America; colonies eſtabliſhed on the 
nobleſt footing that has been known in any age or 
nation. The Spaniards, being the firſt diſcoverers 
of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of 
the precious mines which they found there; and, 
by the allurement of great riches, they were tempt- 
ed to depopulate their own country, as well as that 
which they conquered; and added the vice of floth 
to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, which had attend- 
ed their adventurers in thoſe renowned enterpriſes. 
That fine coaſt was entirely neglected, which reaches 
from St. Auguſtin to Cape Breton, and which lies 
in all the temperate climates, is watered by noble 
rivers, and offers a fertile ſoil, but nothing more, 
to the induſtrious planter. Peopled gradually from 
England by the neceflitous and indigent, who at 
home increaſed neither wealth nor populouſneſs, the 
colonies which were planted along that tract, have 
promoted the navigation, encouraged the induſtry, 
and even perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their 
mother-country. The ſpirit of independency, which 
was reviving in England, here ſhone forth in its full 
luſtre, and received new accefſion from the aſpiring 
character of thoſe who, being diſcontented with the 
eſtabliſhed church and monarchy, had ſought for 
freedom amidſt thoſe ſavage deſerts. 

- Quzex Elizabeth had done littie more than given 
2 name to the continent of nere and after her 


un Aunn's Diſcourſe on the Eaſt- India Trade, p. 17. 
Andlerſon, vol. i. p. 447. 
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planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, Appendix. 
that country was entirely abandoned. But when 
peace put an end to the military enterpriſes againſt 
Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits no hopes of mak- 
ing any longer ſuch rapid advances towards honour 
and fortune, the nation began to ſecond the pacific 
intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, 
though flower expedient, for acquiring riches and 
glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, 
and began a ſettlement ; which the company erected 
by patent for that purpoſe in London and Briſtol, 
took care to ſupply with yearly recruits of provi- 
fions, utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, 
Argal diſcovered a more direct and ſhorter paſſage 
to Virginia, and left the tract of the ancient navi- 
gators, who had firſt directed their courſe ſouth- 
wards. to the tropic, failed weſtward by means of 
the trade-winds, and then turned northward, till | 
they reached the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame | 
year, five hundred perſons under fir Thomas Gates | 
and fir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. | 


Somers's ſhip, meeting with a tempeſt, was driven 
into the Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a ſet- 
tlement in thoſe iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards 
undertook the government of the-Engliſh colonies : 
But notwithſtanding all his care, ſeconded by ſup- 
plies from James, and by money raiſed from the 
firſt lottery ever known in the kingdom, ſuch diffi- 
culties attended the ſettlement of theſe countries, 
that in 1614 there were not alive more than 400 
men, of all that had been ſent thither. After ſup- 
plying themſelves with proviſions more immediately 
neceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new planters be- 
gan the cultivating of tobacco; and James, notwith- 

anding his antipathy to that drug, which he affirm- 
ed to be pernicious to men's morals as well as their 
health *, gave them permiſſion to enter it in Eng- 


* Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 6214 
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Appendix. land ; and he inhibited by proclamation all importa- 
— tion of i it from Spain! By degrees, new colonies 


were eſtabliſned in that continent, and gave new 


names to the places where they ſettled, leaving that 


of Virginia to the province firſt planted. The 
ifland of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign. 

eee reaſoners, during that age, raiſed 
many objections to the planting of thoſe remote co- 
lonies ; and foretold that, after draining their mo- 
ther- country of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake 
off her yoke, and erect an independent government in 
America: But time has ſhewn, that the views en- 
tertained by thoſe who encouraged ſuch generous 
undertakings, were more juſt and ſolid. A mild 

vernment and great naval ſorce have preſerved, 
and may ſtill preſerve during ſome time, the domi- 
nion of England over her colonies. And fuch ad- 
vantages have commerce and navigation reaped 
from theſe eſtabliſhments, that more than a fourth 


of the Engliſh ſhipping is at preſent computed to be 


employed in carrying on the traffic with the Amert- 


aan ſettlements. 


AGRICULTURE was anciently very imperſe& in 
N e The ſudden tranſitions ſo oſten mentioned 
iſtorians, from the loweſt to the higheſt price 

of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value 
in different years, are ſufficient proofs that the pro- 
duce depended entirely on the ſeaſons, and that art 
had as yet done nothing to fence againſt the injuries 
of the heavens. During this reign conſiderable 
improvements were made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, 
the moſt beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets treating 

of huſbandry, which were written about this time. 
The nation, however, was till dependent on fo- 
= hn for oy bread; And chough its CPR 
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of grain now forms a conſiderable branch of its Appendix. 
commerce, notwithſtanding its probable increaſe . 

ople, there was in that period a regular import- 

poop from the Baltic, as well as from Ne 2 
if it ever ſtopped, the bad conſequences were ſen- 
ſibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
obſervations computes, that two millions went out 
at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of 
Elizabeth, that the exportation of corn had been 
allowed in England; and Camden obſerves, that 
agriculture from that moment received new life and 
vigour. 155 FH | 
Tue endeavours of James, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, thoſe. of the nation, for promoting trade, 
were attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the 
encouragement of learning. Though the age was 
by no means deſtitute of eminent writers, a very 
bad taſte in general prevailed during that period; 
and the monarch himſelf was not a little infected 
with it. | 

On the origin of letters among the Greeks, the Learning 
genius of poets and orators, as might naturally be ds. 
expected, was diſtinguiſhed by an armable ſimplicity, 
which, whatever rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, 
is ſo fitted to expreſs the genuine movements of na- 
ture and paſſion, that the compoſitions poſſeſſed of 
it muſt ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part 
of mankind. The glaring figures of diſcourſe, the 
pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed by 
early writers; not becauſe they were rejected, but 
becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. An 
eaſy, unforced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their 
compoſitions ; though at the fame time we may ob- 
ſerve, that amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity of 
thought and expreffion, one is ſometimes ſurpriſed 
to meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented 


itſelf unſoughtsfor, and which the author had not 
1 acquired 
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- Appendix. acquired critical obſervation enough to condemn *. 
A bad taſte ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beau- 


ties, and even perhaps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by 
them: They multiply every day more and more 
in the faſhionable compoſitions : Nature and good 
ſenſe are neglected: Laboured ornaments ſtudied 
and admired: And a total degeneracy of ſtyle and 
language prepares the way for barbariſm and igno- 
rance. Hence the Aſiatic manner was found to de- 
part ſo much from the ſimple purity of Athens: 
Hence that tinſel eloquence which is obſervable in 
many of the Roman writers, from which Cicero 
himſelf is not wholly exempted, and which ſo much 
Pap. in Ovid, Senigca, Lucan, Martial, and the 
linys 5 
— the revival of letters, when the judgment of 
_ ublic is yet raw and unformed, this falſe gliſter 
catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in elo- 
quence or poetry, for the durable beauties of ſolid 
ſenſe and lively paſſion. The reigning genius is 
then diametrically oppoſite to that which prevails 
on the firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, it 
is evident, even the moſt celebrated, have not 
reached the proper ſimplicity of thought and com- 
poſition; and in Petrarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous 
witticiſms and forced conceits are but too predomi- 
nant. The period during which letters were culti- 
vated in Italy, was ſo ſhort as ſcarcely to allow 
leiſure for correcting this adulterated reliſh. 168 
Tur more early French writers are liable to the 
ſame reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, 
m The name of Polynices, one of Oedipus's ſons, means in the 
original nuch quarrelling, In the altercations between the two brothers, 
in AÆſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this conceit is employed; 
and it is remarkable, mat ſo poor a conundrum could not be rejecte. 
by any of theſe three poets, ſo juſtly celebrated for their taſte and ſim- 
plieity. What could Shakeſpeare have done worſe? Terence has his 
inc tio oft amentium, non amantium. Many fimilar inſtances will occur to 
the learned, It is well known, that Ariſtotle treats very ſeriouſly of 
puns, divides them into * claſſes, and recommends the uſe of - 


them to orators. 
have 


have too much affected thoſe ambitious ornaments, Appendix. 
of which the -Itahans in general, and the leaſt pure 
of the ancients, ſupplied them with ſo many models. 
And it was not till late, that obſervation and reflec-- 
tion gave riſe to a more natural turn of thought 
and compoſition among that elegant people. 
A 11KE character may be extended to the firſt 
Engliſh writers; ſuch as flouriſhed during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, and even till long 
afterwards. Learning, on its revival in this iſland, 
was attired in the ſame unnatural garb which it 
wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks | 
and Romans. And, what may be regarded as a | 
misfortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of 
great genius before they were endowed with any de- 
gree of taſte, and by that means gave a kind of 
ſanction to thoſe forced turns and ſentiments which 
they ſo much affected. Their diſtorted conceptions 
and expreſſions are attended with ſuch vigour of 
mind, that we admire the imagination which pro- 
duced them, as much as we blame the want of 
judgment which gave them admittance. To enter 
into an exact criticiſm of the writers of that age 
would exceed our preſent purpoſe. A ſhort cha- 
racter of the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame 
freedom which hiſtory exerciſes over kings and mi- 
niſters, may not be improper. The national pre- 
poſſeſſions, which prevail, will perhaps render the 
former liberty not the leaſt perilous for an author. 
Ir Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a Max, born in 
a rude age, and educated in the loweſt manner, 
without any inſtruction, either from the world or 
from books, he may be regarded as a prodigy: If 
repreſented as a Por, capable of furniſhing a pro- 
per entertainment to a refined or intelligent audi- 
ence, we muſt abate much of this eulogy. In his 
compoſitions, we regret, that many irregularities, 
and even abſurdities, ſhould fo frequently disfigure 
I the 
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, Appendix. the animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixed with 
wo them; and at the ſame time, we. perhaps admire 


the more thoſe beauties, on account of their being 
ſurrounded with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking pe- 
culiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſingle character, 
he frequently hits, as it were by inſpiration ; but a 
reaſonable propriety of thought he cannot for any 
time uphold. Nervous and pictureſque expreſſions 
as well as deſcriptions abound in him; but it is in 
vain we look either for purity or ſimplicity of dic- 
tion. His total ignorance of all theatrical art and 
conduct, however material a defect; yet, as it af- 
fects the ſpectator, rather than the reader, we can 
more eaſily excuſe, than that want of taſte which 
often prevails in his productions, and which gives 
way only by intervals to the irradiations of genius, 


A great and fertile genius he certainly poſſeſſed, and 


one enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein; 
but he ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous 
it is to rely on theſe advantages alone for attaining 
an excellence in the finer arts“. And there _ 
even remain a ſuſpicion, that we over-rate, if 

fible, the tneſs of his genius; in the ſame 


manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on 
account of their being diſproportioned and miſ- 


mapen. He died in 16765 aged 53 years. 
Jonxsox poſſeſſed all the learning which was 
wanting to Shakeſpeare, and wanted all che genius 


of which the other was' poſſeſſed. Both of them were 


equally deficient m wag and elegance, in harmony 
and correctneſs. A ſervile copyiſt of the ancients, 
Johnſon tranſlated into bad Etigliſh the beautiful 
paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without 
accommodating them to the manners of his age and 
country. His merit has been totally eclipſed by that 
EET whoſe rode genius prevail ed oper the 
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1 art . his cotemporary. I * W 25 . Appendix. 
Shakeſpeare” . =o 


ſpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that 


has ever ſince taken a ſtrong tincture of 5 


the nation has undergone, from all its neighbours, 
the reproach of barbariſm, from which its valuable 
productions” in ſome other parts of learning would 
"otherwiſe have exempted it. Johnſon had a penſion 


of a hundred marks from the king, which Charles. 


afterwards , augmented to a hundred e He 


died in 1637, "aged 63. 
FAIRFAX has aniſzted Taſſo with an elegance 


and eaſe, and at the ſame time with an exactneſs, 


which for that age are ſurpriſing. Each line in the 


original is faithfully rendered by a correſpondent 


line in the tranſlation, Harrington's tranſlation. of 
Arioſto is not likewiſe without its merit. It is to 


be regretted that thefe poets ſhould have imitated 


the Italians in their I which has a prolixity 
and uniformity in it that diſpleaſes in long 3 
ances. They had otherwiſe, as well as Spenſer, 
who went before them, contributed much to the 
poliſhing and refining of Engliſh verſification. 
Iv Donne's fatires, when carefully inſpected, 
there appear ſome flaſhes of wit and ingenuity ; but 


_ theſe totally ſuffocated and buried by the hardeſt. 


and moſt uncouth expreſſion that is anywhere to be 
met with. 

Ir the poetry of the Engliſh w was ſo rude and im- 
perfect during that age, we may reaſonably expect 


that their proſe would be liable to ſtill greater ob- 
jections. Though the latter appears the more eaſy * 
as it is the more natural method of compoſition; it 


has ever in practice been found the more rare 


2 and there ſcarcely is an inſtance in any 
language, that it has reached a.degree of perfection, 


before. the refinement, of poetical numbers and ex- 
preſſion. Engliſh proſe, during the reign of James, 
was, written .wath. little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and. with a total diſregard to the elegance and 
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Appendix. harmony of the period. Stuffed with Latin ſen- 
tences and quotations, it likewiſe imitated thoſe 
inverſions which, however forcible and graceful in 
the ancient languages, are intirely contrary to the 
idiom of the Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture to 
affirm, that whatever uncouth phraſes and expreſ- 
ſions occur in old books, they were chiefly owing 
to the. unformed tafte of the author; and that the 
language ſpoken. in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James was very little different from that which we 
meet with at preſent in good company. Of this 
opinion the httle ſcraps of fpeeches which are found 
in the. parliamentary journals, and which carry an 
air ſo oppoſite to the laboured orations, feem to be 
a_ ſufficient proof; and there want not productions 
of that age which, being written by men who were 
not authors by profeſſion, retain a very natural man- 
ner, and may give us ſome idea of the language 
which prevailed among men of the world. I ſhall 
particularly mention ſir John Davis's Diſcovery, 
Throgmorton's, Eſſex's, and Nevil's letters. In % 
more early period, Cavendiſh's life of cardinal 
Wolfey, the pieces that remain-of biſhop Gardiner, 
and Anne Boleyn's letter to the king, differ little or 
nothing from the language of our time. 
TEE great glory of literature in this iſland during 
the reign of James, was lord Bacon. Moft of his. 
performances were compoſed in Latin; though he 
poſſeſſed neither the elegance of that, nor of his 
native tongue. If we conſider the variety of talents 
_ diſplayed by this man; as a public ſpeaker, a man 
of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an au- 
thor, a philoſopher; he is juſtly the object of great 
admiration. If we conſider him merely as an au- 
thor and - philoſopher, the light in which we view 
him at preſent, though very eſtimable, he was yet 
inferior to his cotemporary Galileo; perhaps even to 
Kepler. Bacon pointed out at a diſtance the road 
to true philoſophy: Galilæo both pointed it out toe 
| | .- . Others, 
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others, and made himſelf conſiderable advances in Appendix. 
— 


it, The Engliſhman was ignorant of geometry: 
The Florentine revived that ſcience, excelled in it, 
and was the firſt that applied it, together with 
experiment, to natural philoſophy. The former 
rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain, the ſyſtem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified. it with new 
proofs, derived both from reaſon and the ſenſes. 
Bacon's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, though 
often brilliant, is alſo often unnatural and far-fetched; 
and he ſeems to be the original of thoſe pointed 
ſimilies and long-ſpun allegories which ſo much diſ- 
tinguiſh the Engliſh authors: Galilæo is a lively 
and agreeable, though ſomewhat a prolix writer. 
But Italy, not united in any ſingle government, 
and perhaps ſatiated "with that literary glory which 
it has poſſeſſed bath in ancient and modern times, 
has too much neglected the renown which it has 


acquired by giving birth to ſo great a man. 


That national ſpirit which prevails among the Eng- 
liſh, and which forms their great happinels, is the cauſe 
why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, and 
on Bacon among the reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclama- 
tions as may often appear partial and exceſſive. He 
died in 1626, in the 66th year of his age. 
Ix the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the 
patience to wade through the Jewiſh and Rabbinical 


learning. which compole the half of the volume, he 


will find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman 
ſtory, that his pains are not unrewarded. Raleigh 
is the beſt model of that ancient ſtyle which ſome 
writers would affect to revive at preſent. He was 
beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 

Campen's hiſtory of queen Elizabeth may. be 
eſteemed good compoſition, both for ſtyle and mat- 
ter. It is written with ſimplicity of expreſſion, very 
rare in that age, and with a regard to truth. It 
would not perhaps be too much to affirm, that it 
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— is among the beſt hiſtorical productions which have 


yet been compoſed by any Engliſhman. It is well 
known that the Englith have not much excelled in 
that kind of literature. He died in 1623, aged 73 
ars. 
Wr ſhall mention the king himſelf at the end of 
theſe Engliſh writers; becauſe that is his place, 
when conſidered as an author. It may ſafely be af- 
firmed, that the mediocrity of James's talents in 
literature, joined to the great change in national 
taſte, is one cauſe of that contempt under which his 
memory labours, and which is often carried by 
party-writers to a great extreme. It is remarkable 
how different from -ours were tne ſentiments of the 
ancients with regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty 
Roman emperors, counting from Cæſar to Severus, 
above the half were authors; and though few of 
them ſeem to have been eminent 1n that profeſſion, 


it is always remarked to their praiſe, that by their 


example they encouraged literature. Not to men- 
tion Germanicus, and his daughter Agrippina, perſons - 
ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of 
the claſſic writers, Whoſe works remain, were men of 


the higheſt quality. As every human advantage is 


attended with inconveniences, the change of men's 
ideas in this particular may probably be aſcribed to 
the invention of printing ; which las rendered books 
{o common, that even men of flender tortunes | Can 
have accels tu them. 

THar James was but a middling writer may be 
allowed: That he was a contemptible one, can by 
no means be admitted. W hoever will read his Ba- 
filicon Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the 
true law of free monarchies, his anſwer to cardinal 
Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſlages to 
parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no 
mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches and 
apparit:ons; who in that age did not admit the rea- 
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lity of theſe fictitious beings? If he has compoſed Appendix. 
a „ on the Revelations, and proved tee 


to be antichriſt; may not a ſimilar reproach 
> extended to the famous Napier; and even to 
Newton, at a time when learning was much more 
advanced than during. the reign of James? From 
the groſſneſs of its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the 
ignorance of an age; but never ſhould pronounce 
concerning the folly of an individual, from his ad- 
mitting popular errors, conſecrated by the appear- 
ance of religion. 

Such a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature 
poſſeſs above every other occupation, that even he 
who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the 
pre eminence above thoſe that excel the moſt in the 


common and vulgar profeſſions. The ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons is uſually an eminent lawyer; 
yet the harangue of his majeſty will always be found 
much ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in every par- 


liament during this reign. 
Every ſcience, as well as polite literature, muſt 


be confidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaſtic 
learning and polemical divinity retarded the growth 
of all true knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the 
_ preamble of that deed by which he annexed a ſalary 
to the mathematical and aſtronomical profeſſors in 
Oxford, ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally 


abandoned and unknown in England. The beſt 


learning of that age was the ſtudy of the ancients. 
Caſaubon, eminent for this ſpecies of knowledge, 
was invited over from France by James, and en- 
couraged by a penſion of 300 l. a-year, as well as 
by church preferments*. Ihe famous Antonia di 
Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalatro, no deſpicable 
philoſopher, came hkewiſe into England, and af- 
e great triumph to the nation, by their gaining 


* . 
» Rymer, tom, xvii, p. 217. „ Ibid, p. 709, 
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Appendix. ſo conſiderable a proſelyte from the papiſts. But 

w—Y— the mortifigation followed ſoon after: The arch * 
ſhop, though advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical pre 

| ferments ?, received not encouragement ſuffictent to 

© fatisfy his ambition: He made his elcape | 1nto italy, 

where he died in confinement. 


L Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 954 
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A parliament at Weſiminſter At Oxford Naval 

expedition againſt Spain Second parliament 
Impeachment of Buctingbam Violent mea- 
ures of the court War with France——Ex- 


pedition to the iſe of Röb. 


Ly 


O ſooner had Charles taken into his hands the 
5 reins of government, than he ſhowed an 
impatience to aſſemble the great council of the na- 
tion; and he would gladly, for the ſake of diſpatch, 
have called together the ſame parliament which had 
ſitten under his father, and which lay at that time 
under prorogation. But being told that this mea- 
ſure would appear unuſual, he iſſued writs for ſum- 
moning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and 
it was not without regret that the arrival of the prin- 
ceſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, 
obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, 
their meeting till the eighteenth of June, when 
they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. The young prince, unexperienced and 
impolitic, regarded as fincere all the praiſes and 
careſſes with which he had been loaded, while ac- 
tive in procuring the rupture with the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. And belides that he laboured under great 
neceſſities, he haſtened with alacrity tg a period 
when he might receive the moſt undouhted teſti- 
899 mony 
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CHAP. mony of the dutiful attachment of his ſubjects. 


1625. 


His diſcourſe to the parliament was full of ſimpli- 
city and cordiality. He lightly mentioned the oc- 
caſion which he had for ſupply. He employed no 
intrigue to influence the ſuffrages of the members. 
He would not even allow the officers of the crown 
who had feats in the houſe to mention any parti- 
cular ſum which might be expected by him. - Se- 
cure of the affections of the commons, he was 
reſolved that their bounty ſhould be entirely their 
own deed ; unaſked, unſolicited ; the genuine fruit 
of ſincere confidence and regard. 

Tux houſe of commons accordingly took into 
conſideration the buſineſs of ſupply. They knew 
that all the money granted by the laſt parliament 


had been expended on naval and military arma- 


ments; and that great anticipations were likewiſe 
made on the revenues of the crown. They were 
nat ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large 
debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed 
money both from his own ſubjects and from foreign 
princes, They had learned by experience, that 
the public revenue could with difficulty maintain 
the dignity of the crown, even under the ordinary 


charges of government. They were ſenſible thar 


the preſent war was very lately the reſult of their 
own importunate applications and entreaties, and 
that they had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their 


ſovereign in the management of it. They were 
- acquainted with the difficulty of military enterpriſes, 


directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria; againſt 


the king of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches 
and moſt extenſive dominions of any prince in Eu- 


rope; againſt the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the 


moſt fortunate monarch of his age, who had ſubdued 


and aſtoniſhed Germany by the rapidity of his vic- 


tories. Deep impreſſions, they ſaw, muſt be made 


n Ruſhworth, vol. i. P. 171. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p- 346. Frank- 
lyn, p. 108, | ; | from: 


CHARLES I. ES ; 20t 
by the Engliſh ſword, and a vigorous offenſive war CHAP. 
be waged againſt theſe mighty potentates, ere they — a 
would reſign a principality, which they had now 1623. 

fully ſubdued, and which they held in ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion, by its being ſurrounded with all their other 
territories. 

To anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and im- 
portant ends; to ſatisfy their young king in the firſt 
requeſt which he made them ; to prove their ſenſe 
of the. many royal virtues, particularly ceconomy, 
with which Charles was endowed; the houſe of 
commons, conducted by the wiſeſt and ableſt ſena- 
tors that had ever flouriſhed in England, thought 
proper to confer on the king a ſupply of two ſubſi- 
dies, amounting to 112,000 pounds. 

Tuts meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel 
mockery of Charles, than any ſerious deſign of ſup- 
porting him, appears fo extraordinary, when con- 
ſidered in all its circumſtances, that it naturally 
ſummons up our attention, and raiſes an inquiry 
concerning the cauſes of a conduct, unprecedented 
in an Engliſh parliament. So numerous an afſem- 
bly, compoſed of perſons of various diſpoſitions, 
was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by the 
ſame motives; and few declared openly their true 
reaſon. We ſhall, therefore, approach nearer to the 
truth, if we mention all the views which the preſent 
conjuncture could ſuggeſt to them. | 

IT is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and ill-will 
againſt the duke of Buckingham had an influence 
with many. So vaſt and rapid a fortune fo little 
merited could not fail to excite public envy ; and, 

however men's hatred might have been ſuſpended 
for a moment, while the duke's conduct ſeemed to 
gratify their paſſions and” their prejudices, it was 
impoſſible for him long to preſerve the affections of 
the people. His influence over the modeſty of 


A ſubſidy was now fallen to about 56,000 pounds, Cabbala, 
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"0 7. Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired 


over the weakneſs of James; nor was any public 


. meaſure conducted but by his counſel and direction. 
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His vehement temper prompted him to raiſe ſud- 
denly to the higheſt elevation his flatterers and 
dependents: And upon the leaſt occaſion of dif. 

ſure, he-threw them down with equal impetu- 


oſity and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; fickle 


in his friendſhips : All men were either regarded as 
his enemies, or dreaded ſoon to become ſuch. * The 


whole power of the kingdom was graſped by his in- 
ſatiable hand; while he both engroſſed the intire 


confidence of his maſter, and held, inveſted in his 
_ angie perſon, the moſt conſiderable offices of the 
cronn. 
Howsvex the ill humour of the commons might 
— been increaſed by theſe conſiderations, we are 


not to ſuppoſe them the ſole motives. The laſt 
parliament of James, amidſt all their joy and feſti- 


vity, had given him a ſupply very diſproportioned 


to his demand and to the occaſion. And as every 


houſe of commons, which was elected during forty 
years, ſucceeded to all the paſſions and principles of 


their predeceſſors; we ought rather to account for 


this obſtinacy from the general ſituation of the 


kingdom during that whole period, than from any 


circumſtances which en chis particular con- 


6 juncture. 


Tur nation was very lirtle accuſtomed at that 
time to the burden of taxes, and had never opened 
their purſes in any degree for ſupporting their ſove- 
reign. - Even Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her vigour 
and frugality, and the neceſſary wars in which ſhe 


was engaged, had reaſon to complain of the com- 


mons in this particular; nor could the authority of 


that princeſs, which was otherwiſe almoſt abſolute, 
ever extort from them the requiſite ſupplies, Ha- 
bits, more than reaſon, we find in every thing to be 


the governing principle of mankynd. In this view 
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likewiſe the ſinking of the value of ſubſidies muſt c H Ar. 


be conſidered as a loſs to the king. The parlia- 


ment, ſwayed by cuſtom, would not augment their 6:5. 


number in the ſame proportion. | 

Taz puritanical party, though diſguiſed, had a 
great authority over the kingdom ; and many of 
the leaders among the commons had ſecretly em- 
braced the rigid tenets of that ſet. All theſe were 
diſguſted with the court, both by the prevalence of 
the principles of civil liberty eſſential to their party ; 
and on account -of the reſtraint under which t 


were held by the eſtabliſned hierarchy. In order to 


fortify himſelf againſt the reſentment of James, 
Buckingham had affected popularity, and entered 
into the cabals of the puritans : But being ſecure of 
the confidence of Charles, he had ſince abandoned 
this party; and on that account was the more ex- 
poſed to their hatred and reſentment. Though the 
religious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when ex- 
plained, appear pretty frivolous, we are not thence 
to imagine that they were purſued by none bur 
ſons of weak underſtandings. Some men of the 
greateſt parts and moſt extenſive knowledge that the 
nation at this time produced, could not enjoy any 
peace of mind; becauſe obliged to hear prayers 
offered up to the Divinity by a prieſt covered with 
a white linen veſtmegt. 5 
- Taz match with France and the articles in fa- 
your of catholics, which were ſuſpected to be in 
the treaty, were likewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this 
whole party: Though it. muſt be remarked, that 
the connexions with that crown were much leſs ob- 
noxious to the proteſtants, and leſs agreeable to the 
catholics than the alliance formerly projected with 


Spain, and were therefore received rather with plea- 


ſure than diſſatisfattion. | 


To all theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another of 
conſiderable moment. The houſe of commons, we 


may 
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C HAP. may obſerve, was almoſt entirely governed by a ſet 


1525. 


of men of the. moſt uncommon capacity and the 
largeſt views: Men who were now formed into a 


regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims 


and projects, as by the hardſhips which ſome of 
them had undergone in proſecution of them, 
Among theſe, we may mention the names of fir Ed. 
ward Coke, fir Edwin Sandys, fir Robert Philips, 
fir Francis Seymour, ſir Dudley Digges, fir John 
Elliot, fir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and 
Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to 
liberty, theſe generous patriots ſaw with regret an 
unbounded power exerciſed by the crown, and were 
reſolved to ſeize the opportunity which the king's 
neceſſities offered them, of reducing the preroga- 
tive within more reaſonable compaſs. Though 
their anceſtors had blindly given way to practices 
and precedents favourable to kingly power, and had 
been able, notwithſtanding, to preferve ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty; it would be impoſſible, they 
thought, when all theſe pretenſions were methodized 
and proſecuted by the increafing knowledge of the 
age, to maintain any ſhadaw of popular govern- 
ment, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited authority in 


_ the- ſovereign. It was neceſſary to fix a choice: 


Either to abandon entirely the privileges of the peo- 
ple, or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe 
barriers than the conſtitution had hitherto provided 


for them. In this dilemma, men of ſuch aſpiring 


geniuſes and ſuch independent fortunes could not 
long deliberate: They boldly embraced the ſide of 
freedom, and reſolved to grant no ſupplies to their 
neceſſitous prince without extorting conceſſions in 
favour of civil liberty. The end, they eſteemed 
beneficent and noble: The means, regular and con- 
ſtitutional. To grant or refuſe ſupplies was the un- 
doubted” privilege of the commons. And as all 
human governments, particularly thoſe of a mixed 
Ne ty frame, 
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frame; are in continual fluctuation, it was as natural C AP. 
in their opinion, and allowable, for popular aſſem- 5 | 
blies to take advantage of favourable incidents, in 1643. 
order to ſecure the ſubject; as for monarchs, in, ; 
order to extend their own authority. With pleaſure 
they beheld the king involved in a foreign war, 
which rendered him every day more dependent on 
the parliament ; while at the ſame time the ſitua- 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military pre- 
parations, gave it ſufficient ſecurity againſt all in- 
vaſion from foreigners. Perhaps too, it had partly 
proceeded from expectations of this nature, that the 
popular leaders had been fo urgent for a rupture 
with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal 
could ſo far have blinded all of them as to make 
them diſcover in ſuch a meaſure any appearance of 
neceſſity, or any hopes of ſuccels, | 
Bur, however natural all theſe ſentiments might 
| appear to the country-party, it is not to be imagin- 
ed that Charles would entertain the ſame ideas. 
Strongly prejudiced in favour of the duke, whom 
he had heard ſo highly extolled in parliament, he 
could not conjecture the cauſe of ſo ſudden an alter- 
ation in their opinions. And when the war which 
they themſelves had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was at laſt 
commenced, the immediate deſertion of their ſove- 
reign could not but ſeem very unaccountable. Even 
though no farther motive had been ſuſpected, the 
refuſal of ſupply in ſuch circumſtances would na- 
turally to him appear cruel and deceitful : But when 
he perceived that this meaſure proceeded from an 
Intention of incroaching on his authority, he failed 
not to regard theſe claims as highly criminal and 
traitorous. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical power 
which were very commonly adopted during thzt 
age, and to which the ambiguous nature of the 
Engliſh conſtitution gave fo plauſible an appearance, 
were firmly riveted in Charles; and, however mo- 
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derate his temper, the natural and unavoidable 2 
poſſeſſions of ſelf- love, joined to the late uni 
precedents in favour of prerogative, had made him 
regard his political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
verted. Tavght to conſider even the ancient laws 
and conſtitution more as lines to direct his conduct, 


than barriers to withſtand his power; a conſpiracy 


21th July. 


iſt Auguſt. 


Parliament 


at Oxford. 


to erect new ramparts in order to ſtraiten his autho- 
rity appeared but one degree removed from open 
ſedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes 
was ſuch a deſign, that he ſeems even unwilling to 
impute it to the commons: And though he was 
conſtrained to adjourn the parliament by reaſom of 
the plague, which at that time raged in London; 
he immediately re-aſſembled them at Oxford, and 
made a- new attempt to gain from them ſome ſup- 
pies 4 in ſuch an urgent neceſſity. 

CHARLES now found himſelf obliged to depart 
from that delicacy which he had formerly main- 
tained. By himſelf or his miniſters, he entered into 
a particular detail both of the alliances which he 
had formed,” and of the military operations which 
he had proj jected . He told the parliament, that 
by a promiſe of ſubſidies, he had engaged the king 
of Denmark to take part in the war; that this mo- 
narch intended to enter Germany by the north, and 
to rouſe to arms thoſe princes who impatientiy 
longed for an opportunity of aſſerting the liberty of 
the empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken to pe- 
netrate with an Engliſh army into the Palatinate, 


and by that quarter to excite the members of the 


evangelical union; that the · States muſt be ſupported 
in the unequal warfare which they maintained with 
Spain; that no leſs a ſum than 700,000 pounds 


a: year had been found, by computation, requiſite for 


all theſe Purpoſes ; that 4 maintenance of 1 fleet, 


* 
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and the defence of Ireland, demanded an annual C HAP. 
expence of 400, ooo pounds; that he himſelf had 1 
already exhauſted and anticipated in the public ſer- 2625. 
vice his whole revenue, and had ſcarcely left ſuffi- 
cient for the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his 
family“; that on his acceſſion to the crown, he 
found a debt of above 300,000 pounds, contracted 
by his father in - fupport of the palatine; and that, 
while prince-of Wales, he had himſelf contracted 
debts, notwithſtanding his great frugality, to the 
amount of 70,000 pounds, which he had expended 
entirely on naval and military armaments. After 
mentioning all theſe facts, the king even conde- 
ſcended to uſe entreaties. He ſaid, that this requeſt 
was the firſt that he had ever made them; that he 
was young and in the commencement of his reign ; 
and if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it 
would endear-to him the uſe of parhaments, and. 
would for ever preſerve an entire harmony between 
him and his people“. ö 

To theſe reaſons the commons remained inexora- - 
ble. Notwithſtanding that the king's meaſures, on 
the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they had 
conſtantly demanded, were altogether unexception- 
able, they obſtinately refuſed any. farther aid. Some 7 
members favourable to the court having inſiſted on 5 
an addition of two fifteenths to the former ſupply, 
even this pittance was refuſed ?; though it was: 
known that a fleet and army were lying at Portſ- 
mouth in great want of pay and provifions; and that 
Buckingham, the admiral, and the treaſurer of the 
navy, had advanced on their own credit near a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the fea-ſervice *. Befides 
all their other motives, the houſe of commons had 


„Parl. Rift. vol. vi. p 396. n | 

* Ruſh, vol. i. P 177, 178, &c. Parl. Hiſt. vol, Vis P- 399. . 
Franklyn, p. 108, 109. Journ. 10 Aug. 1625. 0 
* Ruſh, vol. i. p. 190. = Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 390. 
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C HA p. made a diſcovery which, as they wanted but a pre- 
ieence for their refuſal, inflamed them againſt the 


1623. 


court and againſt the duke of Buckingham. 

Wu James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, and 
courted that of France, he had promiſed to furniſh 
Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute of naval force, 
with one ſhip of war, together with ſeven armed 
veſſels hired from the merchants. "Theſe the French 
court had pretended they would employ againſt the 
Genoeſe, who being firm and uſeful allies to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 
evil eye both by the king of France and of Eng- 
land. When theſe veſſels by Charles's orders ar- 
rived at Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
they were to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The failors 
were inflamed, That race of men, who are at pre- 
ſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of re- 


- ligion, were at that time-only ignorant. They drew 


up a remonſtrance to Pennington, their commander; 
and ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould 
diſcover the ring-leaders, they laid it under his 
prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would 
rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than 
fight againſt his brother proteſtants in France. The 
whole ſquadron failed immediately to the Downs. 
There they received new orders from Buckingham, 
lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke 
knew that authority alone would not ſuffice, he em- 
ployed much. art and many ſubtilties to engage 
them to obedience ;. and a rumour which was ſpread, 
that peace had been concluded between the French 
king and the hugonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe, 
When they arrived at Diepe they found that they 
had. been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
commanded one of the veſſels, broke through and 


returned to England. All the officers and fatlors of 


all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great offers made 
them by the French, immediately deſerted, One 


1 alone preferred duty towards his king to tlie 


© cauſe 
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cauſe of religion; and he was afterwards killed in 
charging a cannon before Rochelle. The care 
which hiſtorians have taken to record this frivolous 
event, proves with what pleaſure the news was re- 
ceived by the nation. | 


Tux houſe of commons, when informed of theſe 


tranſactions, ſhowed the ſame attachment with the 
ſailors for the proteſtant religion; nor was their zeal 
much better guided by reaſon and ſound policy. It 
was not conſidered, that it was highly probable the 
king and the duke themſelves had here been de- 
ceived by the artifices of France, nor had they any 
| hoſtile, intention againſt the hugonots ; that were it 
otherwiſe, yet might their meaſures be juſtified by 
the moſt obvious and moſt received maxims of 
civil policy; that if the force of Spain were really 
ſo exorbitant as the commons imagined, . the 
French monarch. was the only prince that could 
oppoſe its progreſs, and preſerve the balance of 
Europe; that his power was at preſent fettered by 
the hugonots, who, being poſſeſſed of many privi- 
leges and even of fortified towns, formed an empire 
within. his empire, and kept him in n jea- 
louſy and inquietude ; that an inſurreckion had been 
at that time wantonly and voluntarily formed by 
their leaders, Who, being diſguſted in ſome court 
intrigue, took advantage of the never- failing pre- 
tence of religion, in order to cover their rebellion; 
that the Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had or- 
dered a ſquadron of twenty ſhips to join the French 
fleet, employed againſt the inhabitants of Rochelle *; 
that the Spaniſh monarch, ſenſible of the ſame con- 
ſequences, ſecretly ſupported the proteſtants in 
France; and that all princes had ever ſacrificed to 
reaſons of ſtate the intereſts of their religion in fo- 
reign countries. All theſe obvious conſiderations 


a Franklyn, P. 109. | Ruſh. vol. i. P · 1755 176, &c, 325, 725 &c. 
Journ. 18 April 2626. 1:5 Br the 
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{till prevailed in parliament. The hugonots, though 


1626. they had no ground of complaint againſt the French 


8 g 


court, were thought to be as much intitled ꝛ0 aſſiſt- 


ance from England, as if they had taken arms in 


defence of their liberties and religion againſt the 
perſecuting rage of the catholics. And it plamly 


appears from this incident, as well as from many 
others, that of all European nations, the ' Britiſh 


were at that time, and till long after, the moſt 


under the influence of that religious ſpirit which 
tends rather to inflame bigotry than increaſe peace 
and mutual charity. | 23008 
On this occaſion, the commons renewed their 
eternal complaints againſt the growth of poperv, 
which was. ever the chief of their grievances, and 


now their only one. They demanded a ftrict exe- 


cution of the penal laws againſt the catholics, and 
remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons granted to 
— *, They attacked Montague, one of the 


king's chaplains, on account of a moderate book 


which he had lately publiſhed, and which, to their 


great diſguſt, faved virtuous catholics, as well as 
other Chriſtians, from eternal torments*. Charles 
gave them a gracious and a compliant anſwer to all 
their remonſtrances. He was however, in his 


heart, extremely averſe to theſe furious meaſures, 
Though a determined proteſtant by principle as 
well as inclination, he had entertained no violent 


horror againſt popery; and a little humanity, he 


thought, was due by the nation to the religion of 
their anceſtors. That degree of liberty which is 


now indulged to catholics, though a party much 
more obnoxious than during the reign of the Stuarts, 


it fuited neither with Charles's ſentiments, nor the 
humour of the age, to allow them. An abatement 


„ © Franklyn, p. 1 &c, | 
Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. 374. Journ. 1 Aug. 1625, 
me Pail, Hitt, vol. Vi. p. 35. Journ. 7 July 1623. 


of 


of the more rigorous laws was all he intended; and 
his engagements with France, notwithſtanding that 
their regular execution had never been promiſed or 
expected, required of him ſome indulgence. But 
ſo unfortunate was this prince, that no meaſure 
embraced during his whole reign was ever attended 
with more unhappy and more fatal conſequences. 
Tux extreme rage againſt popery was a ſure cha- 


racteriſtic of puritaniſm. The houſe. of commons 


diſcovered other infallible ſymptoms. of the preva- 
lence of that party. They petitioned the king for 
replacing ſuch able clergy as had been filenced for 
want of conformity to the ceremonies, They alſo 
enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, 
which the Puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and 
which they ſanctified by the moſt melancholy indo- 
lence s. It is to be remarked, that the different 
appellations of this feſtival were at that time known 
ſymbols of the different parties. 


Tu king finding that the parliament was re- 


ſolved to grant him no ſupply, and would furniſh 
him with nothing but empty proteſtations of duty“, 
or diſagreeable complaints of grievances; took ad- 
vantage of the plague ', which began to appear at 
Oxford, and on that pretence immediately diſſolved 
them. By finiſhing the {ſeſſion with a diſſolution, 
inſtead of a prorogation, he ſufficiently expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure at their conduct. : 

To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
iſſued ,privy-ſeals for borrowing money from his 


f Ruſh. vol. i. p. 28 1 £ x Car. I. cap. 1. Journ. 
21 June 1625, b Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhwarth, vol. i. 
P> 190, 


i The plague was really ſo violent, that it had been moved in the 
houſe at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to petition the king to adjourn 
them. Journ. 21 June 1625. So it was impoſſible to enter upon 
grievances, even it there had been any. The only buſineſs of the 
parliament was to give ſupply, which was ſo much wanted by the 
King, in order to carry on the war in which they had engaged him. 
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0 fi AP. ſubjefts*. The advantage reaped by this expe- 


dient was a ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt | 


which it occaſioned: By means, however, of that 


ſupply, and by other expedients, he was, though 


October 1. with difficulty, enabled to equip his fleet. It con- 


ſiſted of eighty veſſels great and ſmall; and carried 
on board an army of 10,000. men. Sir Edward 
Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimbleton, was in- 


Naval ex- truſted with the command. He failed immediately 


| pedition 


againſt 


Spain. 


a N ovemb. 


1626. 


for Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips 
of great value. He either neglected to attack theſe 
ſhips, or attempted it prepoſterouſly. The army 
was landed and a fort taken: But the undiſciplined 
ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, could not be re- 
ſtrained from the utmoſt exceſſes. Farther ſtay. 
appearing fruitleſs, they were reimbarked; and the 
fleet put to ſea with an intention of intercepting the 


*Spaniſh galleons. But the plague having ſeized the 


ſeamen and ſoldiers, they were obliged to abandon 
all hopes of this prize, and return to England, 
Loud complaints were made againſt the court for 


intruſting ſo important a command to a man like 


Cecil, whom, though he poſſeſſed great experience, 


the people, judging by the event, eſteemed of ſlen- 
der capacity. 


- CHARLES, having failed of ſo rich a prize, was 


obliged again to have recourſe to a parliament. 


Though the ill ſucceſs of his enterpriſes diminiſhed 


his authority, and ſhowed every day more plainly 


the imprudence of the Spaniſh war; though the in- 
creaſe of his neceſſities rendered him more depend- 
ent, and more expoſed te-the encroachments of the 
commons; he was reſolved. to try once more that 


regular and conſtitutional expedient for ſupply. 


Perhaps too, a little political art, which at that 


time he practiſed, was much truſted to. He had 
named four popular leaders, ſheriffs of counties; 


Fun. vol. i. p. 792. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 4 
1 Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhwerth, vol. i. p. 196. 


ſir 
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ſir Edward Coke, ſir Robert Philips, ſir Thomas 
Wentworth, and ſir Francis Seymour; and, though 
the queſtion had been formerly much conteſted *, 
he thought that he had by that means incapacitated 
them from being elected members. But his inten- 
tion being ſo evident, rather put the commons 
more upon their guard. Enow of patriots ſtill re- 
mained to keep up the ill naſe x the houſe ; and 
men needed but little inſtruction or rhetoric to re- 
commend to them practices which increaſed their 
on importance and conſideration. The weakneſs 
of the court alſo could not more evidently appear 
than by its being reduced to uſe fo ineffectual an 


expedient, in order to obtain an influence over the 


commons. | 

Tux views, therefore, of the laſt parliament were 
immediately adopted; as if the fame men had been 
every where elected, and no time had intervened 
ſince their meeting. When the king laid before the 
houſe. his neceflities, and aſked for ſupply, they 
immediately voted him three ſubſidies and three 
fifteenths; and though they afterwards added one 


ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote 


thoſe views of ſucceſs and glory for which the 
young prince in his firſt enterpriſe ſo ardently long- 
ed. But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſa- 
greeable one. The ſupply was only voted by the 
commons. - The paſſing of that vote into a law was 
reſerved till the end of the ſeſfion®. A condition 
was thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, 
with their ſovereign. Under colour of redreſſing 
grievances, which during this ſhort reign couid nor 
be very numerous, they were to proceed 1n regulat- 


m Tt is always an expreſs clauſe in the writ of ſummons, that no 
theriff ſhall be choſen ; but the contrary practice had often prevailed, 
D'Ewes, p. 38. Yet ſtill great doubts were entertained on this head, 
dee Journ. 9 April 1614. n Journ, 27 March 1626. 
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ing and controlling every part of government which 
.dilpleaſed them: And if the king either cut them 
ſhort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance 
with their demands, he muſt not expect any ſupply 
from the commons. Great diſſatisfaction was ex- 
preſſed by Charles at a treitment which he deemed 
io, harſh and undutiful*. But his urgent neceſſities 
obliged him to ſubmit; and he waited with pati- 
ence, obſerving to what fide they would turn them- 


ſelves. - .. ee 

Tur duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious 
to the public, became every day more unpopular, 
by the GREW appeared both of his want of 
temper and prudence, and of the uncontrolled aſcend- 
ant which he had acquired over his maſter*®. Two 
violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion to ſuſtain; 
one from the earl of Briſtol, another from the houſe 
of commons. | *. 

As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the 
concealed fayour of that monarch, had expreſſed all 
duty and obedience ; in expectation that an oppor- 
tunity would offer of re-inſtating himſelf in his 
former credit and authority. Even after Chatles's 
acceſſion, he deſpaired not. He ſubmitted to the 
king's commands of remaining at his country-ſeat, 
and of abſenting himſelf from parliament. Many 
trials he made to regain the good opinion of his 
maſter ; but finding them all fruitleſs, and obſerv- 
ing Charles to be entirely governed by Bucking- 
ham, his implacable enemy, he reſolved no longer 
to keep any meaſures with the court. A new ſpirit, 


he ſaw, and a new power, ariſing in the nation; and 


4 


„Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 449. Ruſhworth, vol. i. 
120% **- * — a > | 
b His credit with the king had given him ſuch influence, that he 
had no leſs than twenty proxies granted him this parliament by ſo 
many pecrs; which occaſioned a vote, that no peer ſhould have above 

two proxies. The 


D'Emts, p. z. 


earl of Leiceſter in 1585 had once ten proxies, 


Q 
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to theſe he was determined for the future to truſt for © RA P, 


his ſecurity and protection. oO 
WureNn the parliament was ſummoned, Charles, 2626. 
by a ſtretch of prerogative, had given orders that 
no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Briſtol 9, 
That nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by pe- 
tition; and craved their good offices with the king 
for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the 
realm. His writ was ſent him; but accompanied 
with a letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com- 
manding him in the King's name to abſent himſelf 
from parliament. This letter Briſtol conveyed to 
the lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in ſo 
delicate a fituation*. The king's prohibition was 
withdrawn, and Briſtol took his feat. Provoked at 
theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, which the court 
denominated contumacy, Charles ordered his attor- 
ney-general to enter an accuſation of high treaſon 
ainſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol ac- 
cuſed Buckingham of high treaſon. Both the earl's 
defence of himſelf and accuſation of the duke re- 
main *; and, together with ſome original letters ſtill 
extant, contain the fulleſt and moſt authentic ac- 
count of all the negotiations with the houſe of 
Auſtria. From the. whole, the great imprudence 
of the duke evidently appears, and the ſway of his 
ungovernable paſſions ; but it would be difficult to 
collect thence any action which in the eye of the 
law could be deemed a crime; much leſs could 
ſubject him to the penalty of treaſon. 8 
Tux impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs ; 
dangerous to the duke, were it eſtimated by the 
ſtandard of law and equity, The houſe, after hav- 
ing voted upon ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, that 


common fame was a ſufficient ground of accuſation by 
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4 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 236. 
F Ibid, vol. i. p. 337. Franklyn, p. 120, &c, | 
* Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 256. 262, 263, &, Franklyn, p. 123, &c. 
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the commons , proceeded to frame regular articles 


die, al againſt Buckingham. They accuſed him of having 


E 


united many offices in his perſon; of having bought 
two of them; of neglecting to guard the ſeas; in- 
ſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the 
French king in order to ſerve againſt the hugonots; 
of being employed in the ſale of honours and of- 
fices ; of accepting extenſive grants from the crown; 
of procuring many titles of honour for his kindred ; 
and of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king without 
acquainting his phyſicians. All theſe articles ap- 
* from comparing the accuſation and reply, to 
be either frivolous, or falſe, or both*. The only 
charge which could be regarded as important was, 


that he had extorted a ſum of ten thouſand pounds 


from the Eaſt-India company, and that he had con- 
fiſcated ſome goods belonging to French merchants, 
on pretence of their being the property of Spaniſh, 
The impeachment never came to a full determina- 
tion; ſo that it is difficult fœ us to give a deciſive 
opinion with regard to theſe articles: But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the duke's anſwer in theſe parti- 
culars, as in all the reſt, is ſo clear and ſatisfactory, 
that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it. His 
faults and blemiſhes were in many reſpects very 
great; but rapacity and avarice were vices with 
which he was intirely unacquainted. | 

Ir is remarkable that the commons, though fo 
much at a lols to find articles of charge againſt 
Buckingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or 
impeached the duke for his conduct in the Spaniſh 
treaty, the moſt blamable circumſtance: in his 
whole life. He had reaſon to believe the Spaniards 
ſincere in their profeſſions ; yet, in order to gratify 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 217. Whitlocke, p. 5. | 
* Ruſhworths, vol. i. p. 306, &c. 375, Kc. Journ. 25 March 1626. 
* Whitlocke, p · 1 , 0 
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his private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter and C H AF. 
his country into a war pernicious to the intereſts of L. 
both. But fo riveted throughout the nation were x636. 
the prejudices with regard to Spaniſh deceit and 
faljchood, that vety few of the commons ſeem as 
yet to have been convinced that oy had been ſe- 
duced by Buckingham's narrative: A certain proof 
that a diſcovery of this nature was not, as is ima- 
gined by ſeveral hiftorians, the cauſe of ſo ſudden 
and ſurprifing a variation in the meaſures of the 
parliament“.. 10 Rhea 
Ws the commons were thus warmly engaged 
againſt Buckingham, the king ſeemed deſirous of 
embracing every opportunity by which he could ex- 
preſs a contempt and diſregard for them. No one 
was at that time ſufficiently ſenſible of the great 
weight which the commons bore in the balance of 
the conſtitution. The hiſtory of England had 
never hitherto afforded one inſtance where any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the 
lower houſe. And as their rank, both conſidered 
in a body and as individuals, was but the ſecond in 
the kingdom; nothing leſs than fatal experience 
could engage the Engliſh princes to pay a due re- 
gard to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly. 
Tux earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, 
though Iying under impeachment, was yet, by 
means of court-intereſt, choſen in his place. The 1 
commons reſented and loudly complained of this 1 
affront; and the more to enrage them, the king 
himſelf wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling the 
duke, and giving them thanks for his election“. Y 
Taz lord keeper, in the king's name, expreſsly ; 
commanded che houſe not to meddle with his mi- 
niſter and ſervant, Buckingham ; and ordered them 


| | + 
u See note [T] at the end of the volume, 
, tuſhworth, vol. i. p. 371. 
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cu i P. to finiſh, in a few days, the bill which they had be- 
k gun for the ſubſidies, and to make ſome addition 


1626. 


* 


to them; otherwiſe they muſt not expect to ſit any 


longer. And though theſe harſh. commands were 


endeavoured: to be explained and mollified, a few 
days after, by a ſpeech of Buckingham's?,, they 
failed not to leave a. diſagreeable unprefſion behind 


them. 


Brsibks a more ately ſtyle, which Charles in 
general affected to this parliament than to the laſt, 
he went ſo far in a meſſage, as to threaten the 
commons, that if they did not furniſh him with 
ſupplies, he ſhould be obliged to try new counſels. 
This language was ſufficiently clear: Yet, leſt any 
ambiguity ſhould remain, fir Dudley Carleton, vice 
chamberlain, took care to explain it, * I pray you 
« conſider,” ſaid he, „ what theſe new counſels 
« are or may be. I fear to declare thoſe that IL 
« conceive. In all Chriſtian kingdoms, you know 
ce that parliaments were in ute anciently, by which 
© thoſe kingdoms were governed in a moſt flou- 


cc xiſhing manner; until the monarchs began to 


« know their own ſtrength, and ſeeing the turbu- 
« Tent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they by 
ce little and little began to ſtand on their preroga- 
ce tives, and at laſt overthrew the parliaments, 
ce throughout Chriſtendom, except here only with 
«© us. Let us be careful then to preſerve the 
« king's good opinion of parliaments, which bring- 
« eth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us 
« envied of all others, while there is this ſweetneſs 
« between his majeſty and the commons; leſt we 
< loſe the repute of a free people by our turbulency 
ein parliament *,” Theſe imprudent ſuggeſtions 
rather gave Ry than ſtruck terror. A preca- 


I Pall Hit, vol. vi. p. 444. 
Y Id. ibid. p. 451. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 225. Franklyn. p. 118. 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 3 59+ Whitlocke, b. 6. 
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rious liberty, the commons thought, which was to 
be pre ſer ved by unlimited complaiſance, was no 
liberty at all. And it was neceſſary, while yet in 
their power, to ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch in- 
vincible barriers, that no king or miniſter ſnould 
ever, for the future, dare to ſpeak ſuch a language 
to any parliament, or even entertain ſuch a project 
againſt them. | 

Two members of the houſe, fir Dudley Digges 
and fir John Elliott, who had been employed- as 
managers of the impeachment againſt the duke, were 
thrown into priſon *. The commons immediately 
declared, that they would proceed no farther upon 
buſineſs, till they had ſatisfaction in their privileges. 
Charles alleged, as the reaſon of this meaſure, cer- 
tain ſeditious expreſſions, which, he ſaid, had, in 
their accuſation of the duke, dropped from theſe 
members. Upon inquiry it appeared that no ſuch 
expreſſions had been uſed*. The members were 
releaſed, and the king reaped no other benefit from 
this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe till far- 
ther, and to ſhow ſome degree of precipitancy and 
indiſcretion. 

Moved by this example, the houſe of peers were 
rouſed from their inactivity ; and claimed liberty 
for the earl of Arundel, who had been lately con- 
fined in the Tower. After many fruitleſs evaſions, 
the king, though ſomewhat ungracefully, was at 
laſt obliged to comply ©. And in this incident it 
ſofficiently appeared, that the lords, how little fo 
ever inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting 
in a juſt ſenſe of their own dignity. | 

TRE ill humour of the commons, thus wantonly 
irritated by the court, and finding no gratification 
in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, ſought 
other objects on which it might exert itſelf, The 

2 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 356. 
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CHAY?. never-failing cry of popery here ſerved them in 


* 


penal laws againſt catholics; and they preſented to 
the king a liſt of perſons entruſted with offices, moſt 
of them inſignificant, who were either convicted or 
ſuſpected recuſants*. In this particular, they had, 
perhaps, ſome reaſon to blame the king's conduct. 
He had promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a 
redreſs of this religious grieyance : But he was apt, 
in imitation of his father, to imagine that the par- 
Hament, when they failed of ſupplying his neceſ- 
fities, had, on their part, freed him from the ob- 
ligation of a ſtrict performance. A new odium, 
likewiſe, by theſe repreſentations, was attempted to 
be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who 
had. great influence over him, was a profeſſed ca. 


— L. —— ® \ * . 8 ff — f 
* 5 the execution of, 
ſtead. They e claimed the exe of the 


tholic; his wife was not free from fu picion: And 


the indulgence given to catholics was of courſe ſup. 
poſed. to proceed entirely from his credit and autho- 
rity... So violent was the bigotry of the times, that 
it was thought a ſufficient reaſon for diſqualifying 
any one from holding an office, that his wife, or 
relations, or companions, were papiſts, though he 
himſelf were a conformiſt ©. 6 
Ir is remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly 
puſhed on by laymen; and that the church was 
willing to have granted more liberty than would be 
allowed by the commons. The reconciling doc- 
trines likewiſe of Montague fatled not anew to meet 
with ſevere cenſures from that zealous aſſembly *. 
Tu next attack made by the commons, had it 
prevailed, would have proved deciſive. They were 
preparing a remonſtrance - againſt the levying of 
tonnage. and poundage without conſent of parlia- 
ment. This article, together with the new impo- 
ſitions laid on merchandiſe by James, conſtituted 


4 Franklyn;' p. 195. Ruſhworth. | 
See the lift in Franklyn and Ruſhworth. 
I Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 209. 
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near half of the crown - revenues; and by depriving CH AP. 


the king of theſe reſources, they would have re-" 
duced him to total ſubjection and dependence. 


While they retained ſuch a pledge, beſides the ſup- 
ply already promiſed, they were ſure that nothing 
could be refuſed them. Though after canvaſſing 


the matter near three months, they found them 
ſelves utterly incapable of fixing any legal crime 


upon the duke, they regarded him as an unable and 
perhaps a dangerous miniſter ; and they intended to 
preſent a petition, which would then have been 


equivalent to a command, for removing him from 


his majeſty's perſon and councils®, 
Tur king was alarmed at the yoke which he ſaw 


prepared for him. Buckingham's ſole guilt, he 


thought, was the being his friend and favourite“. 
All the other complaints againſt him were mere 


pretences. A little before, he was the idol of the 
ople. No new crime had ſince been diſcovered. 


After the moſt diligent inquiry, prompted by the 
greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt 
could not be, fixed upon him. W hat idea, he aſked, 


muſt, all mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould” 
he ſacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary conſi- 
derations ? What farther authority ſhould he retain 


in the nation, were he capable, in the beginning of 
his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inftance, ſuch 
matter of triumph, to his enemies, and diſcourage- 
ment to his adherents? To- day the commons” 


pretend to wreſt his miniſter from him. To- morrour 
they will attack ſome branch of his prerogative. 


By their remonſtrances, and promiſes, and proteſta- 


tions, they had engaged the crown in a war. As 
ſoon as they ſaw a retreat impoſſible, without wait- 


ing for new incidents, without covering themſelves 
with new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, 
and refuſed him all reaſonable ſupply. It was evi 


E Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 450, Franklyn, p. 199 
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dent, that they deſired nothing ſo much as to fee 
him plunged in inextricable difficulties, of which 
they intended to take advantage. To ſuch deep 


perfidy, to ſuch unbounded uſurpations, it was ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe a proper firmneſs and reſolution, 


All encroachments on ſupreme: power could only be 


reſiſted ſucceſsfully on the firſt attempt. The ſo- 
vereign authority was, with ſome difficulty, reduced 
from its ancient and legal height; but when once 

uſhed downwards, it ſoon became contemptible, 
and would eaſily, by the continuance of the ſame 
effort, now- encouraged by ſucceſs, be carried' to 


the lowelt extremity. 


PromPTED by theſe plauſible motives, Charles 
was determined immediately to diffolve the parlia- 
ment. When this reſolution was known, the houſe 
of peers, whoſe compliant behaviour intitled them 
to ſome authority with him, endeavoured to inter- 


-poſe'; and they petitioned him, that he would al- 
low the parliament to ſit ſome time longer. Net 4 
moment longer, cried the King haſtily ©; and he ſoon 
aſter ended the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. 


As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took 
care to finiſh and diſperſe their remonſtrance, which 


they intended as a juſtification of their conduct to the 


people. The king likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a 
declaration, in which he gave the reaſons of his diſa- 


greement with the parliament, and of their ſudden 


diſſolution, before they had time to conclude any one 
at'. Theſe papers furniſhed the partiſans on both 


ſides with ample matter of apology or of recrimina- 


tion. But all impartial men judged, « That the 


c commons, though they had not as yet violated 
2 * y 


“ any law, yet, by their unpliableneſs and independ- 
e ence, were inſenſibly changing, perhaps improv- 
ce ing, the ſpirit and genius, while they prefered 


i Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 398. 
k Sanderſon's Life of Charles I. p. 58. 
1 Franklyn, p. 203, &c. Parl. Hilt, vol. vii. p. 300. 
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« moſt' dangerous precipices, and concerting no 


-« proper meaſures, either for ſubmitting to the ob- 


te ſtinacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it. 
AFTER a breach with the parliament, which 


ſeemed fo difficult to repair, the only rational coun- 


ſel which Charles could purſue, was, immediately to 
conchude a peace with Spain, and to render himſelf, 


as far as poſſible, independent of his people, who 


diſcovered fo little inclination to ſupport him, or 
rather who ſeem to have formed a determined reſo- 


lution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 


more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor 
more agreeable to his own and to national intereſt. 


But, beſides the treaties and engagements which he 
had entered into with Holland and Denmark, the 
king's thoughts were at this time averſe to pacific 
counſels. There are two circumſtances in Charles's 


character, ſeemingly incompatible, which attended 
him during the whole courſe of his reign, and were 


in part the cauſe of his misfortunes: He was very 


ſteady and even obſtinate in his purpoſe; and he 


was eafily governed, by reaſon of his facility, and 
of his deference to men much inferior to himſelf 
both in morals and underſtanding. His great ends 
he inflexibly maintained: But the means of attain - 
ing them he readily received from his miniſters and 
favourites, though not always fortunate in his choice. 
The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed with 
a deſire of revenge for injuries which he himſelf had 
committed, and animated with a love of glory 
which he had not talents to merit, had at this time, 
notwithſtanding his profuſe licentious lite, acquired 
an invincible aſcendant over the virtuous and gentle 


temper of the King. | 
Tre new counſels, which Charles had mentioned 


to the parliament, were now to be tried, in order ta 


ſupply 
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te the forms of the conſtitution: And that the king CHAP. 
cc was acting altogether without any plan; running 
c on in a road ſurrounded on all ſides with the 
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CPAP. ſupply his neceflities. Had he poſſeſſed any mili- 
tary force, on which he could rely, it is not impro- 
es. bable, that he had at once Rog off the maſk, and 

iolent a 1 | | 1 1 
den, governed without any regard to parliamentary pri- 
— = vileges: So high an idea had he received of ingly 
court. prerogative, and ſo contemptible a notion of the rights 


of thoſe popular aſſemblies, from which, he very 
naturally thought, he had met with ſuch ill uſage. 


But his army was new levied, ill paid, and worſe 


diſciplined; no- wiſe ſuperior to the militia, . who 
were much more numerous, and who were in a 
great meaſure under the influence of the country- 


gentlemen... It behoved him, therefore, to proceed 
cautiouſly, and to cover his enterpriſes under the 
pretence of ancient precedents, which, conſidering 
the great authority commonly enjoyed by his pre- 
deceſſors, could not be wanting to him. 

A comMmiss10N was openly granted, to compound 
with the catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the 
penal laws enacted againſt them“. By this expedi- 
ant, the king Both fled his coffers, and gratified 
his inclination 'of giving indulgence to thele religi- 
oniſts: But he could not have employed any branch 
of prerogative, which would have been more diſa- 
greeable, or would have appeared more exception- 


able, to his proteſtant ſubjects. 


From the nobility he deſired aſſiſtance: From 
the city he required a loan of 100,000 pounds. 
The former contributed flowly : But the latter, co- 


vering themſelves under many pretences and ex- 


cuſes, gave him at laſt a flat refuſal*, 
In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order 
of council, was made to all the maritime towns; 
and each of them was required, with the aſſiſtance 
of che adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels as 
were appointed theme. The city of London was 
rated at twenty ſnips. This is the firſt appearance, 
m Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 413. Whitlocke, p. 77 n Ruſh, 
in 
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In Charles's reign, , of dip money; a taxation CHAP., 
which, had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, but . 
which afterwards, when carried ſome ſteps farther 70%, 
by Charles, created ſuch violent diſcontents. 
Or ſome loans were required”: To others the 
way of benevolence was propoſed :; Methods ſup- 

ported by precedent, but always invidious, even in 
times more ſubmiſſive and compliant. In the moſt 
abſolute governments ſuch expedients would be re- 
garded as irregular and unequal. —_ 
__Tazsz counſels for ſupply were conducted with 
ſome moderation; till news arrived that a great 
battle was fought between the king of Denmark and 

count Tilly, the Imperial general; in which the 25th Aug. 
former was totally defeated, Money now, more 

than ever, became neceffary, in order to repair ſo 

great a breach in the alliance, and to ſupport a 

rince who was ſo nearly allied to Charles, and who 

Fad been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, 
ſolicitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh monarch, 

After ſome deliberation, an act of council was 

paſſed, importing, that as the urgency of affairs ad- 
mitted not the way of parliament, the moſt ſpeedy, | 
equal, and convenient method of ſupply was by a H 
GENERAL Loan from the ſubject, according as every 
man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. 
That preciſe ſum was required which each would 
have paid, had the vote of four ſubſidies paſſed into 
a law; But care was taken to inform the people, 
that the ſums. exacted were not to be called ſub- 
ſidies, but loans 2. Had any doubt remained, whe- 
ther forced loans, however authoriſed by precedent, 
and even by ſtatute, were a violation of liberty, and 
muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, render all parlia- 
ments ; ſuperfluous ; this was the proper expedient 
for opening the eyes of the whole nation. The ex- 


4 
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torial power, ſo impracticable an attempt at ſecrecy, 
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ample of Henry VIII. who had once, in his arbi- 
trary reign, practiſed a like method of levying a 


regular lupply, was generally deemed. a very infuf- 


ficient authority. | | - 
Tax txomtmiſſioners. 8 to levy theſe fon 
1 other articles of ſecret inſtruction, were en- 
« If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make 


ct delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, 


cc that they examine him upon ,oath, whether he 


« has been dealt with to deny or. refuſe to lend, or 
« make an excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt 


with him, and what ſpeeches, or perſuaſions were 


te uſed to that purpoſe? And that they alſo ſhall 
« charge every ſuch perſon, in his majeſty's name, 
« upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe, to any one 
.So violent an inquiſi- 


were the objects of indignation, and even, in ſome 


degree, of ridicule. ; 


Tnar religious prejudices mig r a civil 


authority, ſermons were preached; by Sibthorpe and 


Manwaring, in favour of the general loan; and the 


court induſtriouſly ſpread them over the kingdom. 
Paſſive obcdience was there recommended in its full 
extent, the whole authority of the ſtate was repre- 
ſented as belonging to the king alone, and all limit- 


ations of law and a conſtirugign were rejected as 


ſeditious and impious*. So openly was this doc- 


trine eſpouſed by the court, that archbiſhop, Abbot, 
4 popular and virtuous prelate, was, becauſe he re- 
fuſcd to licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermon, ſuſpended from 


the, exerciſe of his office, baniſhed from London, 


and confined to one of his country-ſeats *, Abboat's 


principles of liberty, and his oppoſition. to Bucking- 


ham, had always rendered him, very ungracious at 


r Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 419. Franklyn, p. 20% 
„ Ruſhworth, vol. l. p. 422. Franklyn, p. 208. 
F * Rulhworth, vol. i. p. 731. 
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ritan. For it is remarkable, that this party made. 


the privileges of the nation as much à part of their 
religion, as the church party did the prerogatives of 


the crown; and nothing tended further to recom- 
mend among the people, who always take opinions 
in the lump, | the whole ſyſtem and all the principles 
of the former ſect. The king ſoon found, by fatal 
experience, that this engine ot rellgion, which with 
ſo little neceſſity was introduced intò politics, falling 
under more fortunate management, was played with 
the moſt terrible ſucceſs againſt him: 
 WrtLz the king, inſtigated by anger and neceſ- 
ſity, thus employed the whole extent of his preroga- 
tive, the ſpirit of the people was far from being 
ſubdued. Throughout England, many refuſed theſe 
loans; ſome were even active in encouraging their 
neighbours to inſiſt upon their common rights and 
privileges. By warrant of the council 7b;/e were 
thrown into prifon*, Moſt of them with patience 
ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by petition to 
the king, who commonly releaſed them. Five gen- 
tlemem alone, fir Thomas Darnel, fir John Corbet, 
fir Walter Earl, fir John Heveningham, and fir Ed- 
mond Hambden, had ſpirit enough, at their own 
hazard and expence, to defend the public liberties, 
and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from 
the court, but as their due, by the laws of their 
country. No particular cauſe was aſſigned of their 
commitment. The ſpecial command alone of the 
King and council was pleaded ; and it was aſſerted, 
that, by law, this was not ſufficient reaſon for re- 
fuſing bail or releafement to the priſoners. 

Txr1s queſtion was brought to a ſolemn trial be- 
fore the king's bench ; and the whole kingdom was 
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attentive to the iſſue of a cauſe, which was of much 
greater conſequence. than the event of many battles. 

Buy the debates. on this ſubject it appeared, be- 
yond controverſy, to the nation, that their anceſtors 
had been ſo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure 
it againſt arbitrary power in the crown, by ſix“ ſe- 
veral. ſtatutes, | and by an article * of the GREAT 


CARTER itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation of the 


laws and conſtitution. But the kings of England, 
who had not been able to prevent the enacting of 
theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the tide of 
liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their regular execu- 
tion; and they deemed it ſuperfluous to attempt the 
formal repeal of ſtatutes which they found ſo many 
expedients and pretences to elude. Turbulent and 
ſeditious times frequently occurred, when the ſafety 
of the people abſolutely required the confinement 
of factious leaders; and by the genius of the old 
conſtitution, the prince, of himſelf, was accuſtomed 
to aſſume every branch of prerogative, which was 
found neceflary for the preſervation of public peace 
and of his own authority. Expediency at other 
times would cover itſelf under the appearance of 
neceſſity; and, in proportion as precedents multi- 
plied, the will alone of the ſovereign was ſufficient 
to fupply the place of expediency, of which he con- 
ſtituted himſelf the ſole judge. In an age and na- 
tion where the power of a turbulent nobility pre- 
vailed, and where the king had no ſettled military 
force, the only means that could maintain public 
peace, was the exertion of ſuch prompt and diſcre- 
tionary powers in the crown; and the public itſelf 


had become ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity, that thoſe 


ancient laws in favour of perſonal liberty, while often 
violated, had never been challenged or revived, 
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rebellious ſubjects had frequently, in the open fieſd, : 


reſiſted the king's authority; no perſon had been 
found ſo bold, while confined and at mercy, as to 
ſet himſelf in oppoſition to regal power, and to 
claim the protection of the conſtitution againſt the 
will of the ſovereign. It was not till this age, when 
the ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when the 
principles of government were nearly reduced to a 
ſyſtem, when the tempers of men, more civilized, 


ſeemed leſs to require thoſe violent exertions of pre- 


rogative, that theſe five gentlemen above mentioned, 
by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cauſe, 
to bring the queſtion to a final determination. And 
the king was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, 
exerciſed by his predeceſſors, almoſt without inter- 
ruption, was found, upon trial, to be directly op- 
polite to the cleareſt laws, and ſupported by few 
undoubted precedents in courts of judicature. Theſe 
had ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon com- 
mitments by ſpecial command of the king; becauſe 
the perſons committed had ſeldom or never dared to 
demand it, at leaſt to inſiſt on their demand. 

SIR Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, had been diſ- 
placed, as unfit for the purpoſes of the court: Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had ob- 
tained that high office: Vet the judges, by his di- 
rection, went no farther than to remand the gentle- 
men to priſon, and refuſe the bail which was offer- 
ed. Heathe, the attorney- general, inſiſted, that 
the court, in imitation of the judges in the 34th of 
Elizabeth *, ſhould enter a general judgment, that 
no bail could be granted, upon a commitment by 
the king or council“. But the judges wiſely de- 
clined complying. The nation, they ſaw, was al- 
ready to the laſt degree exaſperated. In the preſent 
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revailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to 
flayery. And the moſt invidious prerogative of 195 
crown, it was ſaid, that of impriſoning the ſubject, 1 
is here openly and olemaly, and in numerous in- 
ſtances, exerciſed for the moſt invidious purpoſe; 
in order to extort loans, or rather ſubſidies, without 


conſent of parliament. 


Bur this was not the only hardſhip of which the 
nation then thought they had reaſon to complain, 
The army, which had made the fruitleſs expedition 
to Cadiz, was diſperſed ay 0h the kingdom; 
and money was Jevied upon. the counties for the 

ayment. of their quarters. 

Tur foldiers were billeted upon private houſes, 
contrary to cuſtom, which required that, in all ore 
dinary caſes, they ſhould be quartered in inns and 

public houſes ©. . 

TnOSH who had refuſed or delayed the loan, were 
ſure to be loaded with a great number of theſe dan- 
gerous and diſorderly gueſts. | 

Ma xv too, of low condition, who had ſhown a 
refractory diſpoſition, were preſſed into the ſervice,. 
and inliſted in the fleet or army. Sir Peter Hay- 
man, for the ſame reaſon, was diſpatched on an er- 
rand to the Palatinate *. Glanville, an eminent 
lawyer, had been obliged, during the former interval 
of _ parliament, to accept of an office in the navy. 

Tur ſoldiers, ill paid and undiſciplined, com- 
mitted many crimes and outrages, and much in- 
creaſed the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe 
diſorders, martial law, ſo requiſite to the ſupport of 
diſcipline, was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. By a 
contradiction, which is natural when the people are 
exaſperated, the outrages of the army were com- 
plained of; the remedy v was n ſtill more in- 


b Ruſhworth, vol. J. B. 419. e Ibid. 
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tolerable . Though the expediency, if we are not C HAP. 
rather to ſay the neceſſity, of martial law, had for- 
merly been deemed, of itſelf, a ſufficient ground for 1627. 
eſtabliſhing it; men, now become more jealous of 
liberty, and more refined reaſoners in queſtions of 
government, regarded as 1llegal and arbitrary, every 
exerciſe of authority which was not ſupported by 
Af ſtatute or uninterrupted precedent. 

r may ſafely be affirmed, that, except a few 
courtiers or eccleſiaſtics, all men were diſpleaſed 
with this high exertion of prerogative, and this new 
ſpirit of adminiſtration. Though ancient precedents 
were pleaded in favour of he king's meaſures; a 
conſiderable difference, upon compariſon, was ob- 
ſerved between the caſes. Acts of power, however 
irregular, might caſually, and at intervals, be exer- 
ciſed by a prince, for the ſake of diſpatch or ex- 
pediency; and yet liberty ſtill ſubſiſt in ſome 
tolerable degree under his adminiſtration. But 
where all theſe were reduced into a ſyſtem, were 
exerted without interruption, were ſtudiouſly ſought 
for, in order to ſupply the place of Jaws, and ſubdue 
the refractory ſpirit of the nation, it was neceſſary to 
find ſome ſpeedy remedy, or finally to abandon all 
hopes of preſerving the freedom of the conſtitution. 
Nor did moderate men eſteem the provocation 
which the' king had received, though great, ſufficient 
- to warrant alf theſe violent meafures. The com- 
mons, as yet, had no wiſe invaded his authority: 
They had only exerciſed, as beſt pleaſed them, their 
own privileges. Was he juſtifiable, becauſe from 
one houſe of parliament he had met with har{h'and 
unkind treatment, to make in revenge an- invaſion 
on the rights and liberties of the whole nation? 
Bur great was at this time the ſurpriſe of all 
men, when Eee baffled in every attempt againſt 
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ſubjects, unſupplied with any treaſure but what he 


extorted by the moſt invidious and moſt dangerous 


meaſures; 2s if 'the half of Europe, now his enemy, 
were not ſufficient | for the exerciſe | of military 
proweſs ; wantonly attacked France, the other great 
kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at 
once in war againſt theſe two powers, whole in- 
tereſts were hitherto deemed ſo incompatible, that 
they could never, it was thought, agree either in 


the ſame friendſhips or enmities. All authentic me- 
moirs, both foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Buck 


ingham's counſels this war with France, and repre- 


ſent hm as actuated by motives, which would ap- 


pear incredible, were we not acquainted with the 
violence and temerity of his character. 
Tux three great monarchies of Europe were at 


this time ruled; by young princes, Philip, Lewis, 


and Charles, who were nearly of the ſame age, and 
who had reſigned the government of themſelves, and 
of their kingdoms, to their creatures and miniſters, 
Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. The peo- 
ple, whom the moderate temper or narrow genius 
of their princes would have allowed to remain for 
ever in tranquillity, were ſtrongly agitated by the 
emulation and jealouſy of the miniſters. Above 
all, the towering ſpirit of Richelieu, incapable of 
reſt, promiſed an active age, and gave indications 
of great revolutions throughout all Europe. | 

T is man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs and in- 


trigue, gotten poſſeſſion of the reins of government, 


than he formed at once three mighty projects; to 
ſubdue the turbulent ſpirits of the great, to reduce 


the rebellious hugonots, and to curb the encroach- 


ing power of the houſe of Auſtria. Undaunted 
and implacable, prudent and active, he braved all 
the oppoſition of the French princes and nobles in 
the proſecution of his I) II he diſcovered 

and 
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and adated all their ſecret cabals and IR 
His ſovereign: himſelf he held in ſubjection, while 
he exalted the throne. The people, while they loſt 
their liberties, acquired, by means of his admini- 
ſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown. 
That confuſed and inaccurate genius of govern nent, 
of which France partook in common with other 
European kingdoms, he changed into a ſimple mo- 
narchy; at the very time when the incapacity of 
Buckingham encouraged the free ſpitit of the com- 
mons to eſtabliſh in England a regular ſyſtem of 
bert 
— unequal the compariſon between theſe 
miniſters, Buckingham had entertained a mighty 
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jealouſy againſt Richelieu; a jealouſy not founded 


on rivalſhip of power and politics, but of love and 

gallantry ; where the duke was as much ſuperior to 

the cardinal, as he was inferior in every other par- 
ticular, 

Arx the time when Charles married by proxy the 
rinceſs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had 
een ſent to France, in order to grace the nuptials, 

and conduct the new queen into England. The 

eyes of the French court were directed by curioſity 
towards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited 
favour of two ſucceſſive monarchs, and who, from 

a private ſtation, had mounted in the earlieft youth 

to the abſolute government of three kingdoms. 

The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his 

air, the ſplendour of his equipage, his fine taſte in 


dreſs, feſtivals, and carouſals, correfponded to the 


prepoſſeſſions entertained in his favour : The affa- 
bility of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, 
the magni icence of his expence, increaſed ſtill far- 
ther tic general admiration which was paid him. 
All buſineſs being already concerted, the time was 
entirely ſpent in mirth and entertainments; and, 


during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes among that gay people, | 


the duke found himſelf in a ſituation where he was 
pertectly 
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C 158 perfectly qualified to excel b. But his great ſucceſs: 


R „at Paris p 


1625. 


roved as fatal as his former failure at 
Madrid. Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, 
he dared to carry "his ambitious addreſſes to. the 
queen herſelf; and he failed not to make impreſſion. 
on a heart not undiſpoſed to the tender paſſions, 
That attachment, at leaſt of the mind, which ap- 

ars fo delicious, and is fo dangerous, ſeems to 
Lav been encouraged by the princeſs; and the 
duke preſumed ſo far on her good graces, that, after 
his departure, he ſecretly returned upon ſome pre- 
tence, and, paying a viſit to the queen, was diſ- 
miſſed with a reproof which ſavoured more of Kinds 
neſs than of anger | 

"InrogMaTION of this correſpondence was ſoon 
cartied to, Richelieu. The vigilance of that mi- 
niſter was here farther rouſed by jealouſy. He too, 
either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay 
his addreſſes to the queen. But a prieſt, paſt mid- 
dle age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the 


moſt extenſive, plans of ambition or vengeance, was 


but an unequal match in that conteſt, for a young 


courtier, entirely difpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The cardinal's, diſappointment ſtrongly inclined 


him to counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival, When the duke was making preparations 
for a new embaſly to Paris, a meſſage was ſent him 
from Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a Jour- 
ney. In a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, That he 
would ſee the queen, in ſpite of all the power of. 
France ; and, Fl om that moment, he determined to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom. 
He firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels excited | 
by the queen of England's attendants ; and he per- 
ſaaded Charles to diſmiſs at once all her French 
ſervants, ne to the articles of the marriage 
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treaty . He encouraged the Engliſh ſhips of war C HAP, 
and privateers to ſeize veſſels belonging to French 
merchants; and theſe he, forthwith condemned as 1625. 
prizes, by a ſentence of the court of admiralty, | 
But finding that all theſe injuries produced only re- 
monſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt repriſals, on 
the part of France, he reſolved to ſecond the in- 
trigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake 
at once a military expedition againſt that kingdom. 

SOUBIZE, who, with his brother the 4.5 of 

Rohan, was the leader of the hugonot faction, was 
at that time in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited 
Charles to embrace the protection of theſe diſtreſſed 
religioniſts. He repreſented, that after the inha- 
bitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed by the com- 
bined ſquadrons of England and Holland, after 
peace was concluded with the French king under 
Charles's mediation, the ambitious cardinal was ſtill 
meditating the ep od mgo of the hugonots ; that 
preparations were ſilently making in every province 
of France for the ſuppreſſion of their religion; that 
forts were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the 
moſt conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; that 
the reformed in France caſt their eyes on Charles 
as the head of their faith, and conſidered him as a 
prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to 
ſupport them ; that, ſo long as their party ſubſiſted, 
Charles might rely on their attachment as much as 
on that of his own ſubjects; but if their liberties 
were once raviſhed from them, the power of France, 
freed from this impediment, would ſoon become 
formidable to England, and to all the neighbouring 
nations, 

Troven Charles probably bore but ſmall favour i 
to the hugonots, who ſo much reſembled the puri- P 
tans in diſcipline and worſhip, in religion and po- 7 
litics, he yet allowed himſelf to be gained by theſe 
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arguments, enforced by the ſolicitations of Buck. 
ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an army of 
57000 men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, 
and both of them entruſted to the command of the 
duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with 
land and ſea ſervice. The fleet appeared before 
Rochelle; but ſo ill: concerted were Buckingham's 
meaſures, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their 
gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of whoſe coming 
they were not previouſly informed“. All his mi- 
litary operations ſhowed equal incapacity and in- 
experience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
ifland and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the iſle 
of Rhe, which was well garriſoned and fortified: 
Having landed his men, though with ſome loſs, he - 
followed not the blow, but allowed Toiras, the 
French governor, five days reſpite ; during which 
St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege “. 
He left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which 
could at firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance: 


Though reſolved to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded 


Octob. 28. 


the ſea negligently, and allowed proviſions and am- 
munition to be thrown into it: Deſpairing to reduce 
it by famine, he attacked it without having made 
any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives of the 
ſoldiers: Having found that a French army had 
ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had landed at 
Prie, the fort which he had at firſt overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat; but made it ſo un- 
ſkilfully, that it was equivalent to a total rout : He 


was the laſt of the army that embarked; and he 


returned to England, having loſt two thirds of his 
land- forces; totally diſcredited both as an admiral 
and a general ; and bringing no praiſe with him, 
but the vulgar one of courage and perſonal bravery. 
Tur duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as 
ſoon as Buckingham appeared upon the coaſt, diſ- 
| m Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 426. 
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being able to do any miſchief: The inhabitants of 
Rochelle, who had at laſt been induced to join the 
Engliſh, haſtened the vengeance of their maſter, 
exhauſted their proviſions in ſupplying their allies, 
and were threatened with an immediate ſiege. 
Such were the fruits of Buckingham's expedition 


againſt France. 3 10 116 
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or inſurrection from the diſcontents which 
prevailed among the people in England. Their 
liberties they believed were raviſhed from them; 
illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce, which had 
met with a ſevere check from the Spaniſh, was to- 


© upon" was reaſon ro apprehend ſome diſorder 


tally annihilated by the French war ; thoſe military 


honours tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, 
had received a grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful 
and ill- conducted expeditions ; ſcarce an illuſtrious 
family but mourned, from the laſt of them, the loſs 
of a ſon or brother ; greater calamities were dreaded 
from the war with theſe powerful monarchies, con- 
curring with the internal diforders under which the 
nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not 
to the refractory diſpoſition of the two former par- 
liaments, to which they were partly owing; but 
folely to Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the 
counſels of Buckingham ; a man nowiſe intitled, by 
his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited 


confidence repoſed in him. To be facrificed to the 


intereft, policy, and ambition of the great, is ſo 
much the common lot of the people, that they may 
appear unreaſonable who would __ to complain 
of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gal- 
lantry of a favourite, and of his boyiſh caprices, 


IN 


| ſeemed the object of peculiar indignation, 


LY 
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. © In this ſituation, it may be imagined, the king 
and the duke dreaded above all things the aſſem- 
bling of a parliament: But fo little foreſight had 
they poſſeſſed in their enterpriſing ſchemes, that 
they found themſelves. under an abſolute neceſſit 

of embracing that expedient. - The- money jevied, 
or rather extorted, under colour of prerogative, had 
come in very flowly, and had left ſuch ill- humour 
in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew 
the experiment. The abſolute neceſſity of ſupply, 
it was hoped, would engage the commons to forget 
all paſt injuries; and, having experienced the ill 
effects of former obſtinacy, they would probably 
aſſemble with a reſolution of making ſome reaſon- 
able compliances. The more to foften them, it was 
concerted» by ſir Robert Cotton's advice *, that 
Buckingham ſhould be the firſt perſon that pro- 
poſed in council the calling of a new parliament. 
Having laid in this ſtock of merit, he expected that 
all his former miſdemeanors would be overlooked 
and forgiven; and that, inſtead of a tyrant and op- 
preſſor, he ſhould be regarded as the firſt patriot in 
the nation. 

Tus views of the popular leaders were much 
more judicious and profound. When the commons 
aſſembled, they appeared to be men of the fame in- 
dependent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed 
of ſuch riches, that their property was computed to 
ſurpaſs three times that of the houſe of peers“; 
they were deputed by boroughs and counties, en- 
flamed all of them by the late violations of liberty; 
many of the members themſelves had been caſt into 
priſon, and had ſuffered by the meaſures! of the 


court; yet, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, 


which might prompt them to embrace violent re- 


ſolutions, they entered upon buſineſs with perfect 


® Franklyn, p. 230. ka | 
r Sanderlgn, p. 106. Walker, p. 339. 
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e HA temper and decorum. They conſicdered, that tlie 


LI. — 0 * | . . * 
ting, diſguſted at theſe aſſenblies, and little 
16s. ed in favour of their privileges, wanted 


but à fair pretence ſor breaking with them, and 
would ſeize thei firſt opportunity aftexed- hy any in- 
- cidenty or any undutiful -behavidur of the members. 
Hey fairly told them in his firſt fpeech that, © if 
* they ſhould ent do their duties, in contributing 
c to the neceſſities of the ſtata, he muſt, in diſcharge 
« of his conſcience, uſe thoſe atlier means which 
Goc hact put into his hands, in order to fave that 
e which che follies of ſome particular men may 
„ otherwiſe put in danger- Take not this for a 
ee threatening, added the king, e for I ſcorn to 
ec threaten any but my equals; but as an admoni- 
tion from him who, by nature and duty, has 
C moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity 1,” 
The lord keeper, by the king's direction, ſubjoined, 
This way of parliamentary ſupplies, as his majeſty 
cold you: he hath choſen, not as the only way, but 
er as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, 
et but becauſe it is moſt agreeable to the goodnels of 
c his on moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the de- 
ce fire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, 
neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy make way 
"& for the others. Remember his majeſty's admo- 
* nition; I ſay, remember it?.“ From theſe avow- 
ed maxims, the commons foreſaw that, if the leaſt 
handle wette afforded, the king would immediately 
diſſolve chem, and would thence forward deem himſelf 
juſtified for violating, in à manner ſtill more open, 
all iche ancient ſorins of the conſtitution. No remedy 
could then be looked ſor, hut ſtom inſurrections 
And civil warz t of which the iſſue would be extremely 
uncertain, and which muſt, in all events, prove ca- 
Jatmitaus to ci nation. To correct the lat diſorders 
2W 117. utvig 10 M830! 10 ; e1a90) WO af ow * 


40's * Ruby wl. i. p. 4. Franklyn, . 233. ks 
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bates, the rigour 
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in the adminiſtration required ſome new laws, which 
would, no doubt, appear harſn to a prince ſo ena- 
moured of his prerogative ; and it was requiſite to 
temper, by the decency and moderation of their de- 
which muſt neceſſarily attend their 
determinations: Nothing can give us a higher idea 
of the capacity of thoſe men who now guided the 
commons, and of the great authority which they had 
acquired, than the forming and executing of ſo ju- 
dicious and: ſo difficult a plan of operations. 

Tax decency, however, which the popular leaders 
had preſcribed to themſelves, and recommended to 
others, hindered them not from making the loudeſt 
and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances 
under which the nation had lately laboured. Sir 
Francis Seymour ſaid, © This is the great council 
« of the kingdom, and here with certainty, if not 
« here only, his majeſty may ſee, as in a true glaſs, 
te the ſtate of the kingdom. We are called hither 
« by his writs, in order to give him faithful coun- 
« fel; ſuch as may ſtand with his honour: And 
e this we muſt do without flattery, We are alſo 
ce ſent hither by the people, in order to deliver their 
« juſt grievances: And this we muſt do without 
« fear. Let us not act like Cambyſes's judges, 
ce who, when their approbation was demanded by 
ee the prince to ſome. illegal meaſure, ſaid, that, 
« Though there was a written law, the Perſian kings 
© might follow their own will and pleaſure. This 
*© was baſe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our 
© imitation; and as fear, ſo flattery, taketh away 
« the judgment. For my part, I ſhall ſhun both; 
e and ſpeak my mind with. as much duty as any 
* man to his majeſty, without neglecting the 
© public. | | | 
Bur how can we expreſs our affections, while 
ce we retain our fears; or ſpeak of giving, till we 
* know whether we have any thing to give ? For, 

Vor. VI. R | | te if 
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if his majeſty may be perſuaded to take what he 
will, what need we gives 
c THAT this hath been done, appeareth by the 


billeting of ſoldiers, a thing nowiſe advantageous 


to the king's ſervice, and a burden to the com- 
monwealth: By the impriſonment of gentlemen 
for refuſing the loan, who, if they had done the 
contrary for fear, had been as blameable as 
the projectors of that oppreſſiye meaſure. To 
countenance theſe proceedings, hath it not been 


preached in the pulpit, or rather prated, that 


All we have is the king's by divine right ? But 
when preachers forſake their own calling, and 
turn ignorant ſtateſmen ; we fee how willing 
they are to exchange a good conſcience for a 
biſhopric. | IST 3 

« Hex, I muſt confeſs, is no good ſubject, who 
would not, willingly and cheertully, lay down his 
life, when that Rerifice may promote the inte- 
reſts of his ſovereign, and the good of the com- 
monwealth. But he is not a good ſubject, he is 
a flave, who will allow his goods to be taken 
from him againſt his will, and his liberty againſt 
the laws of the kingdom. By oppoſing theſe 
practices, we ſhall but tread in the ſteps of our 
forefathers, who {till preferred the public before 
their private intereſt, nay, before their very lives. 
It will in us be a wrong done to ourſelves, to our 
poſterities, to our conſciences, if we forego this 
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claim and-pretenſion *. 


READ of a cuſtom,” ſaid fir Robert Philips, 


3 
c 


among the old Romans, that, once every year, they 
held a ſolemn feſtival in which their ſlaves had 
liberty, without exception, to ſpeak what they 
pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afflicted minds; 
and, on the concluſion of the feſtival, the ſlaves 
ſeverally returned to their former ſervitudes. 


3 Franklyn, p. 243. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 499. 
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« Tus inſtitution may, with ſome diſtinction, CHAP. 
« well ſet forth our preſent ſtate and condition. 


« After the revolution of ſome time, and the 
« grievous ſufferance of many violent oppreſſions, 
« we have now, at laſt, as thoſe ſlaves, obtained, 


« for a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech : But ſhall not, 


« I truſt, be hereafter ſlayes: For we are born free. 
« Yet, what new illegal burdens our eſtates and, 
« perſons have groaned under, my heart yearns to, 
« think of, my tongue faulters to utter. 


« THE grievances, by which we are oppreſſed, I Wn 


« draw under two heads; acts of power againſt law, 
« and the judgments of lawyers againſt our liberty.” 

Having mentioned three illegal judgments paſſ- 
ed within his memory ; that by which the Scots, 
born after James's, acceſſion, were admitted to all 


the priyileges of Engliſh ſubjects ; that by which, 
"Fad been warranted ; and the 


the new impoſitions 
late one, by which arbitrary impriſonments were 
authoriſed ;.,he thus proceeded : | 

« T CAN live, though another, who has no right, 
« be put to live along with me; nay, I can live, 


« though burdened with impoſitions, beyond what 


« at preſent I labour under: But to have my liber- 
« ty, which is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from. 
« me; to have my perſon pent up in a jail, without 
« relief by law, and to be ſo adjudged, 


« of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; and, 
« at the ſame time, to neglect our perſonal liberty, 
© and let us lie in priſon, and that during pleaſure, 


cc without redreſs or N If this be law, why 


« do we talk of liberties? Why trouble ourſelves 


e with diſputes about à conſtitution, franchiſes, 


© property of goods, and the like? What may any 


* may call his own, if not the liberty of his perſon ? 


R 2 « I AM 


D 
« improyident anceſtors ! O, unwiſe forefathers ! to 
ebe ſo curious in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion 
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«1am weary. of treading theſe 'ways; and there. 
* conclude to have a ſelect committee, in order 


44 to frame a petition to his majeſty for redreſs of 
« theſe grievances. And this" petition” being read, 


e examined, and approved, may be delivered to the 


A ec to 
intentions ſo loyal, and the manner ſo dutiful 


« king; of whoſe gracious anfwer we have no cauſe 
ee our deſires being fo reafonable; our 


Neither need we fear, that this is the eritical par- 
% liament, as has been inſinuated; or that chis is 
the way to diſtraction: But aſſure ourſelves of a 
« happy iſſue, Then ſhall the king, as he balls us 
his great council, find us his true ,counerl, and 


e Own us his good council? 2060! 
Tux ſame topics were enforced by fir Thomas 


Wentworth. After rr 12 jectors and ill 
miniſters of ſtate, « Theſe,” fai 


cc have in- 


i troduced a, privy- council, "raviſhing, at once; the 
« ſpheres of all ancient government; deſtroying all 


cc 99 ; impriſoning us without bail or bond. 


« They have taken from us——W hat ſhall I fay ? 


Indeed, what have 13 leſt us? By tearing up 


« the roots of all property, they have taken from us 


4 every means of ſupplying the king, and of in- 


atiating ourſelves by voluntary proofs of our 
| we. 2 and attachment towards him. 


„ To the making whole all theſe breaches, 1 hal 


te apply myſelf; and, to all theſe” diſeaſes,” ſhall 


ﬆ propound a remedy. By one and the lame thing, 


et have the king and the people been hurt, and by 


< the ſame muſt they be cured. ' We muſt vindi- 


« cate; What? New things? No: Our ancient, 
« legal, and vital liberties ; by reinforcing the laws 
10 3 by-vur anceſtors ; by ſetting ſuch'a ſtamp 


t upon them, that no licentious ſpirit mall dare 


* henceforth to invade them. And ſhall we think 


1 Franklyn, p, 248. Paul. Hiſt, vol, vi p- 365. Ruſt; vol. i, 
p- 50. © a 
\ 6 i k 


We. this a way.t to 15 A ee : No: Our dene C H A P. 
& ſires are model and juſt, I ſpeak. both for the 
e intereſt of king, and people. It we enjoy not. 76 105 
<. theſe. rights, it will be impoſſible for us to relieve 
him. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a fa- 
VvVourable reception from his goodneſs *,” 
wo T-xssz ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced by 
whole houſe. 1 the court party pretended 
* to plead, in defence of the late meaſures, any 
thing but the neceſſity to which the king had been 
Ao by the obſtinacy of the two former parlia- 
ments. A vote, therefore, was, paſſed, without op- 
+ poſition againſt arbitrary impriſonments and forced 
loans”, And the ſpirit. of liberty having obtained 
ſome contentment by this exertion, the reiterated 
| meſſages, of the king, who preſſed for ſupply, were 
attended to with more temper. Five ſubſidies were 
voted him; with which, though much inferior to 
his wants, be. declared himſelf well fatisfied ; and 
een tears of affection ſtarted in his eye, when he 
was informed of this conceſſion. The duke's ap- 
probation too was mentioned by ſecreta Coke; 
büt che conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign 
was ill received by the houſe *, Though diſguſted 
-with the king, the jealouſy which they felt for his 
honour was more ſenſible than that which his un- 
bounded confidence in the duke would allow even 
himſelf to entertain. 
Tux ſupply, though voted, was not, as yet, paſſ- 
8 ed into a law; and the commons reſolved to employ 
the interval, in providing forge barriers to their 
rights and liberties ſo lately Nhe They knew 
that their own vote, declaring che illegality of the 
former meaſures, had not, of itſelf, ſufficient autho- 
5 ee ſecure the conftitution againſt f future invaſion, 
d 2 A ii; 
u Fran lyn, p. 243. Wart , vol. 1. P. $006 + 
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Su. Some act to that purpoſe muſt receive the ſanction 
. of the whole legiſlarure ; and they appointed a com- 
16283. mittee to prepare the model of ſo important a law. 
N By collecting into one effort all the dangerous and 
oppreſſive claims of his prerogative, Charles had 
Fexpoſed them to the hazard of one aſſault ; and had 
farther, by preſenting a nearer view of the conſe- 
quences attending them, rouſed the independent 
genius of the commons. Forced loans, benevo- 
lences, taxes without conſent of parliament, arbi- 
trary impriſonments, the billeting of ſoldiers, mar- 
tial law; theſe were the grievances complained, of, 
and againſt theſe an eternal remedy was to be pro- 
vided. The commons pretended not, as they af- 
P firmed, to any unuſual powers, or privileges: They 
aimed only at ſecuring thoſe which had been tranſ- 
mitted them from their anceſtors : And their law 
Petition of they reſolved to call a PETITION or RicnT; as im- 
_ plying that it contained a corroboration or explana- 
tion of the ancient conſtitution, not any infringement 
of royal prerogative, or acquiſition of new liberties. 
WE the committee was employed in framing 
the petition of right, the favourers of each party, 
both in parliament and throughout the nation, were 
engaged in diſputes about this bill, which, in all 
likehhood, was to form a memorable æra in the 
Engliſh government. | 6 hi | | 
THar the ſtatutes, ſaid the partiſans of the com- 
mons, which ſecure Engliſh liberty, are not become 
obſolete, appears hence, that the Engliſh have ever 
been free, and have ever been governed by law and 
a limited conſtitution. Privileges in particular, 
which are founded on the GREAT CHarTER, muſt 
always remain in force, becauſe derived from a ſource 
of never-failing authority ; regarded in all ages, as 
the moſt ſacred contract between king and people. 
Such attention was paid to this chaiter by our gene- 
rous anceſtors, that they got the confirmation of it 
8 , reiterated 


CHARLES I. 


reiterated thirty ſeveral times; and even ſecured it 
by a rule, which, though vulgarly received, ſeems 
in the execution impracticable. They have eftabliſh- 
ed it as a maxim, That even a ſtatute, which ſhould 
be enatted in contradidlion to any article of that char- 
ter, cannot have force or validity. But with regard 
to that important article which ſecures perſonal li- 
berty ; ſo far from attempting, at any time, any 
legal infringement. of it, they have corroborated it 
by ſix ſtatutes, and put it out of all doubt and con- 
troverly. If in practice it has often been violated, 
abuſes can never come in the place of rules; nor can 
any rights or legal powers be derived from injury 
and injuſtice, But the title of the ſubject to per- 
ſonal liberty not only is founded on ancient, and 
therefore the more ſacred. laws: It is confirmed by 
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the whole AnaLocy of the government and conſti- 


tution. A free monarchy in which every individual 
is a ſlave, is a glaring contradiction ; and it is re- 
quiſite, where the laws aſſign privileges to the differ- 


ent orders of the ſtate, that it likewiſe ſecure the 


independence of the members, If any difference 
could be made in this particular, it were better to 
abandon even life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince ; nor would ſuch immediate danger enſue, 
from that conceſſion, to the laws and to the privi- 
leges of the people. To bereave of his life a man 
not condemned by any legal trial, is ſo egregious 
an exerciſe of tyranny, that it muſt at once ſhock 
the natural humanity of princes, and convey an 
alarm throughout the whole commonwealth. To 
confiſcate a man's fortune, beſides its being a moſt 


atrocious act of violence, expoſes the monarch ſo 


much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity, 
that it will ſeldom be attempted in any civilized go- 
vernment. But confinement, though a leſs ſtrik- 
ing, is no leſs ſevere a puniſhment ; nor is there any 


ſpirit, ſo ere& and independent, as not to be broken 


by the long continuance of the ſilent and inglorious 
R 4 _ ſufferings 
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Cc HAP. ſufferings of a jail, The power of impriſonment, 
i goo therefore, being the moſt natural and potent engine 
1648. Of arbitrary government, it is abſolutely neceſſary, to 
remove it from a government which is free and legal. 
Tur partiſans of the court reaſoned after a dif- 
ferent manner. The true rule of government, ſaid 
they, during any period, is that to which the people, 
from time immemorial, have been accuſtomed, and 
to which they naturally pay a prompt obedience. 
A practice which has ever ſtruck their ſenſes, and of 
which they have ſeen and heard innumerable prece- 
dents, has an authority with them much ſuperior to 
that which attends maxims deriyed from antiquated 
ſtatutes and mouldy records. In vain do the lawyers 
eſtabliſh it as a principle, that a ſtatute can never be 
abrogated by oppoſite cuſtom; but requires to be 
exprelsly repealed, by a contrary, ſtatute: While 
they pretend. to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Eng- 
liſh juriſprudence, they violate the -moſt, eſtabliſhed 
principles of human nature; and even, by neceſſary 
conſequence, reaſon in contradiction to law. itſelf, 
which they would repreſent as. ſo ſacred and inviola- 
ble. A law, to have any authority, muſt be de- 
rived from a legiſlature, which has right. And 
whence do all legiſlatures derive their right but from 
long cuſtom and eſtabliſhed. practice? If a ſtatute 
contrary to public good has, at any time, been 
raſhly. voted and aſſented to, either from the vio- 
lence of faction, or the inexperience of ſenates and 
princes, it cannot be more effectually abrogated, 
than by a train of contrary precedents, which prove, 
that, by common conſent, it has tacitly been ſet 
aſide, as inconverieat and impracticable. Such has 
been the caſe with all. choſe ſtatutes, enacted during 
turbulent times, in order to limit royal prerogative; + 
and cramp. che ſovereign. in his, protection of the 
public, and his execution of the laws. But above 
all branches of prerogative, that which is moſt ne- 
ceſſary to be preſerved, is the power of impriſon- 
| wm Arey TT ment. 
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ment. Faction and diſcontent; like (diſeaſes; fre 'C'm Ay.” 


quently ariſe in every pohtical body; afid duting 
theſe diſorders, it is by the ſalutary exereiſt alone 
of this diſcretionary power, that rebellions and civil 
wars can be prevented. To circumſcribe this 


wer, is'to deſtroy its nature : Entirely to abrogate 


it, is impracticable; and the attempt itſelf muſt 
prove dangerous, if not pernicious to the public. 
The ſupreme magiſtrate, in critical and turbulent 
times, will never, agreeably either to prudence or 
duty, allow the ſtate to periſh, while there remains 
a remedy; which, how — — ſoever, it is ſtill in 
his power to apply. And if, moved by a regard to 
public good, he employs any exerciſe of power con- 
demned by recent and expreſs ſtatute, how greedily, 
in ſuch dangerous times, will factious a ſeize 
this pretence of throwing on his government the im- 


putation of tyranny and deſporiſm?' Were the alter- || 


native quite neceſſary, it were ſurely much better 
for human ſociety to be deprived of Aberty than to 
be deſtirute of government. | 

ImPARTIAE Teafoners will confeſs, hiv this nite 
is not, o beth ſides, without its difficulties. Where 
a general and rigid law is enacted againſt arbitrary 
impriſonment; it would appear, that government 
cannot, in times of ſedition and faction, be conduct- 
ed bur by temporary ſuſpenſions of the law; and. 


ſuch an expedient was never thought of during the 


age of Charles. The meetings of parliament dere 
too precarious, and their determinations might be 
too. dilatory, to ſerve in cafes of urgent — 
Nor was it then conceived, —* the king did wo B 
poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient power for tlie ſecurity og 
protection of his people, or that aulftri 
theſe popular aſſemblies was ever to become ſo Feed 
ſolute, that the prince muſt always conform waer 
to it, and could never have any occaſion to guard 


againſt heir Practices, as well as againſt thoſe of his, 


other ſobjects. VI 
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CHAP. Tov the houſe of lords was not inſenſible to 


II. the reaſons urged. in favour of the pretenſions of the 
1628. commons, they deemed the arguments pleaded 
in favour of the crown {till more cogent and con- 
vincing. That aſſembly ſeems, during this whole 
period, to have acted, in the main, a reaſonable 
and a moderate part; and if their bias inclined a 
little too much, as is natural, to the ſide of mo- 
narchy, they were far from entertaining any deſign 
of ſacrificing to arbitrary will the liberties and priyi- 
leges of the nation. Aſhley, the king's ſerjeant, 
having afferted, in a pleading before the peers, that 
the king muſt ſometimes govern by acts of ſtate 
as well as by law; this poſition gave ſuch offence, 
that he was immediately committed to priſon, and 
was not releaſed but upon his recantation and ſub- 
miffion?. Being, however, afraid leſt the com- 
. Mons ſhould go too far in their projected petition, the 
peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the conſideration of the other 
| houſe. It conſiſted merely in a general declaration, 
that the great charter, and the fix ſtatutes conceived 
to be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill. in force, to all 
intents and purpoſes ; that, in conſequence of the 
charter and the ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the 
ancient cuſtoms and laws of the realm, every ſub- 
ject has a fundamental property in his goods, 
and a fundamental liberty of his perſon ; that 
this property and liberty are as entire at preſent as 
during any former period of the Engliſh govern- 
ment; that in all common caſes, the common law 
ought to be the ſtandard of proceedings: * And 
* in Caſe, that, for the ſecurity of his majeſty's 
© perſon, the general ſafety of his people, or the 
<« peaceable government of the kingdom, the king 
< ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reaſons of ſtate, to im- 
« priſon or reſtrain any man's perſon ; he was pett- 
* tioned graciouſly to declare, that, within a con- 
y Whitlacke, p. 10, 


cc yenient 
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« <venient time, he ſhall and will expreſs the cauſe C HAP. 
« of the commitment or reſtraint, either general . 
« or ſpecial, and upon a cauſe. ſo expreſſed, will 1628. 
« leave the priſoner immediately to be tried ac- 
« cording to the common law of the land *.” _ 
_ AxcuaBisHoP Abbot was employed by the lords 
to recommend, in a conference, this plan of a 
petition to the houſe of commons. The prelate, as 
was, no doubt, foreſeen from his known principles, 
was not extremely urgent in his applications; and 
the lower houſe was fully convinced that the ge- 
neral declarations ſignified nothing, and that the 
latter clauſe left their liberties rather in a worſe con- 
dition than before. They proceeded, therefore, 
with great zeal, in framing the model of a petition, 
which ſhould contain expreſſions more preciſe, and 
more favourable to public freedom. 

Tur king could eaſily ſee the conſequence of 

theſe proceedings. Though he had offered, at the 
xeginning of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any 
law for the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of 
the people; he had not expected that ſuch inroads. 
would be made on his . prerogative. In order, 
therefore, to divert the commons from their in- 
tention, he ſent a meſſage, wherein he acknow- 
ledged paſt errors, and promiſed that, hereafter, 
there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. And 
he added, That the affairs of the kingdom preſs 
« him ſo, that he could not continue the ſeſſion 
e above a week or two longer: And if the houſe 
« be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for 
* themſelves, it ſhall be their own fault*.” On a 
ſubſequent occaſion, he aſked them, © Why de- 
* mand explanations, if you doubt not the per- 
e formance of the ſtatutes, according to their true 
e meaning? Explanations will hazard an encroach- 


A 


2 State Trials, vol. vii. p. 187. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 546. 
* State Trials, vol. vii. p. 193. 
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f CE HAP. % ment upon the prerogative. '| And it may well 
ZE be ſaid, What need a new law to confirm an old, 
075," if you repoſe confidenoe in the declarations which 
ee his majeſty made to both houſes *?”* The truth 
is, the great charter and the old ſtatutes were ſuſſi- 
cientiy clear in favour of perſonal liberty: But as 
all kings of England had ever, in caſes of neeeſſitr 
or expediency, been accuſtomed, at intervals, to 
elude them; and as Charles, in a complication o 
jnſtances, had lately violated them; the commons 
s it requiſite to enact a new law, whichanigh 
not de eluded or violated, by any interpretation, 
conſtruction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it 
ſufficient, they thought, that the king promiſed to 
return into the way of his predeceſſors. His pre- 
deeceſſors, in in all times, had enjoyed too much diſ- 
; cretionary power; and by his recent abuſe of it, 
II the whole world: had reaſon 10 lee- the ander of 
retrenching it. 5 
Tu king ſtill perſevered in his endeavours. to 
(elle the petition. He ſent a letter to the houſe 
of lords, in which he went ſo far as to make a par- 
- cular: declaration, «© That neither he nor his privy- 
* council ſhallor will, at any time hereafter, com- 
1 mit or command to priſon, or otherwiſe re- 
4 ſtrain; any man for not lending money, or for 
"<' any other cauſe, which in his conſcience he 
gi not to concern the public good, and 
e the ſafety of king and pocple.” And he far- 
ther declared, That he never would be guilty 
, of ſo baſe an action as to pretend any cauſe, 
te of whoſe truth he was not fully ſatisfied . 
But this -promile; though enforced to the com- 
mons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, 
made no more impreſſion than all the — meſ- 
ſages. 
1827 0 002 11 21812 » 
un d. State Triale, vel. vii. p. PH "es vol. bp. 80. 
State Trials, vol, vii. p. 195 Ryſhworth,- enn“ 


Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 111. dee 4 1 0 
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+ Amos the other evaſions of the king, we may” C.AP. 
reckon the propoſal of the houſe: of . to ſub- 
Join, to the intended petition of riglit, the following 1 
ſchauſe: We ͤhumbly preſent this petition to your 
e majeſty, not only with a care of preſerving. our 
c n fibertiesz but with due regard to leave en- 
c otire that ſoverrvign power, with which your ma- 
cee ſjeſty is entruſted ſor the protection, ſafety, and 
cer happineſs of your people Leſs penetration 
than Was poſſeſſed by the leaders of the houſe: of 
commons, could eallly diſcover how captious this 

elauſe was, and how much it was calculated to elude 
the wHOle force of the petition. 
Pars obſtacles, therefore, being ume 
we Paid of right paſſed the commons, and was 
ſent to the upper houſe ©. The peers, who were 
probably well pleaſed in ſecret that all their ſolicit- 
atlons had been eluded by the commons, quickly 
paſſed the petition without any material alteration; 
and nothing but the royal aſſent was wanting to 
give it the force of a law. The king accordingly 
came to the houſe of peers; ſent for the commons; 
and, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the petition 
was read to him. Great was now the aftomiſhment 
of all men, when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe and 
clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or 
rejected, Charles faid, in anſwer to the petition, 
„The king willeth, that right be done according 
« to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that 

''* the ſtatutes be put into execution; that his ſub- 
e jects may have no cauſe to complain of any 
e wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt-rights 
e and 8 the preſervation — he bald 

e himſelf in conſcience as an en as of his 


«©: 0wn' prerogative'.” 


a mn Trials, vol. vii. p. 199. Ruſhworth, vol. i. > .. 
Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 176. Whitlocke, p. 10. 2 9 note 
r 3 Arr. vii, p. 213. 
9 vol. i. p. 590. 
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CHAP. II is furprifing that Charles,” who had ſeen ſo 


many inſtances of the jealouſy of the commons, 


1648. who had himſelf fo much rouſed that jealouly by 


to reject it. 


his frequent evaſive meſſages during this ſeſſion, 
could imagine that they would reſt ſatisfied with an 
anſwer ſo vague and undeterminate. It was evideht, 


that the unuſual form alone of the anſwer muſt ex. 


cite their attention; that the diſappointment muſt 
inflame their anger; and that therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary, as the petition ſeemed to bear hard on royal 
prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed reſolution, 
either gracefully to comply with it, or courageouſly 
IT happened as might have been foreſeen. The 
commons returned in very ill humour. Uſually, 
when in that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion, and 
their enmity againſt the unfortunate catholics, ran 
extremely high. But they had already, in the be- 
ginning of the ſeſſion, preſented their petition of 
religion, and had received a fatisfaftory anſwer ; 
though they expected that the execution of the 
laws againſt papiſts would, for the future, be no 
more exact and rigid, than they had hitherto found 
it. To give vent to their preſent indignation, 
they fell with their utmoſt force on Dr. Man- 
waring. | | | | 
THERE is nothing which tends more to excuſe, _ 
if not to juſtify, the extreme rigour of the commons 
towards Charles, than his open encouragement _ 
and avowal of ſuch general principles as were alto- 
gether incompatible with a limited government. 
Manwaring had. preached a ſermon, which the com- 
mons found, upon inquiry, to be printed by / 
er- 


: 


cial command of the king“; and, when this ſer- 
mon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubver- 


five of all civil liberty. It taught, that, though 
property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, 


c Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 206. 


whenever 


whenever, any \exigency tequired ſupply, all pro- © H AÞ. 


erty was transferred to the ſovereign ; that the 
1 of parliament was not neceſſary for the im- 1628. 

ſition of taxes; and that the divine laws requir- 
ed compliance with every demand, how irregular 
ſoever, which the prince ſhould make upon his 
ſubjectsb. For theſe doctrines the commons im- : 

ached Manwaring. The ſentence, pronounced 
upon him by the peers, was, that he ſhould be im- 
priſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be fined 
a thouſand pounds to the king, make ſubmiſſion 
and acknowledgment of his offence, be ſuſpended 
during three years, be incapable of holding any ec- 
cleſiaſtical dignity. or ſecular office, and that his 
book be called in and burnt*. 
Ir may be worthy of notice, that no ſooner was 
the ſeſſion ended, than this man, ſo juſtly obnoxious 
to both houſes, received-a pardon, and was promot- 
ed to a living of conſiderable value*. Some years 
after, he was raiſed to the ſee of St. Aſaph. If the 
republican ſpirit of the commons increaſed, beyond. 
all reaſonable bounds, the monarchical ſpirit of the 
court; this latter, carried to ſo high a pitch, tended 
ſtill farther to augment the former. And thus ex- 
tremes were every where affected, and the juſt me- 
dium was gradually deſerted by all men. | 

From Manwaring, the houſe of commons pro- 
ceeded to cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, 
whoſe name hitherto they had cautiouſly forborn to 
mention!, In vain did the king ſend them a meſ- 
ſage, in which he told them, that the ſeſſion 
was drawing near to a concluſion ; and deſired, 
that they would not enter upon new. buſineſs, nor 
caſt any aſperſions on his goverament and mi- 
niſtry®, Though the court endeavoured to explain. 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 585- 594. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 168, 


169, 170, &c, Welwood, p. 44. i Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 65. 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 212. k Ruſhworth, vol. 1. p. 635. 
Whitlocke, p. 11. | Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. £07. m I bid. 
vol. i. p. 605, 
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20 1 f. and ſoſten this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſſage; 
0 . as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep 
26:8, Which he had taken; it ſerved rather to inflame 
- than appeaſe the commons: As if the method of 

” their proceedings had here been preſeribed to them, 
It was foreſeen, that a great ſt was ready to 
burſt on the duke; and in order to divert it; the 
king thought proper, upon a joint application of 
the lords and commons, to e ederreur iving them 
ſatisfaction with regard to the right. He 
came therefore to the houſe of peers, and pronoun- 
cing the uſual form of words, Let it be law as 
is defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the 
petition. The acclamations with which the houſe 
reſounded, and the univerſal joy diffuſed over the 
nation, ſhowed how much this petition had been 
the object of all men's vows and expectations . 

I x may be affirmed, without any tion, 
that the king's aſſent to the. petition of right pro- 
duced ſuch a change in the government, as was 

| almoſt equivalent to a revolution; and by circum- 
ſcribing, in fo many articles, the royal prerogative, 
gave additional ſecurity to the Hiberties of the ſub- 
ject. Yet were the commons far from being ſatiſ- 
fied with this important conceſſion. Their ill hu- 
mour had been fo much irritated by the King's fre- 
quent evaſions and delays, that it could not be 
* preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed 
do be ſo reluctantly extorted from him. Perhaps 
too, the popular leaders, implacable and "artful, 
' faw the opportunity favourable; and, turning againſt 
"the king thoſe very weapons with which he had fur- 
. niſhed them, reſolved to purſue the victory. The 
bill, however, for five ſubſidies, which had been 
: formerly voted, e 2 the houſe, be- 


n — vol. i. p. 926. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 19 
0 Ruſhworth, vol. I. p. 613. Journ. 7th June 1628. Part, Hiſt, 


. vin. p. 201. ? Ruſhwouh, vol; i. p. 613. 
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AISI CH ARL E 8 1. 
cauſe the granting of that ſupply was, in a manner, C 12 . 


tacitly contracted, ſor, upon the royal aſſent to the 
petition; and had, faith been here violated, no far- 
ther confidence could have ſubſiſted detween King 
and parliament... Having made this conceſſion, the 
commons continued to carry their ſcrutiny into 
every part of government. In ſome particulars 
their induſtry was gugeble 3, in ſome it may be lia - 
ble e, CEO 290g 


- A LITTLE after writs were iſſued for ſummoning 
is parliament, a commiſſion had been granted to 
ſir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of 
Marlborough, treaſurer, the earl of Mancheſter, 


preſident of the council, the earl of Worceſter, 


privy-ſeal, the duke of Buckingham, high admiral, 
and all the conſiderable officers of the crown; in 
the whole, thirty-three, , By this commiſſion, which, 
from the number of perſons named in it, could be 
no ſecret, che commiſſioners were empowered - to 


meet and to concert among themſelves the methods 


of levying money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe; 
Where form and circumſtance, as expreſſed in the 
commiſſion, muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the 
ſubſtance be loft or hazarded*. In other words, this 
was a ſcheme for finding expedients, which might 
raiſe the prerogative to the greateſt height, and 


render parliaments entirely uſeleſs. The commons 


plied for cancelling the commiſſion * ; and were, 
no doubt, . deſirous that all the world ſhould con- 
clude the king's: principles to be extremely arbi- 
trary, and ſhould obſerve what little regard he was 
diſpoſed to pay to the liberties and privileges of*his 

ople. | 
ws” COMMISSION had likewiſe been, granted, and 
ſome money remitted, in order to raiſe a thouſand 
German horſe, and tranſport them into — 


® Ruſh, vol. i. p. 614. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii, p 274. 
4 Journ, 23 June 1628. | 
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CHAP. Theſe were ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to ſup- 
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port the projected impoſitions or exciſes; N 
the number ſeems inſufficient for ſuch a purpoſe”. 
The houſe took notice of this. deſign in - ſevere 
terms: And no meaſure, ſurely, could be projected 
more generally odious to the whole nation. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that the king was ſo far right, 
that he had now at laſt fallen on the only effectual 
method for ſupporting his prerogative. But at the 
ſame time he ſhould have been ſenſible that, till 
provided with a ſufficient military force, all his at- 
tempts, in oppolition to the riſing ſpirit of the na- 
tion, muſt, in the end, prove wholly fruitleſs ; and 
that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of govern- 
ment, while he had ſo little real power to retain them 
in that forced ſituation, with more fatal violence 
muſt they fly out, when any accident occurred to re- 
ſtore them to their natural action. 

Tux commons next reſumed their cenſure of 
Buckingham's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom 
they were implacable. They agreed to preſent a 
remonſtrance to. the king, in which they recapitu- 
lated all national grievances and misfortunes, and 
omitted no circumſtance which could render the 
whole adminiſtration deſpicable and odious. The 
compoſitions with catholics, they ſaid, amounted to 
no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of diſ- 
honour and diſprofit to his majeſty, and of extreme 
ſcandal and grief to his good people : They took 
notice of the violations of liberty above mentioned, 
againſt which the petition of right ſeems to have 
provided a ſufficient remedy : They mentioned the 
decay of trade, the unſucceſsful expeditions to Ca- 
diz and the ule of Rhe, the encouragement given 
to Arminians, the commiſſion for tranſporting Ger- 
man horſe, that for levying illegal impoſitions; 
and all theſe grievances they aſcribed ſolely to the 


7 Ruſh, vol, i. p. $32, ; 


il 


CHARLES I. 

ill. conduct of the duke of Buckingham! . This 
remonſtrance was, perhaps, not the leſs provoking 
to Charles, becauſe, joined to the extreme acri- 
mony of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as 
in moſt of the remonſtrances of that age, an affect- 
ed civility and ſubmiſſion in the language. And as 
it was the firſt return which he met with for his late 
| beneficial conceſſions, and for his ſacrifices of pre- 
rogative, the greateſt by far ever made by an Eng- 
liſh ſovereign, nothing could be more the object of 
Juſt and natural indignation. 

Ir was not without good grounds that the com- 
mons were ſo fierce and aſſuming. Though they 
had already granted the king the ſupply of five ſub- 
ſidies, they ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, 
which they thought enſured them ſucceſs in all their 
apphcations. Tonnage and poundage had not yet 
been granted by parliament ; and the commons had 
artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their intention of in- 
vading that branch of revenue, till the royal aſſent 
had been obtained to the petition of right, which 
they juſtly deemed of ſuch importance. They then 
openly afferted, that the levying of tonnage and 
poundage without conſent of parliament, was a pal- 
pable violation of the ancient liberties of the peo- 
ple, and an open infringement of the petition of 
right, ſo lately granted *, The king, in order to 
prevent the finiſhing and preſenting of this remon- 
ſtrance, came ſuddenly to the parliament, and ended 
this ſeſſion by a prorogation *. | 

BzixnG freed for ſome time from the embaraſſ- 
ment of this aſſembly, Charles began to look to- 
wards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally 
unſucceſsful, as in his domeſtic government. The 
earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, 


' Ruſh. vol. i. p. 619. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. P. 219, 220, &c. 
t Ruſh, vol. i. p. 628. Journ. 18, 20 June 1628, 
2 Journ, 26 June 1628. 
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CHAP. was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, now cloſely 


e 


beſieged by land, and threatened with- a blockade 
by ſea: But he returned without effecling any thing; 
and having declined to attack the enemy 's fleet, he 
brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation either 
of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to repair this 
dimonour, the duke went to Portſmouth, where he 
had prepared a conſiderable fleet and army, on which 
all the ſubſidies given by parkament had been ex- 
pended. This ſupply had very much diſappointed 
the king's expectations. The ſame mutinous ſpirit 
which prevailed in the houſe of commons, had dif- 
faſed itſelf over the nation; and the commiſſioners 

appointed for making the aſſeſſments, had connived 


1 2 all frauds, which might diminiſh the ſupply, and 


reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceſſities. This 
national diſcontent, communicated to a deſperate 
enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, which may 
be conſidered as remarkable. 

- THERE was one Felton, of a good family, but of 
an ardent, melancholic temper, who had ſerved un- 
der the duke in the ſtation of lieutenant. His cap- 
tain being killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rhe, 
Felton had applied for the company; and when 
diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, and re- 
tired in diſcontent from the army. While private 
reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, unſociable 
mind, he heard the nation reſound with complaints 
| againſt the duke; and he met with the remonſtrance 
of the commons, in which his enemy was repreſent- 
ed as the cauſe of every national grievance, and as 
the great enemy of the public. Religious fanaticiſm 
farther. inflamed theſe vindictive reflections; and he 
- fancied that he ſhould.do heaven acceptable ſervice, 


: if; at one blow, he diſpatched this dangerous -foe to 
religion and to his country. Full of theſe dark 
views be ren arrived at Portſmouth, At ds wad 
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time with the duke, and watched for an opportunity C HAP. 


of effecting his bloody purpoſe. 
. BuckinGHam had been engaged in converſation 1628. 
with Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a 234 Aug. 
difference of ſentiment having ariſen, the diſpute, 

though conducted with temper and decency, had 
produced ſome of thoſe vehement geſticulations and 

lively exertions of voice, in which that nation, more 

than the Engliſh, are apt to indulge themſelves. 

The converſation being finiſhed, the duke drew to- 

wards the door; and in that paſſage, turning him- 

ſelf to ſpeak to fir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 

army, he was, on the ſudden, over fir Thomas's 
ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. 
Without uttering other words than The villain has Death of 
tilled me; in the ſame moment pulling out the Bucking- 
knife, he breathed his laſt. | "a 
No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who 

gave it; but in the confuſion, every one made his 

own conjecture; and all agreed that the murder 

had been committed by the French gentlemen, whoſe 

angry tone of voice had been heard, while their 

words had not been underſtood by the byſtanders. 

In the hurry of revenge, they had inſtantly been pur 

to death, had they not been ſaved by ſome of more 

temper and judgment, who, though they had the 

ſame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to re- 

ſerve them for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door there was found a hat, in the in- 

ſide of which was ſewed a paper, containing four or 

five lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, 

which declared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 

dom; and under theſe lines was a ſhort ejaculation, 

or attempt towards a prayer. It was eaſily con- 

cluded that this hat belonged to the aſſaſſin: But 

the difficulty ſtill remained, Who that perſon ſhould 
be? For the writing diſcovered not the name; and 
whoeyer he was, it was natural to believe that he 
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CRAP, had already fled far enough not to be found without 
| LI | a Hat. 4 | # | | 1 vs) 4 
16a. In this hurry,” a man without a hat was feen 


walking very compoſedly before the door. One 
crying out, Here is the fellow who killed the duke ; 

every body ran to aſk, Which is be!? The man very 
ſedately anſwered, I am he. The more furious im- 
mediately ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords : 
Others, more deliberate, defended and protected 
him: He himſelf, with open arms, calmly and 
cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the 
moſt enraged ; being willing to fall a ſudden facri- 
fice to their anger, rather than be reſerved for that 
public juſtice which, he knew, muſt be executed 
| Hz was now known to be that Felton who had 
ſerved in the army. Being carried. into a private 
room, it was thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as 
to tell him, that Buckingham was only grievouſly 
wounded, but not without hopes of recovery. Fel- 
ton ſmiled, and told them, that the duke, he knew 
full well, had received a blow which had terminated 
all their hopes, When aſked, at whoſe inſtigation 
he had performed that horrid deed? he replied, 
that they needed not to trouble themſelves in that 
inquiry; that no man living had credit enough with 
him to have diſpoſed him to ſuch an action; that 
he had not even entruſted his purpoſe to any 
one ; that the reſolution proceeded only from him- 


ſelf, and the impulſe of his own conſcience; and 


that his motives would appear, if his hat were 
found : For that, believing he ſhould periſh in the 
attempt, he had there taken care to explain 
eis ne go jy 
Wren the king was informed of this aſſaſſination, 
he reccived the news in public with an unmoved and 


* Clarendon, vol. i. P. 27, 28. 


undiſturbed 
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ſtudied his looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not 
diſpleaſed to be rid of a miniſter ſo generally odious 
to the nation“. But Charles's command of him- 
ſelf proceeded entirely from the gravity and com- 
poſure of his temper. He was ſtill, as much as 
ever, attached to his favourite; and, during his 
whole life, he retained an affection for Buckingham's 
friends, and a prejudice againſt his enemies. He 
urged too, that Felton ſhould be put to the queſtion, 
in order to extort from him a diſcovery of his ac- 
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complices: But the judges declared, that though 


that practice had formerly been very uſual, it was 
altogether illegal. So much more exact reaſoners, 
with regard to law, had they become, from the 
jealous ſcruples of the houſe of commons. 
MEanwHiLE the diſtreſs of Rochelle had riſen to 
the utmoſt extremity, That vaſt genius of Rich- 
lieu, which made him form the greateſt enterpriſes, 
led him to attempt their execution by means equally 


great and extraordinary. In order to deprive Ro- _ 


chelle of all ſuccour, he had dared to project the 
throwing acroſs the harbour a mole of a mile's ex- 
tent in that boiſterous ocean; and having executed 
his project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded 


on all ſides. The inhabitants, though preſſed with 


the greateſt rigours of famine, ſtil] refuſed to ſub- 
mit; being 33 partly by the lectures of 
their zealous preachers, partly by the daily hopes of 
relief from England. After Buckingham's death, 
the command of the fleet and army was conferred 


on the earl of Lindeſey; who, arriving beſore Ro- 


chelle, made ſome attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his way into the harbour: 5 

the delays of the Engliſh, that work was now fully 
finiſhed and fortified; and the Rochellers, finding 


y Warwick, p. 334. 
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e admiral, Of fifteen, thouſand perſons ſhut, up in. 


X. a -. 


the city, four thouſand. alone; ſurvived. the, fatigues. 


_ firſt puſhed by the French King with, great modera- 


tion. A toleration was ſtill continued to them; 


the only avowed and open toleration which, at that 


1629. 


2oth Jan. 
New ſeſſion 
of parlia- 
ment. 


time, was ae in any European kingdom. 


Tus failure of an enterpriſe, in which the Engliſh 
nation, from religious ſympathy, ſa much intereſted 


themſelves, could not but diminiſh the king's au- 


thority in the parliament during the approaching 
ſecMon : But the commons, when aſſerabled, found 
many other cauſes of complaint. Buckingham's 
conduct and character with ſome had afforded a 
reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſcontent againſt 
public meaſures: But after his death, there wanted not 
new reaſons and new pretences for general diſſatiſ- 
faction. Manwaring's pardon and promotion were 
taken notice of: Sibthorpe and Coſins, two clergymen, 
who, for like reaſons, were no leſs obnoxious to the 
commons, had met with like favour from the king: 


Montague, who had been cenſured for moderation 


towards the catholics, the greateſt of crimes, had been 
created biſhop of Chicheſter. They found, likewiſe 


upon inquiry, that all the copies of the petition of 


- as * 


right, 


CHAR Lx 8 FL AOT? 


15 


right, which were diſperſed, had, by the king's 'CH 
orders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had II. 


given ſo little ſatisfaction to the commons * 3 


expedient” by which Charles endeavoured to per- 


ſuade the people that he bad nowiſe receded from 
his former claims and pretenſions, particularly with 
regard to the levying of, tonnage and poundage. Sel- 
den alſo complained in the houſe, rhat one Savage, 
contrary to the petition of right, had been puniſhed 
with the loſs of his ears, by a diſcretionary or arbi- 
trary ſentence of the ſtar-chamber *. So apt were 
they, 'on their part, to ſtretch the petition into ſuch 
conſequences as might deprive the crown of powers 
which, from immemorial cuſtom, were en 
inherent in it. 


Bur the great tick on which the houſe of com. ' Tonnage 


1629, 


mons broke with the king, and which finally created and 


in Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was their be 


claim with regard to tonnage and poundage. On 
this occaſion, therefore, it is neceſlary to give an 
account of the controverſy. 

Taz duty of tonnage and poundage, i in, more 
ancient times, had been commonly a temporary 
grant of partiament,; but it had been conferred on 
Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, during 
life, in order to enable them to maintain a naval 
force for the defence of the kingdom. The neceſ- 
ſity of levying this duty had been ſo apparent, that 
each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 
his acceſſion ; and the firſt parliament of each reign . 
had uſually, by vote, conferred on the prince What 
they found him already in e of. Agreeably 
to the inaccurate genius of the old conſtitution, this 
abuſe, however conſiderable, had never been per- 


ceived nor remedied; though nothing could have 5 


been ber that for the parliament, to have Pre. 


State Trials, vol. vii. p. 216. Ruſh: vol. 5. p. 643. 
d State Trials, vol. vii. P · 216. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. P · 246. 
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vented it. By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own life, and, for a year after his de. 
miſe, to the ſucceſſor, all inconveniences had been 
obviated; and yet the duty had never for a mo- 
ment been levied without proper. authority. But 
contrivances of that nature were not thought of 
during thoſe rude ages: And as ſo complicated and 
jealous a government as the Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt 
without many ſuch refinements; it is eaſy to ſee 
how favourable every, inaccuracy muſt formerly 
have proved to-royal authority, which on all emer. 
gences was obliged to ſupply, by diſcretionary 
power, the great deficiency of the laws. 

Tux parliament did not grant the duty of ton- 
nage and poundage to Henry VIII. till the ſixth of 
his reign: Yet this prince, who had not then raiſed 
his power to its greateſt height, continued, during 
that whole time, to levy the impoſition : The par- 
liament, in their very grant, blame the merchants 
who had neglected to make payment to the crown; 
and though one expreſſion of that bill may ſeem 
ambiguous, they employ the plaineſt terms in call- 
ing tonnage and poundage the king's due, even 
before that duty was conferred on him by parlia- 
mentary authority. Four reigns, and above a 
whole century, had ſince elapſed; and this revenue 
had ftill been levied before it was voted by parlia- 
ment. So long had the inaccuracy continued, with- 


out being remarked or corrected. 


DukinG that ſhort interval which paſſed between 


. Charles's acceſſion and his firſt parliament, he had 


followed the example of his predeceſſors; and no 
fault was found with his conduct in this particular, 
But what was moſt remarkable in the proceedings 
of that houſe of commons, and what proved be- 
yond controverſy. that they had ſeriouſly formed a 
plan for reducing their prince to ſubjection, was, 


e Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 339, 340. 
4 6 Henry VIII. cap, 14. 


that 
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that inſtead of granting this ſupply during the king's 
life-time, as it had been enjoyed by all his imme- 
diate predeceſſors, they voted it only for a year; 
and, after that ſhould be elapſed, referyed to them- 
felves the power of renewing or refuſing the ſame 
conceſſion ©, But the houſe of peers, who ſaw that 
this duty was now become more neceſſary than ever 
to ſupply the growing neceſſities of the crown, and 
who did not approve of this encroaching ſpirit in 
the commons, rejected the bill; and the diſſolution 
of that parliament followed ſo ſoon after, that no 
attempt ſeems to have been made for obtaining 
tonnage and poundage in any other form *, 
"CHARLES, meanwhile, continued ſtill to levy 
this duty by his own authority; and the nation was 
ſo accuſtomed to that exertion of royal power, that 
no ſcruple was at firſt entertained of ſubmitting to 
it. But the ſucceeding parliament excited doubts 
in every one. The commons took there ſome ſteps 
towards ' declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and 
poundage without conſent of parliament ; and they 
openly ſhowed their intention of employing this en- 
gine, in order to extort from the crown conceſſions 
of the moſt important nature. But Charles was not 
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yet ſufficiently tamed to compliance; and the ab- 


rupt diſſolution of that parliament, as aboye related, 
put an end, for the time, to their farther preten- 
ſions. 

Tux following interval between the ſecond and 
third parliament, was diſtinguiſhed by ſo many ex- 
ertions of prerogative, that men had little leiſure ta 
attend to the affair of tonnage and poundage, where 
the abuſe of power in the crown might ſeem to be 
of a more diſputable nature. But after the com- 
mons, during the precedent ſeſſion, had remedied 
all theſe grieyances by means of their petition of 
right, which they deemed fo neceſſary; they after- 

e Journ. 5 July 1625. | 
dee note [X] at the end of the volume. 
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wards proceeded to take the matter into conſidera- 
tion, and they ſhowed the ſame intention as formerly, 
of exacting in return for the grant of this revenue, 
very large compliances on the part of the crown. 
Their ſudden prorogation prevented them from 
bringing their pretenſions to a full concluſion. © 
WEN Charles opened this ſeſſion, he had fore- 
ſeen, that the ſame controverſy would ariſe; and he 
therefore took care, very early, among many mild 
and reconciling expreſſions, to inform the com- 
mons, “ That he had not taken theſe duties as ap- 


4 pertaining to his hereditary prerogative; but that 


c it ever was, and ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy 
« them as a gift of his people: And that, if he had 
te hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pre- 
ec tended to juſtify himſelf only by the neceſſity of 
© ſo doing, not by any right which he aſſumed k.“ 
This conceſſion, which probably aroſe from the 
king's moderate temper, now freed from the' im- 
pulſe of Buckingham's violent counſels, might 
have ſatisfied the commons, had they entertained 
no other view than that of aſcertaining their own 
powers and privileges. But they carried their pre- 
tenſions much higher. They inſiſted, as a neceſ- 
ſary preliminary, that the king ſhould once entirely 
deſiſt from levying theſe duties ; after which, they 
were to take it into conſideration, how far they 
would reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, of 


which he had clearly diveſted himſelf. But, be- 


ſides that this extreme rigour had never been exer- 
ciſed towards any of his predeceſſors, and many 
obvious inconveniences muſt follow from the inter- 
miſſion of the cuſtoms; there were other reaſons 
which deterred Charles from complying with fo 
hard a condition. It was probable that the com- 
mons might renew their former project of making 
this revenue only temporary, and thereby reducing 
their prince to perpetual dependence; they certainly 
1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 644: Parl, Hiſt, vel. viii. p. 256. 346- 
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would cut off the new impoſitions which Mary and C HAP. 
Elizabeth, but eſpecially, James, had levied, and. II. 
which formed no deſpicable part of the public reve- 1629. 
nue; and they openly: declared, that they had at 
preſent many important pretenſions, chiefly with 
regard to religion; and if compliance were refuſed, 
no ſupply muſt be expected from the commons. 

Ir is eaſy to ſee in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own conceſſions, 
by the general principles of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and by the form of every bill which had 
granted this duty, tonnage and poundage was de- 
rived entirely from the free gift of the people; and, 
conſequently, might be withdrawn at their pleaſure. 
If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they ſtill refuſed no- 
thing but what was their own. If public neceſſity 
required this ſupply, it might be thought alſo to re- 
quire the king's compliance with thoſe conditions 
which were the price of obtaining it, Though the 
motive for granting it had been the enabling of the 
king to guard the ſeas; it did not follow, that be- 
caule he guarded the ſeas, he was therefore entitled 
to. this revenue, without farther formality : Since 
the people had ſtill reſerved to themſelves the right 
of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch a ſup- 
ply. But Charles, notwithſtanding his public declar- 
ation, was far from aſſenting to this concluſion in its 
full extent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, of all 
theſe rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, 
that he, without any public neceſſity, and without any 
fault of his own, muſt, of a ſudden, even from his 
acceſſion, become a magiſtrate of a very different 
nature from any of his predeceſſors, and muſt fall 
into a total dependence on ſubjects over whom for- 
mer kings, eſpecially thoſe immediately preceding, 
had exerciſed an authority almoſt unlimited. En- 
tangled in a chain of conſequences which he could 
not eaſily break, he was inclined to go higher, and 
rather deny the firſt principle, than admit of con- 
cluſions which to him appeared ſo abſurd and un- 
reaſonable. 
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CHAP. reaſonable. Agreeably to the ideas hitherto enter- 


tained both by natives and foreigners, the monarch 
he eſteemed the eſſence and foul of the Engliſh go- 


vernment; and whatever other power pretended to 


annihilate, or even abridge, the royal authority, muſt 
neceſſarily, he thought, either in its nature or ex- 
erciſe, be deemed no better than an uſurpation, 
Willing, to preſerve the ancieat harmony of the con- 
ſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as far ay 


he eaſily could, with the ancient forms of admi- 


niſtration: But when theſe forms appeared to him, 
by the inveterate obſtinacy of the commons, to 
have no other tendency than to diſturb that har- 
mony, and to introduce a new conſtitution; he 
concluded, that in this violent ſituation, what was 
ſubordinate muſt neceſſarily yield to what was prin- 
cipal, and the privileges of the people, for a time, 
give place to royal prerogative. From the rank of 
a monarch, to be degraded into a ſlave of his inſo- 
lent, ungrateful ſubjects, ſeemed, of all indignities, 
the greateſt; and nothing, in his judgment, could 
exceed the humiliation attending ſuch a ſtate, but 


the meanneſs of tamely ſubmitting to it, without 


making ſome efforts to preſerve the authority tranſ- 
mitted to him by his predeceſſors. | 

T H0vGH theſe were the king's reflections and 
reſolutions before the. parliament aſſembled, he did 
not immediately break with them, upon their delay 
in voting him this ſupply. He thought that he 
could better juſtify any ſtrong meaſure which he 
might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed 
them to carry to the utmoſt extremities their attacks 
upon his government and prerogative*. He con- 
tented himſelf, for the preſent, with ſoliciting the 
houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the com- 


mons, inſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, 


proceeded to carry their ſcrutiny into his manage- 
ment of religion, which was the only grievance to 
hk Ruſhworth, vol. i. P- 642. a | 
1 Idem, ibid. p. 651. Whitlocke, p. 12. . 
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which, in their opinion, they had not as yet, by C HAP. 
their petition of right, applied a ſufficient remedy. | — ; 
Ix was not poſſible that this century, ſo fertile in 1629. 
religious ſects and diſputes, could eſcape the contro- i. 
vyerſy concerning fataliſm and free-will, which, be- * 
ing ſtrongly interwoven both with philoſophy and 
theology, had; in all ages, thrown every ſchool and 
every church into ſuch inextricable doubt and per- 
plexity. The firſt reformers in England, as in 
other European countries, had embraced the moſt , 
rigid tenets of predeſtination and abſolute decrees, 
and had compoſed, upon that ſyſtem, all the arti- 
cles of their religious creed. But theſe principles 
having met with oppoſition from Arminius and his 
ſectaries, the controverſy was ſoon brought into this 
iſland, and began here to diffuſe itſelf. The Ar- 
minians, finding- more encouragement from the 
ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the church than from the fana- 
ticiſm of the puritans, gradually incorporated them- 
ſelves with the former; and ſome of that ſect, by 
the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained 
the higheſt preferments in the hierarchy. But their 
ſucceſs with the public had not been altogether an- 
ſwerable to that which they met with in the church 
and the court. Throughout the nation, they ſtill 
lay under the reproach of innovation and hereſy. 
The commons now levelled againſt them their for- 
midable cenſures, and made them the objects of 
daily invective and declamation. Their protectors 
were ſtigmatiſed; their tenets canvaſſed; their views 
repreſented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſuch had been at 
that time in England, it muſt have given great en- 
tertainment, to ſee a popular aſſembly, inflamed 
with faction. and enthufiaſm, pretend to diſcuſs 
queſtions to which the greateſt philoſophers, in the 
tranquillity of retreat, had never hitherto been able 
to find any fatisfactory ſolution, * | 
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Cc HAP. Aung that complication. of diſputes in which 
> , men were then involved, e. may obſcrve, that the 
"269. appellation puritan ſtood for three parties, which, 
though commonly united, were yet actuated. by, * 
different. views and motives... There were the 
tical puritans, who maintained the higheſt principles 
of civil liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who were 
averſe to the ceremonies and epiſcopal government 
of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who 
rigidly defended. the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt 
reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe, ſtood the 
court party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians; only 
with this diſtinction, that the latter ſect, being in- 
troduced a few years before, did not, as yet, com- 
prehend all thoſe who were favourable to the church 
and to monarchy. But, as the controverſies on 
every ſubject grew daily warmer, men united them- 
ſelves more intimately with their friends, and ſepa- 
rated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts; and 
the diſtinction gragually became quite b! 
regular. 
IIS houſe of commons, which, like al the pre- 
ceding during the reigns of James and Charles, and 
even of Elizabeth, was much governed by the pu- 
ritanical party, thought that they could not better 
ſerve their cauſe than by branding and punithing the 
Arminian ſect, which, introducing an innovation 
in the church, were che leaſt favoured and leaſt 
powerful of all their antagoniſts. From this mea- 
ſure it was eaſily foreſeen, that, beſides gratifying 
the animoſity of the doctrinal puritans, both the 
puritans in diſcipline, and thoſe in politics, would 
reap conſiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Mon- 
tague, and other biſhops, who were the chief ſup- 
porters of 9 government, and the moſt 
zealous partilans of the diſcipline and ceremonies of 
the church, were all ſuppoſed. to be tainted, with 
Arminianiſm. The ſame men and their diſciples 
. R the Rreguous e of ow Ons 
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and of entire ſubmiſſion to 
*cortd once be cenſured, and be d the church 
und court, it was concluded, that the hierarchy 
-would receive — . mortal blow, 5 ceremonies - _ 
rigidly 1 J on, and the king deprived of his 
"moſt faithful friends, be 4 thoſe high 
<daims of prerogative, on which at preſent he in- 
Bur Charles, befides a view of the political con- 
Fequences which muſt reſult from a compliance 
with fuch pretenfions, was ſtrongly determined, 
from principles of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe 
them. Neither the diſſipation incident to youth, 
nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune, had 
been able to prevent this virtuous prince from em- 
bracing the moſt ſincere ſentiments of religion; and 
that character which, in that religious age, ſhould 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in 
the end the chief cauſe of his rvin : Merely becauſe 
the religion adopted by him was not of that preciſe 
mode and ſect which began to prevail among his 
ſubjects. His piety, though remote from popery, 
had a tincture of ſuperſtition in it; and, being averſe 


* 
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by them as tending towards the abominations of an- 


princes ; and if theſe CHAP. 
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to the gloomy fpirit of the puritans, was repreſented 


tichriſt. Laud alſo had unfortunately acquired a 


great aſcendant over him : And as all thoſe prelates, 


obnoxious to thè commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and moſt favourite courtiers, he was 


reſolved not to difarm and diſhonour himſelf, by 
abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. 
Being totally unprovided with military force, and 
finding a refractory independent ſpirit to prevail 
= the people; the moſt ſolid baſis of his autho- 
rity, he thought, conſiſted in the ſupport which he 
recerved from the hierarchy. ö 

Is the debates of the commons, which are tranſ- 
mitted to us, it is eaſy to diſcern ſo early fome ſparks 
of that- enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards fet the 

Vor. VI. T | whole 
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oH F. whole nation in combuſtion. One Rouſe made uſe 
A of an alluſion, which, though familiar, ſeems to 
1629. have been borrowed from the writings of lord Ba- 
con*. If a man meet a dog alone,” faid he, 
ce the dog is fearful, though ever fo fierce by na- 
© ture: But if the dog have his maſter with him, 
ce he will ſet upon that man from whom he fled 
© before. This ſhows, that lower natures, being 
ce backed by higher, increaſe in courage and ſtrength; 
cc and certainly man, being backed with Omnipo- 
ce tency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All 
te things are poſſible to him that believes; and 
ce where all things are poſſible, there is a kind of- 
cc omnipotency. Wherefore, let it be the unani- 
* mous conſent and reſolution of us all to make a 
« yow and covenant henceforth to hold faſt our 
« God and our religion; and then ſhall we hence- 
ce forth expect, with certainty, happineſs in this 
cc world!.“ | 
OLIVER CROMWELL, at that time a young man 
of no account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe 
debates, as complaining of one who, he was told, 
preached flat popery”. It is amuling to obſerve the 
firſt words of this fanatical hypocrite correſpond ſo 
exactly to his character, g 
| Tur inquiries and debates concerning tonnage 
'0 and poundage went hand in hand with theſe theolo- 
4 gical or metaphyſical controverſies. The officers 
14 of the cuſtom- houſe were ſummoned before the 
commons, to give ai account by what authority 
they had ſeized the goods of merchants who had re- 
fuſed to pay theſe duties: The barons of the ex- 
chequer were queſtioned concerning their decrees on 
that head”. One of the ſheriffs of London was 
committed to the Tower for his activity in ſupport- 


| [ the” © Eſſay of Atheiſm, ! Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 646. Parl. 
1 Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 260. m Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 655, Parl. 
1 Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 289. » Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 654. Parl. 


Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 301. 


ing 


CHARLES Il. 


ing the officers of the cuſtom-houſe: The goods 
Rolles, a merchant, and member of the houſe» 
being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the duties, com- 

laints were made of this violence, as if it were a 
breach of privilege * : Charles ſupported his officers 
in all theſe meaſures ; and the quarrel grew every 
day higher between him and the commons F. Men- 
tion was made in the houſe of impeaching fir Richard 
Weſton, the treaſurer*; and the king began to 
entertain thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſo- 
lution. 

Six John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt 
levying tonnage and poundage without conſent of 
parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. It 
was refuſed. He read it himſelf. The quettion 
being then called for, the ſpeaker, fir John Finch, 
ſaid, That he had a command from the king to adjourn, 
and to put no queſtion”. Upon which he roſe and 
left the chair. The whole houſe was in an uproar. 
The ſpeaker was puſhed back into the chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine ; till a 
ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and Ar- 
minians were there declared capital enemies to the 
commonwealth. Thoſe who levied tonnage and 
poundage were branded with the ſame epithet. And 
even the merchants who ſhould voluntarily pay theſe 
duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh li- 
berty, and public enemies. The doors being lock- 
ed, the gentleman uſher of the houſe of lords, who 
was ſent by the king, could not get admittance till 


2 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 653+ p Ibid. p. 658. 9 Parl. 


Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 326. 

The king's power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the par- 
liament,, was and is never queſtioned. In the 29th of the late king, 
the judges determined that the adjournment by the king kept the par- 
liament in ſtatu gzo until the next fitting ; but that then no committees 
were to meet: But if the adjournment be by the houſe, then the com- 
mittees and other matters do continue. Parl. Hitt. vol. v. p. 466. 
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this remonſtrance was finiſhed., By the king's order, 
he took the mace from the table, which ended their 
proceedings. And a few days after the parliament 
was diſſolved. Hiss S Ido nogynb 
Tux diſcontents of the nation ran high, on ac- 
count of this violent rupture between the king and 
parliament. Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by 
his affectation of a ſeverity which he had not power, 
nor probably inclination, to carry to extremities. 
Sir Miles Hobart, ſir Peter Heyman, Selden, Co- 
triton, Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, on 
account of the laſt tumult in the houſe, which was 
called ſedition.. With great difficulty, and after 
ſeveral delays, they were releaſed; and the law was 
generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in order to pro- 
long their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, 
and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial in the 
king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behaviour 
in parliament; but refuſing to anſwer before an in- 
ferior court for their conduct as members of a ſu- 
perior, they were condemned to be eee dur- 
ing the king's pleaſure, to find ſureties for theit good 
behaviour, and to be fined the two former a thouſand 
pounds a- piece, the latter five hundred*. This 
ſentence, procured by the influence of the crown, 
ſer ved only to ſhow the king's diſregard to the pri- 


vileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe 


ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, who had fo 
bravely, in. oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended 
the liberties of their native country. The commons 
of England, though an immenſe body, and poſſeſſed 
of the greater part of national property, were na- 
turally ſomewhat defenceleſs; becauſe of their per- 
ſonal equality, and their want of leaders: But the 
king's ſeverity, if theſe proſecutions deſerve the 


»»Ruſhworth, vol. i. P. 660, Whitlocke, p. 12. t Ruſhworth, 


vol. i. p. 661. 681. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 354. May, p. 13. 
2 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 684, 6 . 


name, 


CH'AR'FES EY 

name, here pointed out leaders to them whoſe re- 
ſentment was inflamed; and whoſe courage was no- 
wiſe daunted by the hardſhips which they had un 
dergone in ſo honourable a cauſe. 

So much did thefe priſoners glory in their ſuffer- 
ings, that, though they were promiſed liberty on 
that condition, they would not condeſcend even to 
preſent a petition to the king, expreſſing their ſor- 
row for having offended him*. T hey unanimouſly 
refuſed" to find ſureties for their good behaviour; 
and diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy 
terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue 
his meritorious diſtreſs, that, when one offered to 
bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, 
and be himſelf bound with his friend. Even Long, 
who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtice's 
chamber, declared in court, that his ſureties ſhould 
no longer continue. Vet becauſe fir John Elliot 
happened to die while in cuſtody, a great clamour 
was raiſed againſt the adminiſtration; and he was 
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univerſally regarded as a martyr to the liberties of 


England *, 


x Whi:locke, p. 13. y Kennet, vol, iii. p. 49. Ruſh- 
worth, vol. v. p. 440. | 
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CHAP. LI. 


Peace with France Peace with Spain———State 

of the court and miniftry——Chara#er of the 
qgueen——Strafford——Laud—— Innovations in 
the church—— Irregular levies of money Se- 
- verities in the ftar-chamber and bigh commiſſinn— 
Ship money Trial of Hambaen. 


HERE now opens to us a new ſcene. Charles, 
naturally diſguſted with parliaments, who, he 
found, were determined to proceed againſt him with 
unmitigated rigour, both in invading his preroga- 
tive, and refuling him all ſupply, refolved not to 
call any more, till he ſhould tee greater indications 
of a compliant diſpoſition in the nation. Having 
loſt his great fayourite, Buckingham, he became his 
own miniſter; and never afterwards repoſed in any 
one ſuch unhmited confidence. As he chiefly fol- 
lows his own genius and diſpoſition, his meaſures 
are henceforth leſs raſh and haſty; though the ge- 
neral tenor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants ſomewhat 
of being entirely legal, and perhaps more of being 

entirely prudent. | 
Wr ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the 
events which followed for ſome years; fo far as they 
regard foreign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the 
government of the nation. The incidents are nei- 
ther numerous nor illuſtrious ; but the knowledge of 
them is neceſſary for underſtanding the ſubſequent 

tranſactions, which are ſo memorable. ' 
CHaRLEs, deſtitute of all ſupply, was neceſſarily 
reduced to embrace a meaſure, which ought to have 
been the reſult of reaſon and ſound policy: He made 
peace with the two crowns againſt which he had hi- 
therto waged a war, entered into without 

an 


CHARLES I. 


conducted without glory. Notwithſtanding the 
diſtracted and helpleſs condition of England, no at- 
tempt was made either by France or Spain, to in- 
vade their enemy ; nor did they entertain any far- 
ther project, than to defend themſelves againſt the 
feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that king- 
dom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and quarrels be- 
tween king and parliament had diſarmed fo formi- 
dable a power, they carefully avoided any enterpriſe 
which might rouſe either the terror or anger of the 
Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and 
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ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good- - 


will of the nation were carried ſo far by the king of 
Spain, that he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all 
the Engliſh priſoners taken in the expedition againſt 
Cadiz. The example was imitated by France, after 
the retreat of the Engliſh from the iſle of Rhe. 
When princes were in ſuch diſpoſitions, and had ſo 
few pretenſions on each other, it could not be dif- 
ficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firſt 
ſigned with France ©. The ſituation of the king's 
affairs did not entitle him to demand any conditions 
for the hugonots, and they were abandoned to the 
will of their ſovereign. Peace was afterwards con- 
cluded with Spain; where no conditions were made 
in favour of the Palatine, except that Spain promiſed 
in general to uſe their good offices for his reſtora- 
tion“. The influence of theſe two wars on domeſtic 
affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of king and people, 


Peace with 
Franceand 
Spain, 


14thApri!; 


1630. 
5th Nov. 


was of the utmoſt conſequence : But no alteration ' 


was made by them on the foreign intereſts of the, 


kingdom. 

NoTainG more happy can be imagined than the 
fituation in which England then ſtood with regard to 
foreign affairs. Europe was divided between the 


rival families of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppo- 


ite intereſts, and ſtill more their mutual jealouſies, 


© Ruſhworth, vol. ji, p. 23, 24. : 
4 Idem, ibid. p. 75. Whitlacke, p. 14. : 
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were ſo nearly counterpoiſed, that no apprehenſions 


were entertaĩned of any event which could ſuddenly 
diſturb the balance of power between them. The 
Spaniſn monarch; deemed the moſt powerful, lay at 
grrateſt diſtance: And the Engliſh; by that means, 
poſſeſſed the advantage of being engaged by political 
motives into a more intimate union and confederac\ 
with the neighbouring potentate. The difperſed 
ſituation of the Spaniſn dominions rendered the 
naval power of England formidable to them, and 
kept that empire in continual dependence. France, 
more vigorous and more compact, was every day 
riſing in policy and diſcipline; and reached, at laſt, 
an equality of power with the houſe of Auſtria: But 
her progreſs, flow and gradual, left it ſtill in the 
power of England, by a timely interpoſition, to 


check her ſuperiority. And thus Charles, could he 


have avoided all diſſenſions with his on ſubjects, 
was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted and 
reſpected by every power in Europe; and, what 
has ſcarcely ever ſince been attained by the princes 
of this iſland, he could either be active with dignity, 
or neutral with ſecurity. | 


_ , A\ NEUTRALITY was embraced by the king; and, 


during the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little 
regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was en- 


gaged by honour, and by friendſhip for his ſiſter 


and the Palatine, to endeavour the procuring of 
ſome relief for that unhappy family. ' He joined his 
good offices to thoſe of France, and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the pro- 
tection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the empire. 
This was the famed: Guſtavus, whoſe heroic genius, 
ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, made him in a little 
time the moſt diſtinguiſned monarch of the age, 
and rendered his country, formerly unknown and 


neglected, of great weiglit in the balance of Europe. 


2 
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To encourage and aſſiſt him in his: projected 8 Har. 
ſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him Lu. 
wich ſix thouſand men: but, that he might pirſerve 1636. 
8 of. neutrality, he made uſe of the 
quis of Hamilton's name. That nobleman 
3 into an engagement with Guſtavus; and 
inliſting theſe troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. 
The deciſive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon 
aſter; where the conduct of Tilly and the — of 
the Imperialiſts were overcome by the ſuperior con- 
duct of Guſtavus and the ſuperior valour of the 
Swedes. What remained of this hero's life was 
one continued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs 
beholden to fortune, than to thoſe perſonal endow- 
ments which he derived from nature and from in- 
duſtry. That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we 
ſo much admire in ancient hiſtory, was here re- 
newed in modern annals; and without that cauſe to 
which in former ages it had ever been owing. Mi- 
litary nations were not now engaged againſt an un- 
diſciplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes ſet in 
oſition to cowards, The veteran troops of Fer- 
dinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated generals 
of the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all 
Germany was over- run in an inſtant by the victori- 
ous Swede. But by this extraordinary and unex- 
pected ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the pur- 
poſe for which he framed the alliance. Guſtavus, 
elated. by proſperity, began to form more extenſive 
plans of ambition; and in freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to 
ſubjection under his own, He refuſed to reſtore the 
Palatine to his principality, except on conditions 
which would have kept him in total dependence ſ. 
And thus the negotiation. was protracted ;- till the 
battle of Lutzen, where the Swediſh _nonabch wu 


| e Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 46. 53» 62. 84, 
1 Franklyn, vol. i. p. 415. £ 


riſhed 
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obtained over his enemies. U 
Wr have carried on theſe tranſactions a few years 
beyond the preſent period, that we might not be 
obliged to return to them; nor be henceforth inter- 
rupted in our account of Charles's court and king. 
doms. | | 
Wurzen we conſider Charles as preſiding in his 
court, as aſſociating with his family, it is difficult 
to imagine a character at once more reſpectable and 


more amiable. A kind huſband, an indulgent fa- 


ther, a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt friend ; to all theſe 
eulogies, his conduct in private life fully entitled him, 
As a monarch too, in the exterior qualities, he ex- 
celled; in the eſſential, he was not defective. His 
addreſs and manner, though perhaps inclining a 
little towards ſtatelineſs and formality, in the main 
correſponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
that reſerve and gravity which were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity which ſhone forth in his 
temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and dan- 
gerous enterpriſes: The good ſenſe which he diſ- 
played in his diſcourſe and converſation, /cemed to 
warrant his ſucceſs in every reaſonable undertaking, 
Other endowments likewiſe he had attained, which 
in a private gentleman would have been highly or- 
namental, 'and which in a great monarch might 
have proved extremely uſeful to his people. He 


vas poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in all the fine arts; 


and the love of painting was in ſome degree his fa- 
vourite paſſion. Learned beyond what is common 
in princes, he was a good judge of writing in others, 
and enjoyed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſi- 
tion. In any other age or nation, this monarch. 
had been ſecure of a proſperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea 22 his own authority which he 
had imbibed, made him incapable of giving way to 
the ſpirit of liberty, which Legan to prevail among 


his ſubjects. His politics were not ſupported by 
| 11 ſuch 
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ſuch vigour and foreſight as might enable him to CH Ap. 
ſubdue their pretenſions, and maintain his prero- q 
ative at the high pitch to which 1t had been raiſed he 
y his predeceſſors. And above all, the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm being univerſally diffuſed, diſappointed 
all the views of human prudence, and diſturbed the 
operation of every motive which uſually influences 
ſociety. 
Bur the misfortunes ariſing from theſe cauſes 
were yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in 
the full exerciſe of his authority, in a ſocial inter- 
courſe with his friends and courtiers, and in a mo- 
derate uſe of thoſe pleaſures which he moſt affected, 
AFTER the death of Buckingham, who had ſome- 
what alienated Charles from the queen, ſhe is to be Charager 
conſidered as his chief friend and favourite. That of the 
ruſtic contempt of the fair ſex, which James affect. 
ed, and which, baniſhing them from his courr, 
made it reſemble more a fair or an exchange, than 
the ſeat of a great prince, was very wide of the diſ- 
poſition of this monarch. But though full of com- 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his 
aſſion for his conſort, to whom he attached him- 
5 with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her 
ſenſe and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſti- 
fied the fondneſs of her huſband; though it is 
allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate tem- 
per, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent 
meaſures. Her religion, Iikewiſe, to which ſhe was 
much addicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfor- 
tune; ſince it augmented the jealouſy which pre- 
vailed againſt the court, and engaged her to procure 
for the catholics ſome indulgences which were gene- 
rally diſtaſteful to the nation ë. 
In the former ſituation of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, when the ſovereign was 1n a great meaſure 
independent of his ſubjeds, the king choſe his mini- 
ſters either from perſonal favour, or from an opi- * 


S May, p- 21. ; 
nion 
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enz. nion of their abilities, without any regard to their 

parliamentary intereſt or talents. It has ſince been 
* : * * : * : 

m__— maxim of princes, wherever popular leaders 


Strafford. 


encroach too much on royal authority, to confer 


offices on them; in expectation that they will after. 


wards become more careful not to diminiſh that 
power which has become their own. Theſe poli- 
tics were now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof 
that a ſecret revolution had happened in the conſti- 
tution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt 
new maxims of ' government *. But the views of 
the king were at this time ſo repugnant to thoſe of 
the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loſt 
from that moment all intereſt with their party, and 
were even purſued as traitors with implacable ha- 


tred and reſentment. This was the caſe with fir 


Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created firſt 
a baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of 
Strafford; made him preſident of the council of 
Vork, and deputy of Ireland; and regarded him as 
his chief miniſter and counſellor. By his eminent 
talents and abilities, Strafford merited all the con- 
fidence which his maſter repoſed in him: His 


character was ſtately and auſtere; more fitted to 


pProcure eſteem than love: His fidelity to the king 


Laud. 


was unſhaken; but as he now employed all his 
counſels to ſupport the prerogative, which he had 
formerly bent all his endeavours to diminiſn, his 
virtue ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to 
have been ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions from 
private intereſt and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges 
was about the fame time created maſter of the 

rolls: Noy, attorney- general: Littleton, ſolicitor- 
general. All theſe had likewiſe been parliamentary 
leaders; and were men eminent in their profeſſion*. 
Ix all ecclefiaſtical affairs, and even in many 
civil, Laud, biſnop of London, had great influence 
e. Walker, p. 323. ; N 
3 Whitlocke, p. 13. ay, p. 20. 
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could deſerve that name. He was learned, if pole- 
mical knowledge could entitle him to that praiſe. 
He was. diſintereſted, but with unceaſing induſtry 
he ſtudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical charac- 
ter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting 
in the cauſe of religion; that is, in impoſing; by ri- 
gorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious ceremo- 
nies on the obſtinate puritans, Who had profanely 
dared to oppoſe him. In proſecution. of his holy 
purpoſes, he averlooked every human conſidera- 
tion; or, in other words, the heat and indiſcretion 
of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- 
dence and rules of good manners. He was in this 
reſpe& happy, that all his enemies were alſo 


imagined by Him the declared enemies to loyalty 


and true piety, and that every exerciſe of his anger, 
by that means, became in his eyes a merit and à 
virtue. This was the man who acquired ſo great 
an aſcendant over Charles, and who led him by 
the facility of his temper, into a conduct which 
proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms. 


Tux humour of the nation ran at that time into me 
Ions in 


the extreme oppoſite to ſuperſtition ; and it was 
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over the king. This man was virtuous, if ſeverity C HA P. 
of manners alone and abſtinence from pleaſure, 1 


1630. 


the 


with difficulty that the ancient ceremonies to which church. 


men had been accuſtomed, and which had been 
ſanctified by the practice of the firſt reformers, could 
be retained in divine ſervice: Vet was this the time 
which Laud choſe for the introduction of new cere- 


monies: and obſervances. Beſides: that theſe were 
ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the 


opinion of the public, another very forcible objec- 
tion againſt them. Laud, and the other prelates 


who embraced his meaſures, were generally well 


inſtructed in ſacred antiquity, and had adopted 


many of thoſe religious ſentiments which prevailed 


during the fourth and fifth centuries; when the 
FT | Chriſtian 
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Chriftian church, as is well known, was already 
ſunk into 'thoſe ſuperſtitions which were afterwards 
continued and augmented by the policy of Rome, 
The revival, therefore, of the ideas and practices 
of that age, could not fail of giving the Engliſh 
faith and liturgy ſome. reſemblance to the catholic 
ſuperſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the 
puritans in particular, held in the greateſt horror 
and deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to think, that, 
without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant ob- 
ſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch unrelent- 
ing zeal on the refractory nation; and that Laud's 
ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh by gradual 
ſteps to the religion of their anceſtors. They con- 
fidered not, that the very inſignificancy of theſe 
ceremonies recommended them to the ſuperſtitious 
prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly 
facred and religious, as they could ſerve to no other 
purpoſe. Nor was the reſemblance to the Romiſh 
ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud 
and his brethren; who bore a much greater kind- 
neſs to the mother-church, as they called her, than 
to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently 
recommended her as a true Chriſtian church; an 
appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt ſcrupled 
to give to the others*. So openly were theſe tenets 
eſpouſed, that not only the diſcontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapſing fait 
into Romiſh ſuperſtition : The court of Rome itſelt 
entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this 
ifland; and, in order to forward Laud's ſuppoſed 
good intentions, an offer was twice made him in 
private, of a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac- 
cepting *. His anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, The 
Something dwelt within him, which would not ſuffer 
his compliance, till Rome were other than it is". 


* May, p. 25. | Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 190. Welwood, p. 6:. 
mn Ruſhworth, vol. iii. p. 1327. Whitlocke, p. 97. 
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A con lady, daughter of the earl of Devon- CHAP. 


ſhire, having turned catholic, was aſked by Laud 
the reaſons of her converſion. 'Tis chiefly, faid 


ſhe, becauſe I hate to travel in a crowd. The 


meaning of this expreſſion being demanded, ſhe 
replied, I perceive your grace and many others are 
making haſte to Rome; and therefore, in order to 
prevent my being crowded, 1 have gone before you. 
t muſt be confeſſed, that though Laud deſerved 
not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his re- 
ligion was, though in a leſs degree, the ſame with 
that of the Romiſh: The ſame profound reſpect 
was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame 
ſubmiſſion required to the creeds and decrees of ſy- 
nods and councils, the fame pomp and ceremony 


was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious 


regard to days, poſtures, meats, and veſtments. 
No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, every- 
where, among the puritans, regarded with horror, 
as the fore- runner of antichriſt. | 

As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which 
Laud ſacrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, 
it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe which he was 
accuſed of employing in the conſecration of St Ca- 
therine's church, and which were the object of ſuch 
general ſcandal and offence. 

On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the 
church, a loud voice cried, Open, open, ye everlaſt- 


ing doors, that the king of glory may enter in! Im- 


mediately the doors of the church flew open, and 
the biſhop entered. Falling upon his knees, with 
eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe 
words: This place is holy; the ground is holy : In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pro- 
nounce it holy. | | 
Gol towards the chancel, he ſeveral times 
took up from the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw 
it in the air. When he approached, with his at- 
| | tendants, 
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c * tendants, near to the communion- table, he bowed 
frequently towards it: And on their return, they 
1630. went round the church, 9 as they marched 
along, ſome of the pſalms: And then ſaid a form 
of prayer, which concluded with theſe words: Ve 
.conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as holy 
ground, not to be profaned any more to common uſes. 
Arx this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the com- 
munion- table, ſolemnly pronounced many impre- 
cations upon ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that 
holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it 
rofane law-courts, or carrying burdens through it. 
On the concluſion of every curſe he bowed towards 
the eaſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay, Amen. 
TRE imprecations being all fo pou finiſhed, 
there were poured out a number of bleſſings upon 
ſuch as had any hand in framing and building that 
ſacred and beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had 
given, or ſhould hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At every benedic- 
- ion, he in like manner-bowed towards the eaſt, and 
cried, Let all the people ſay, Amen. 
Tux ſermon followed; after which, the biſhop 
conſecrated and adminiſtered the facrament in the 
following manner : args „ NOOR , 
As he approached the communion-table, he made 
many lowly reverences: And coming up to that 
part of the table where the bread and wine lay, he 
bowed ſeven times. Aſter the reading of many 
prayers, he approached the ſacramental elements, 
and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in 
which the bread was placed. When he beheld the 
bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew.back a 
ſep or two, bowed three ſeveral times towards the 
bread ; then he drew nigh again, opened the nap- 
kin, and bowed as before. 119334 
NexrT, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a 
cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let 
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go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. ©'H AP. 
He approached again; and lifting up the cover, 
+ into the cup... Sceing the wine, he let fall 1630. 

the cover, ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then 
he received the ſacrament, and gave it to others. 
And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the 

conſecration ended. The walls and floor and roof 
of the fabric were then ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently 
holy ®. 11 10 | 

5 — were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, 

that the communionꝭ table ſhould be removed from 

the middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all 

churches; except in cathedrals *, It was placed at 

the eaſt end, railed in, and denominated an ALTAR; 
zs the clergyman who officiated received commonly 
| the appellation of PRIEST. It is not eaſy to ima- 
| ine the diſcontents excited by this innovation, and 
| the ſaſpicions which it-gave riſe to. 

Tux kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, 
a ſpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiſtering 
the ſacrament, were alſo known to be great objects 
of ſcandal, as being popiſ practices: But the op- 
poſition rather increaſed than abated the zeal of the 
prelate for the introduction of theſe: habits and ce- 
remonies. 2 | | | 
ALL kinds of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were 
neceſfary-for fupporting that mechanical devotion, 
which was purpofed to be raifed in this model of 
religion: But as theſe had been ſo much employed 
by the church of Rome, and had given riſe to ſo- 
much ſuperſtition, or what the puritans called ido- 
latry; it was impoſſible. to introduce them into 
Engliſh churches, without exciting general murmurs 
and complaints. But Laud, poffeſſed of preſent 
authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral 
attempts towards acquiring theſe ornaments. Some 


2 Rpfhworth, vol. n. p. 76 7 Welwood, ' 275. Franklyn 
p. 36. © Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 307. Whitlocke, pe 24. 
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of the pictures introduced by him were alſo found, 
upon inquiry, to be the very ſame that might be 


met with in the maſs- book. The crucifix too, that 


eternal conſolation of all pious catholics, and terror 
to all ſound proteſtants, was not forgotten on this 
occaſion “. 

Ir was much remarked, that Sherfield, the re- 
corder of Saliſbury, was tried in the ſtar- chamber, | 
for having broken, contrary to the biſhop of Saliſ. 
bury's expreſs injunctions, a painted window of St. 
Edmond's church in that city. He boaſted, that 
he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of idolatry: But 
for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 pounds, 
removed from his office, condemned to make a 
public acknowledgment, and be bound to his good 
behaviour . 

Nor only ſuch of the clergy as neglected to ob- 
fem every ceremony, were ſuſpended and deprived 
by the high-commiſſion court: Oaths were, by 
many of the biſhops, impoſed on the church-war- 
dens; and they were ſworn to inform againſt any 
one who acted contrary to the eccleſiaſtical canons *, 


Such a meaſure, though practiſed during the reign. | 


of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; as, reſembling 
too nearly the practice of the Romiſh inquiſition. 
To ſhew the great alienation from the churches 
reformed after the preſbyterian model, Laud ad- 
viſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the church 
ſhould. be impoſed on the Engliſh regiments and 
trading companies abroad *. All foreigners, of the 


Dutch and Walloon congregations were command- 


ed to attend the eſtabliſhed church ; and indulgence 
was granted to none after the children of the firſt 
denizens *, Scudamore too, the king's ambaſſador 
at Paris, had orders to withdraw himſelf from the 


„ Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 272, 274- 4 Ibid. p. 152. 
State Trials, vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, p. 410, 411, 412. 

r Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 186. 5 Ihid. p. 249 * 
p. 451. . 5 Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 272. 1 
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communion of the hugonots; Even men of ſenſe CHAP, 


were apt to blame this conduct, not only becauſe 
it gave offence in England, but becauſe in foreign 
countries it loſt the crown the advantage of being 
conſidered as the head and ſupport of the reforma- 
tion“. 1 
Ox pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were 
iſued from the council, forbidding, on both ſides, 
all preaching and printing with regard to the contro- 
verted points of predeſtination and free-will. But 
it was complained of, and probably with reaſon, that 
the impartiality was altogether confined to the or- 
ders, and that the execution of them was only meanc 
againſt the calviniſts. O's, DEN POTION 
In return for Charles's indulgence towards the 
church, Laud and his followers took care to mag- 
nify, on every occaſion, the regal authority, and to 
treat with the utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation, all pu- 
ritanical pretenſions to a free and independent con- 
ſtitution. But while theſe prelates were ſo liberal 
in raiſing the crown at the expence of public liberty, 
they made no ſcruple of encroaching themſelves on 
the royal rights the moſt inconteſtable ; in order to, 
exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their own order, 
dominion, and independence. All the doctrines 
which the Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome 
of the fathers, and which freed the ſpiritual from 
ſubordination to the civil power, were now adopted 
by the church of England, and interwoven with her 
political and religious tenets. A divine and apoſto- 
lical charter was inſiſted on, preferably to a legal 
and parliamentary one“. The facerdoral character 
was magnified as ſacred and indefeizable: All right 
to ſpiritual authority, or even to private judgment 
in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane lay men: 
Eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the biſhops in 
their own name, without any notice taken of the 


* State Papers collected by the ear! of Clarendon, p. 339. 
„ Whitlocke, p. 22; W. 17 ; 
| 9 2 king's 
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| C H A P. king's authority: And Charles, though extremely 
_—__, jealous of every claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed 


15630. 


rather to encourage than repreſs thoſe encroachments 


of his clergy. Having felt many ſenſible incon- 


veniences from the independent ſpirit of parliaments, 


he attached himſelf entirely to thoſe who profeſſed a 
devoted obedience to his crown and perſon ; nor did 


he foreſee that the eccleſiaſtical power which he ex. 
alted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might 
in time become more dangerous to public peace, 
and no leſs fatal to royal prerogative, than the other. 
So early as the coronation, Laud was the perſon, 
according to general opinion, that introduced a no- 
velty, which, though overlooked by Charles, made 
a deep impreſſion on many of the byeſtanders 
Aſter the ufual ceremonies theſe words were recited 
to the king: © Stand and hold faſt, from hence- 
te forth, the place to which you have been heir by 
te the ſucceſſion of your forefathers, being now de- 
&« Ivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 
« and by the hands of us and all the biſhops and 
ce ſervants of God. And, as you fee the clergy to 
« come nearer the altar than others, ſo remember 
« that, in all places convenient, you give them 
ce greater honour; that the Mediator of God and 
ce man may eſtabliſh vou on the kingly throne, to 
ce be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the Jaity ; 
« and "that you may reign for ever with Jeſus 
« Chriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of lords *,” 
Tux principles which exalted prerogative, were 


not entertained by the king merely as ſoft and 


agreeable to his royal ears: They were alſo put in 


practice during the time that he ruled without parlia- 
ments. Though frugal and regular in his expence, he 
wanted money for the ſupport of government; and he 


levied it, either by the revival of obſolete laws, or by 


violations, ſome more open, ſome more diſguiſed, 


x Franklyn, p. 114. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 201. | 
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of the privileges of the nation. Though humane and CHAP. 
gentle in his temper, he give way to a few ſeverities 
in the ſtar- chamber and high-commiſſion, which 1630. 
ſeemed neceſſary, in order to ſupport the = 

mode of adminiſtration, and repreſs the riſing ſpirit of 

liberty throughout the kingdom. Under theſe two 

heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions 

of this reign, during ſome years: For, in peaceable 

and proſperous times, where a neutrality in foreign 

affairs is obſerved, ſcarcely any thing is remarkable, 

but what is, in ſome degree, blamed, or blame- 

able. And, leſt the hope of relief or protection 

from parliament might encourage oppoſition, Charles, 

iſſued a proclamation, in which he declared, . Thar 

« whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of 

« a parliament is divulged ; though his majeſty has 

ee ſhown, by frequent meetings with his people, 

« his love to the uſe of parliaments: Yet the late 

« abuſe having, for the preſent, driven him un- 

e willingly out of that courſe ; he will account it 

« preſumption for any one to preſcribe to him any 

e time for the calling of that affembly?.” This 

was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, dur- 

ing this reign, no more parliaments were intended 


d to be ſummoned *. And every meaſure of the king's 
to confirmed a ſuſpicion, ſo diſagreeable to the gene- 
1 rality of the people. 0 
s WW Toxnace and poundage continued to be levied Jregvlar 
; by th al authority alone. The former addi- 195.2 
y the royal authority money. 
re tional impoſitions were ſtill exacted. Even new 
d impoſitions were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
in diſe⸗. | 
a Tux cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from 
ie the council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, or 
ie cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to break 
y any bulk whatever ; in default of the payment of 
l, cuſtoms ®. 2390 ſy 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 389. Ruth. vol. ii. p. 3- # Claren- 
don, vol. i. p. 4. May, p. 14. 2 Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 3. May, 
of p. 16. d Ruſh, vol. tt. p. 9. 
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Ix order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them 
in good order, each county, by an edict of the 
council, was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for maintain- 
ing a muſter-maſter, appointed for that ſervice. 

Compos1T1ONS were openly made with recuſants, 
and the poptſh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. This was all the perſecution which it 
underwent during the reign of Charles“. 

A comm1ss10N was granted for compoundin 
with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of crown-lands upon de- 
fective titles; and, on this pretence, forme money 
was exacted from the people®. p 

THERE was a law of Edward II. , That whoever 
was poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a-year in land, 
ſhould be obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and 
to receive the order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, 
at that time, partly by the change of denomination, 
partly by that in the value of money, were equiva- 


lent to 200 in the ſeventeenth century; and it ſeemed 
Juſt, that the king ſhould not ſtrictly inſiſt on the letter 


of the law, and oblige people of ſo ſmall revenue to 


accept of that expenſive honour. Edward VI.“, 
and queen Elizabeth“, who had both of them made 
uſe of this expedient for raiſing money, had ſum- 
moned only thoſe who were poſſeſſed of forty pounds 
a year and upwards to receive knighthood, or com- 
pound for their neglect; and Charles imitated their 
example, in granting the ſame indulgence. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed for fixing the rates of 
compoſition; and inſtructions were given to theſe 
commiſſioners, not to accept of a leſs ſum than 
would have been due by the party, upon a tax of 
three ſubſidies and a half. Nothing proves more 
plainly, how ill-diſpoſed the people were to the 


© Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 10. ldem, ibid. p. 117, 12, 13. 247. 


© Idem, ibid. p. 49. f Statutum de militi uu. e Rymer, 
tom. xv. p. 124. h Idem, 493. 504. 1 Ruſh, vol. it. 


p. 70, 71,72. May, p. 16. 
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meaſures of the crown, than to obſerve, that they 


loudly complained of an expedient, founded on po- 
ſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent prece- 
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dents. The law was pretended to be oblolete; 


though only one reign had intervened ſince the laſt 
execution of it. 17 U : | of 
- BarnARD, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, London, 


uſed this expreſſion in his prayer before ſermon ; 


Lord, open the eyes of the queen's majeſty, that ſbe 


may ſee Feſus Chriſt, whom ſhe has pierced with her 
infidelity, ſuperſtition, and idolatry. He was queſ- 
tioned in the high-commiſſion court, for this inſult 
on the queen; but, upon his ſubmiſſion, diſmiſſed &. 
Leighton, who had written libels againft the king, the 
queen, the biſhops, and the whole adminiſtration, 
was condemned by a very ſevere, if not a cruel, 
ſentence ; but the execution of it was ſuſpended for 
ſome time, in expectation of his ſubmiſſion . All 
the ſeverities, indeed, of this reign were exerciſed 
againſt thoſe who triumphed in their ſufferings, who 
courted perſecution, and braved authority : And, 


on that account, their puniſhment may be deemed 


the more juſt, but the leſs prudent. To have ne- 
glected them entirely, had it been conſiſtent, with 
order and public ſafety, had been the wiſeſt meaſure 
that could have been embraced; as perhaps it had 


been the moſt ſevere -puniſhment that could have 


been inflicted on theſe zealots. 


Ix order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent” 


fabric, ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, for repairing 
and - rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, by his 
countenance and example, encouraged this laudable 
undertaking ®.: By order of the privy- council, St. 
Gregory's church was removed, as an impediment 
to the project of extending and beautifying the ca- 
thedral. Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe were 


2 Ruſhworth, vol. ii, p. 32. 8 Kenyet's complete Hiſt. 
vol. iti, p. 60, Whitlocke, p. 15. m Idem, p. 17. 
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Lib. F. pulled down; and compenſation was made to the 
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owners”. As there was no immediate proſpect of 


1631. aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the 


king became neceſſary; and in no former age would 
the people have entertained any ſcruple with re- 


gard to them. It muſt be remarked, that the pu- 


ritans were extremely averſe to the raiſing of this or- 
nament to the capital. It favoured, as they pre- 
tended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. 

A STAMP duty was impoſed on cards: A new 
tax, which, of itſelf, was liable to no. objection; 
but appeared of dangerous conſequence, when con- 
ſidered as arbitrary and illegal ©, | 
. MoxoroLits were revived ; an oppreſſive me- 
thod of levying money, being unlimited, as well as 
deſtructive of induſtry. The laſt parliament of 
James, which aboliſhed monopolies, had left an 
equitable exception in favour of new inventions ; and 
on pretence of theſe, and of erecting new companies 
and corporations, was this grievance now renewed. 
The manufacture of ſoap was given to a company 
who paid a ſum for their patent). Leather, ſalt, 
and many other commoditics, even down to linen 
rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions. 

IX is affirmed by Clarendon, that ſo little benefit 


. was reaped from theſe projects, that of 200,000 


pounds thereby levied on the people, ſcarcely 1500 
came into the king's colters. Though we ought 
not to ſuſpect the noble hiſtorian of exaggerations to 


the diſadvantage of Charles's meaſures; this fact, 


it mult be owned, appears ſomewhat incredible. 
The lame author adds, that the king's intention 
was to teach his ſubjects how unchrifty a thing it 
was to refuſe icaſonahle ſupplies to the crown.” An 
imprudent project | to offend a whole nation, under 
the view of puniſhment; and to hope, by acts of 


n Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 88, 89, 90. 207.462, 718. o Idem, 
ibid. p. 13. r Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 136, 242. 189. 232. 


violence, 


CHARLES 1. 
violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, without 


being poſſeſſed of any force to prevent reſiſtance,” 


IA council of York had been firſt erected, after 
a rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without 
any authority of parliament; and this exerciſe of 
power, hike many others, was indulged to that ar- 
bitrary monarch, This council had long acted 
chiefly as a criminal court; but, belides ſome inno- 
vations introduced by James, Charles thought pro- 
per, ſome time after Wentworth was made preſi- 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large 
civil juriſdiction, and that in ſome reſpects diſcre- 
tionary . It is not improbable that the king's in- 
tention was only to prevent inconveniencies, which 
aroſe from the bringing of every cauſe, from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weftmin- 
ſter-hall: But the conſequence, in the mean time, 
of this meaſure, was the putting of all the northern 
counties out of the protection of ordinary law, and 
ſubjecting them to an authority ſomewhat arbitrary. 
Some irregular acts of that council were, this year, 
romplained of*. | DU SE 

Tae court of ſtar- chamber extended its autho- 
rity; and it was matter of complaint, that it en- 
croached upon the juriſdiction of the other courts ; 
impoſing heavy fines and. infliting fevere puniſh- 
ment, beyond the uſual courſe of juſtice. Sir David 
Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, chiefly becauſe he 
bad diſſuaded a friend from compounding with the 
commiſſioners of knighthood *. ne 


PRYNNE, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, had writ- 
ten an enormous quarto of a thouſand" pages, which 


he called Hiftrio- Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was 
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to decry ſtage - plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, 
dancing; but the author likewiſe took occaſion to 
deelaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas- 


1 Ruſhworth, vol, ii. p. 158, 259, &c. Franklyn, p. 412. 
Ir vol. ii. p. 202, 203. s Ibid, vol. ii. p. 215, 
21 7 C. , | F 
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CHAP. keeping, bonfires, and Maypoles. His zeal againſt 


1633. 


all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt moved by ob- 
ſerving, that plays ſold better than the choiceſt ſer- 
mons, and that they were frequently printed on 


finer paper than the Bible itſelf. Beſides, that the 


players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked; the 
play- houſes, he affirms, are Satan's chapels, the play- 
haunters little better than incarnate devils; and ſo 
many ſteps in a dance; ſo many paces to hell. The 
chief crime of Nero he repreſents to have been, his 


frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, who nobly 


conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as 
he affirms, by their indignation at that enormity, 
The reſt of his thouſand pages is of a like ſtrain. 
He had obtained a licence from archbiſhop Abbot's 
chaplain; yet was he indifted in the'ſtar-chamber 
as a libeller. It was thought ſomewhat hard, that 
general inveCtives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted 
into ſatires againſt the king and queen, merely be- 
cauſe they frequented theſe amuſements, and be- 
cauſe the queen ſometimts acted a part in paſtorals 
and interludes, which were repreſented at court. 
The author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer 
terms, blamed the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the 
innovations in religious worſhip, and the new ſu- 
perſtitions, introduced by Laud*; and this, pro- 
bably, together with the obſtinacy and petulance of 
his behaviour before the ſtar- chamber, was the rea- 
ſon why his ſentence was ſo ſevere. He was con- 
demned to be put from the bar; to ſtand on the 


pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; 


t The muſic in the churches, he affirmed not to be the noiſe of 


men, but a bleating of brute beaſts; choiriſters bellow the tenor, as 


xt were oxen; bark a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs; roar 
out a treble, as it were à ſort of bulls ; and grunt out a baſe as it 
were a number of hogs; Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the devil's Chriſte 
mas; and Prynne employed a great number of pages to perſuade men 
to affect the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt had been a Puritan; and ſo 
he (aith in his Index. Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 223. 
| to 
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to loſe both his ears, one in each place; to pay 000 CHAP. 
pounds fine to the king; and to be impriſoned dur- 


n life *. | 

Tuts fame Prynne was a great hero among the 
puritans; and it was chiefly with a view of mortify- 
ing that ſect, that, though of an honourable pro- 
feſſion, he was condemned by the ſtar-chamber to 
ſo ignominious a puniſhment, The thorough-paced 
puritans were diſtinguiſhable by the ſourneſs and 
auſterity of their manners, and by their averſion to 
all pleaſure and ſociety”. To inſpire them with 
better humour was certainly, both for their own 
fake and that of the public, a laudable intention in 
the court; but whether pillories, fines, and priſons, 
were proper expedients for that purpoſe, may admit 
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of ſome queſtion. 11 


ANOTHER expedient which the king tried in or- 


der to infuſe cheerfulneſs into the national devotion, 
was not much more ſucceſsful. He renewed his 
father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on 
Sunday to ſuch as attended public worſhip; and he 
ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be pub- 
licly read by the clergy after divine ſervice *. Thoſe 
who were puritanically affected refuſed obedience, 
and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or deprivation. The 
differences between the ſects were before ſufficiently 
great; nor was it neceſſary to widen them farther 
by thefe-1nventions. . | 

SOME encouragement and protection, which the 
king and the biſhops gave to wakes, church-ales, 
bride-ales, and other cheerful feſtivals of the com- 
mon people, were the objects of like ſcandal to the 
puritans?, - 

Tr1s year Charles made a journey to Scotland, 
attended by the court, in order to hold a parliament 


u Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 220, 221, &c. w Dugdale, p. 2. 
* Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 193. 459. Whitlocke, p. 16, 17, Franklyn, 
p. 437. KRuſh. vol. ii. p. 191, 192, May, p. 2. 
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CH AP, there, and to paſs through the ceremony of hig 
- $88. coronation. The nobility and gentry of both 

3. * kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſſing all duty 
and reſpect to the king, and in ſhowing mutual 
friendſhip and regard to each other. No one could 
have ſuſpected, from exterior appearances, that 
ſuch dreadful ſcenes were approaching. 

Oxx chief article of buſinels (for it deſerves the 
name) which the king tranſacted in this parliament, 
was, beſides obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure au- 

thority for ordering the habits of clergymen ?. The 
act did not paſs without oppoſition and difficulty. 
The dreadful ſurplice was before men's eyes; and 
they apprehended, with ſome reaſon, that, under 
ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be introduced 
among them. Though the King believed that his 
| ee entitled him to a power, in general, of 
| n whatever belonged to the exterior govern- 
pes the church, this was deemed a matter of 
tao great importance to be ordered without the 
ſanction of a particular ſtatute. 
IMMEDIATELY after the king's return to England, 
he heard of archbiſhop Abbot's death: And, with- 
out delay, he conferred that dignity on his favour- 
ite, Laud; who, by this acceſſion of authority, was 
now enabled to maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with 
greater rigour, and to aggravate the general diſ- 
content in the nation. 
Lap obtained the biſhopric of London for his 
I friend Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of 
ſir Richard Weſton, created earl of Poland, had 
intereſt enough to engage the king to make that 
prelate high treaſurer, Juxron was a perſon of 
- great integrity, mildneſs, and humanity, and en- 
| Aued with a good underſtanding *. Yet did this laſt 
| promotion give general offence. His birth and 
| character were deemed too obſcure e a man raiſed 


f 2 Rvſh, vol, ii. p. 183. 
— a Whitlocke, p. £3 Eaados, vol. i. p. 99. 
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to one of the higheſt offices of the crown. And the C HA. 


clergy, it was thought, were already too much 
elated by former inſtances of the king's attachment 
to them, and needed not this farther encouragement 
to aſſume dominion over the-laity *. The puritans, 
likewiſe, were much diſſatisfied with Juxon, not- 
withſtanding his eminent virtues, becauſe he was a 
lover of profane field-ſports, and hunting. - 
SHIP-MONEY Was now introduced. The firft 
writs of this kind had been directed to ſea- port 
towns only: But ſhip- money was at this time levied 


on the whole kingdom; and each county was rated 


at a particular ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed 
upon individuals. The amount of the whole tax 
was very moderate, little exceeding 200, ooo pounds: 
It was levied upon the people with equality: The 
money was entirely expended on the navy, to the 
eat honour and advantage of the kingdom: As 
England had no military force, while all the othet 
powers. of Europe . were ſtrongly armed, a fleet 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for her ſecurity : And it 
was obvious that a navy muſt be built and equip 
at leiſure, during peace; nor could it poflibly be 
fitted out on a ſudden emergence, when the danger 
became urgent: Yet all theſe conſiderations: could 
not reconeile the people to the impoſition. It was 
entirely arbitrary : By the ſame right any other tax 
might be impoſed : And men thought a powerful 
fleet, though very deſirable both for the credit and 
| ſafety of the kingdom, but an unequal recompenſe 


for their hberties, which, they apprehended; were 


thus ſacrificed to the obtaining of it. 
ExolAxp, it muſt be owned, was, in this re- 


ppect, unhappy in its preſent ſituation, that the king 


had entertained a very different idea of the conſtitu- 
tion, from that which began in general to prevail 
among his ſubjects. He did not regard national 
b Clarendon, vol, i. p. 97. May, p. 23. 
| © Ruſhworth, vol, a: Bo 257, 259 E.. ; 
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CHAP. privileges as fo ſacred and inviolable, that nothing 
| HE but the moſt extreme neceſſity could juſtify an in- 
1634. fringement of them. He conſidered himſelf as the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, by his 
birth-right, had committed his people, whoſe duty 

it was to provide for their ſecurity and happineſs, 

and who was veſted with ample diſcretionary powers 

for that ſalutary purpoſe. If the obſervance of an- 
cCcient laws and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent convenience of government, he thought himſelf 
bbliged to comply with that rule; as the eaſieſt, the 
ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt prompt and 
willing obedience. But when a change of circum- 
ſtances, eſpecially if derived from the obſtinacy of 

the people, required a new plan of adminiſtration, 
national privileges, he thought, muſt yield to ſu- 
preme power; nor could any order of the ſtate op- 

poſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed 

to the good of the public“. That theſe principles 

of government were derived from the uniform tenor 

of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. 

The fluctuating nature of the conſtitution, the im- 
patient humour of the people, and the variety of 
events had, no doubt, in different ages, produced 
exceptions and contradictions. Theſe obſervations 

alone may be eſtabliſhed on both ſides, that the ap- 
DXearances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favour of the 

king to apologize for his following ſuch maxims; 

and bat public liberty muſt be ſo precarious under 

this exorbitant prerogative, as to render an oppoſi- 

tion not only excuſable, but laudable in the people“. 

Some laws had been enacted, during the reign of 

Henry VII. againſt depopulation, or the converting 

of arable lands into paſture. By a decree of the 

ſtar- chamber, ſir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 
pounds for an offence of that nature. This ſevere 

d Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 535. 542. * 
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ſentence was intended to terrify others into compo- CH. Ap. 


Gtion; and above 30,000 pounds were levied by 


LII. 


that expedient “. Like compoſitions, or in default 781. 


of them, heavy fines, were required for incroach- 
ments on the king's foreſts; whoſe bounds, by de- 
crees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond 
what was uſual*, The bounds of one foreſt, that 
of Rockingham, were increaſed from fix miles to 
ſixty. The ſame refractory humour which made 
the people refuſe to the king voluntary ſupphes, 
diſpoſed them with better reaſon to murmur. againſt 
theſe irregular methods of taxation. k 
Mokry was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, 
challenging, and ſtriking, in the court of White- 
hall, fir George Theobald, one of the king's ſer- 


vants*, This fine was thought exorbitant; but 


whether it was compounded, as was uſual in fines 
impoſed by the ſtar-chamber, we are not informed. 

ALLison had reported, that the archbiſhop of 
York had incurred the king's diſpleaſure, by aſking 
a limited toleration for the catholics, and an allow- 
ance to build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their 
religion. For this flander againſt the archbiſhop, 
he was condemned in the flar-chamber to be fined 
1000+ pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be 
bound to his good behaviour during life, to be. 
whipped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtmin- 
er, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was con- 
demned by a ſentence equally ſevere '.- Such events, 
are rather to be conſidered as rare and detached 
incidents, collected by the ſevere ſcrutiny of hiſto- 
rans,. than as proofs of the prevailing genius of the 
king's adminiſtration, which ſeems to have been 
more gentle and equitable than that of moſt of his 


t Idem, vol. iii. p. 333. Franklyn, p. 478. * May, p. 16. 
Strafford's Letters and Diſpatches, vol. ii. p. 117+ 
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predeceſſors: There were, on the whole, only five 
or ſix ſuch inſtances of rigour during the courſe of 
fifteen years, which elapſed before the meeting of 
the long parliament. And it is alſo certain, that 
ſcandal againſt the great, though ſeldom proſecuted 
at preſent, is, however, in the eye of the law, a 
great crime, and ſubjects the offender to very heavy 
penalties. 6B 5 np actlo 
Tank are other inſtances of the high reſpe& 
paid to the nobility and to the great in that age; 
when- the powers of monarchy, though diſputed, 
ſtill maintained themſelves in their priſtine vigour, 
Clareridon® tells us a pleaſant incident to this pur- 
ſe: A waterman belonging to a man of quality, 
laving a ſquabble with a citizen about his fare, 
ſhowed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, which 
Rappened to be à ſwan ; and thence infiſted on bet- 


ter treatment from the citizen. But the other re- 
plied careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head 


about that gooſe. For this offence he was ſum- 
moned before the marſhal's court; was fined, as 


Having opprobriouſly defamed the nobleman's creſt, 


by calling the ſwan à gooſe; and was in effect re- 
duced to beggary. 

St Richard Granvile had thought himſelf ill- 
uſed by the earl of Suffolk in a law- ſuit; and. he 
was accuſed before the ſtart- chamber of having ſaid 
of that nobleman, that he was a baſe lord. The 
evidence againſt him was ſomewhat lame; yet, for 
this ſlight offence, inſufficiently proved, he was 


condemned to pay a fine of 8000 pounds; one half 


to the earl, the other to the king“. | 
Six George Markham, following a chaſe where 


lord. Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, 


kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by 


the huntfman, who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave 


m Life of Clarendon, vol. 1. p. 72% 
n Lord Lanſdown, p. 514. 
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him foul language, which fir George returned with 
a ſtroke of his whip. The fellow threatened to 
complain to his maſter : The knight replied, If his 
maſter ſhould juſtify ſuch inſolence, he would ſerve 
him in the ſame manner, or words to that effect. 
Sir George was ſummoned before the ſtar-chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine a thing was it in 
thoſe days to be a lord ! A natural reflection of 
lord Lanſdown's, in relating this incident'. The 
people, in vindicating their liberties from the au- 
thority of the crown, threw off alſo the yoke of the 
nobility. ' It is proper to remark, that this laſt in- 
cident happened early in the reign of James. The 
preſent practice of the ſtar-chamber was far from 
being an innovation; though the preſent diſpoſi- 
tions of the people made them repine more at this 
ſervitude, | | 

CHARLES had imitated the example of Elizabeth 
and James, and had iſſued proclamations forbidding 
the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live 1dly 
in London, and ordering them to retire to their 
country-ſeats?. For diſobedience to this edict, 


many were indifted by the attorney-general, and 


were fined in the ſtar- chamber . This occaſioned 
diſcontents; and the ſentences were complained of, 
as illegal. But if proclamations had authority of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, muſt they not 


be put in execution? In no inſtance, I muſt con- 
feſs, does it more evidently appear, what confuſed 


and uncertain ideas were, during that age, enter- 
tained concerning the Engliſh conſtitution, 

Ray, having exported fullers-earth, contrary to 
the king's proclamation, was, beſides the Pillory, 


* Lord Lanſdown, p. 51s. This ſtory is told differently in Ho- 
bart's Reports, p. 120. It there appears, that Markham was fined 
only 500 pounds, and very deſervedly : For he gave the lie and wrote 
a challenge to lord Darcy. James was anxious to difcovrags the 
practice of dvelling, which was then very prexalent. 
? Ruſhwarth, vol. ii. p. 144+ 4 Idem, ibid. p. 298. 
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CH A P. condemned in the ſtar- chamber to a fine of 2000 


pounds. Like fines were levied on Terry, Eman, 


163 In and others, for dilobeying a proclamation which 


$626. 


1637. 


forbad the exportation of gold*. In order to ac- 
count for the ſubſequent convulſions, even theſe 
incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 


contemptible. Such ſeverities were afterwards mag 


nified into the greateſt enormities. 

THERE remains a proclamation of this year, pro- 
hibiting hackney-coaches from ſtanding in the 
{treet*. We are told, that there were not above 
twenty coaches of that kind in London. There 
are, at preſent, near eight hundred. 

Tut effects of ſhip-money began now to appear. 
A formidable fleet of ſixty fail, the greateſt that 
England had ever known, was equipped under the 


eat]: of Northumberland, who had orders to attack 


the herring-buſſes of the Dutch, which fiſhed in 
what were called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch were 
content ro, pay 30,000 pounds for a licenſe. during 


this year. They openly denied, however, the 
claim of dominion in the ſeas beyond the friths, 


bays, and ſhores; and it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the laws of nations warrant any farther preten- 


ions. 


Ts year the king ſent a ſquadron, againſt 


Sallee; and, with the aſſiſtance of the emperor of 


Morocco, deſtroyed that receptacle of pirates, by 
whom the Engliſh commerce, and even the nei 


coaſts, had long been infeſted. 
Bonk rox, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, were 


tried in the ſtar- chamber for ſeditious and {chil- 
matical libels, and were condemned to the ſame pu- 
niſhment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne 
himſelf was tried for a new offence ; and, aber 


r Ruſhworth, vol, ii. p. 48. „ Tdem, ibid. p. 350. 
e ibid. 55 4 BY N | 5. 35 | 
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to loſe what remained of his ears. Beſides that 


30% 
with another fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned © HAP. 


2 


theſe writers had attacked with great ſeverity, and 2637. 


even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and 
government of the church; the very anſwers which 
they gave in to the court, were fo full of contumacy 
and of invectives againſt the prelates, that no lawyer 
could be prevailed on to fign them. The rigours, 
however, which they underwent, being ſo unworthy 
men of their profeſſion, gave general offence ; and 
the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they ſuf- 


fered, increaſed till farther the indignation of the 


public ®. The ſeverity of the ſtar-chamber, which 
was generally aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpo- 


ſition, was, perhaps, in itſelf ſomewhat blamable ; 
but will naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, 
in the utmoſt latitude, that liberty of the preſs, which 
is eſteemed ſo neceſſary in every monarchy, confined 


by ſtrict legal limitations. But as theſe limitations 


were not regularly fixed during the age of Charles, 
nor at any time before; ſo was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as re- 
ligious toleration, incompatible with all good go- 


vernment. No age or nation, among the moderns, 


had ever ſet an example of ſuch an indulgence: And 


it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures em- 
braced during one period, by the maxims which 


prevail in another. 

BuRToON, in his book where he complained of in- 
novations, mentioned among others, that a certain 
Wedneſday had been appointed for a faſt, and that 
the faſt was ordered to be celebrated without any 
fermons *,” The intention, as he pretended, of that 
novelty was, by the example of a faſt without ſer- 
mons, to ſuppreſs all the Wedneſday's lectures in 
London, It is obſervable, that the church of Rome 


A Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 381, 382, &c. State Trials, vol. v. p. 66. 


State Trials, vol. v. p. 20. * Ibid, p. 74. Franklyn, p. $39. 
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CHAP. and that of England, being both of them lovers of 
— form and ceremony and order, are more friends to 
—.́— prayer than preaching; while the puritanical ſecta- 

| ries, who. find that the latter method of addreſs, be- 
ing directed to a numerous audience preſent and 

viſible, is more inflaming and animating, have al- 

ways regarded it as the chief part of divine ſervice, 

Such circumſtances, though minute, it may not be 

_ improper to tranſmit to, poſterity ; that thoſe, who 

are Curious of tracing the hiſtory of the human 

mind, may remark how far its ſeveral ſingularities 
coincide in different ages. | 

CERralx zealots had erected themſelves into a 
ſociety for buying in of impropriations, and tranſ- 
ferring them to the church; and great ſums of 
AE had been bequeathed to the ſociety for theſe 

ſes. - But it was ſoon obſerved, that the only 
ble which they made of their funds, was, to eſtabliſh 
lecturers in all the conſiderable churches ; men who, 
without being ſubjected to epiſpocal authority, em- 
ployed themſelves entirely in preaching and ſpread- 
ing the fire of puritaniſm. Laud took care by a 
decree, which was paſſed in the court of exchequer, 
and which was much complained of, to aboliſh this 
ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs. It was, how- 
ever, ſtill obſerved, that throughout England the 
lecturers were all of them puritanically affected; and 
from them the clergymen, who contented them- 
telves with reading prayers and homilies to the peo- 
ple, commonly received the reproachful appellation 
of dumb dogs. 

Tres puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped 
themſelves off for America, and laid there the 
foundations of a government which poſſeſſed all the 
liberty, both civil and religious, of which they found 
Hemleives bereaved in their native country. But 


Y Ruſhworth, wel, ii. p. 1 305 152, Whitlocke, 525. | Hiſtory 
of the Life and- Suffering of neun P- 271, 212 
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their enemies, unwilling that they ſhould any ens 
enjoy eaſe and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, 5 


the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſſaffected a co 


lony, prevailed on the king to iſſue a proclamation, 
debarring theſe devotees acceſs even into thoſe in- 
hoſpitable deſerts . Eight ſhips, lying in the 


Thames, and ready to fail, were detained by order 


of council; and in theſe were embarked fir Arthur: 
Hazelrig, John Hambden, John Pym, and Oliver 
Cromwell , who had reſolved for ever to abandon 


their native country, and fly to the other extremity of 
the globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſ- 
courſes of any length or form which pleaſed them. 


The king had afterwards full leifure to repent this 


exerciſe of his authority. = 
TRE biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſting 
on uniformity, had baniſhed many induſtrious: 
tradeſmen from that city, and chaſed them into 
Hollands. The Dutch began to be more intent 
on commerce than on orthodoxy ; and thought 
that the knowledge of uſeful arts and obedience to 
the laws formed a good citizen; though attended 
with errors in ſubjects where it is not allowable for 
human nature to expect any poſitive truth or cer- 
tainty. | 
ComPpLainTs about this time were made, that 
the petition of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated; 
and that, upon a commitment by the king and coun- 
ct], bail or releaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, 


Pargiter, and Danvers *. 


Wirriaus, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of ſpirit 
and learning, a popular prelate, and who had been 


* Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 409. 418. | 

7 Mather's Hiltory ot New England, book i. Dugdale. Bates, 
Hutchinſon's Hitt. of Maſſachufet's Bay, vol. i. p. 42 This laſt 
you author puts the fact beyond controverſy. And it is a curious 
at, as well with regard to the characters of the men, as of the times. 
Can any one doubt, that the enſuing quarrel was almoſt entirely 
theological z not political? What might be expeRed of the populace, 
when ſuch was the character of the moſt enlightened leaders? 

* May, p. 82. | 2 Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 414+ | 
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> H A P. lord keeper, was fined 10, ooo pounds by the ſtar- 


* 
1 
— ———— 


chamber, committed to the Tower during the king's 


1637. "pleaſure, and ſuſpended from his office. This ſe- 


vere ſentence was founded on frivolous pretences, 
and was more aſcribed to Laud's vengeance, than 
to any guilt of the biſhop*. Laud, however, had 
— owed his firſt promotion to the good offices of that 
prelate with king James. But fo implacable was 
the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new proſe. 
cution | againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence 
imaginable. In order to levy the fine above men- 
_ tioned, ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the 
furniture and books of his epiſcopal palace of Lin- 


coln; and in rummaging the. houſe, they found in a 
corner ſome neglected letters, which had been thrown 


by as uſeleſs. Theſe letters were written by one 
Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to 
Williams. Mention was there made of à /ittle 
great man; and in another paſſage, the ſame perſon 
was denominated à litile urchin, By inferences and 
conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud; 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
/ anew, as having received ſcandalous letters, and not 
diſcovering that private correſpondence. For this 


bdbffence another fine of 8000 pounds was levied on 


him: Oſbaldiſtone was likewiſe brought to trial, 


and condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, and 

to have his ears nailed to the pillory before his own 

. ” ſchool, He faved himſelf by flight; and left a note 

in his ſtudy, wherein he ſaid, © That he was gone 
ec beyond Canterbury.“ 


Tus proſecutions of Williams ſeem to have 


been the moſt iniquitous meaſure purſued by the 
court during the time that the uſe of parliaments was 
ſuſpended, Williams had been indebted for all his 
"fortune to the favour of James; but having quar- 
'relled, firſt with Buckingham, then with Laud, he 


„ Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 416, Kc. 
© Ibid. p. 803, &c. Whitlocke, p. 25. 
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threw himſelf into the country party; and with great CHAP. 


firmneſs and vigour oppoſed all the meaſures. of 
the king. A creature of the court to become its ob- 
ſtinate enemy, a biſhop to countenance puritans; 
theſe circumſtances excited indignation, and en- 
gaged the miniſters in thoſe ſevere meaſures. Not 
to mention, what ſome writers relate, that, before 
the ſentence was pronounced againſt him, Williams 
was offered a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which he 
refuſed to make. The court was apt to think, that 
ſo refractory a ſpirit muſt by any expedient be 
broken and ſubdued. „ 
In a former trial, which Williams underwent“ 
(for theſe were not the firſt), there was mentioned, 
in court, a ſtory, which, as it diſcovers the genius 
of parties, may be worth relating. Sir John Lambe 
urging him to proſecute the puritans, the prelate 
aſked, what ſort of people theſe ſame puritans were? 
Sir John replied, © That to the world they ſeemed to 
be ſuch as would not ſwear, whore, or be drunk; 
« but they would lie, cozen, and deceive: That 
« they would frequently hear two ſermons a- day, 
* and repeat them too, and that ſometimes they 
e would faſt all day long.” This character muſt 
be conceived to be ſatirical; yet it may be allow- 
ed, that that ſect was more averſe to ſuch irregula- 
rities as proceed from the excels of gaiety and plea- 


III. 


— — 
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ſure, than to thoſe enormities which are the moſt 


deſtructive of ſociety. The former were oppoſite 


to the very genius and ſpirit of their religion; the 
latter were only a tranſgreſſion of its precepts: And 
it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to con- 


vince himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance of the one 


would atone for any violation of the other. 
Ix 63a, the treaſurer, Portland, had inſiſted 
with the vintners, that they ſhould ſubmit to a tax 


of a penny a quart upon all the wine which they 


© Ruſhyorth, vol. fl. P. 4366, 
501 aver 4 g oF «JG retalled. 
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C R 17 Re retailed. But they rejected the demand. In order 


26 


to poniſh them, a decree, ſuddenly, without much 
inquiry or examination, paſſed in the ſtar- chamber, 
probibiting them to ſell or dreſs victuals in their 
houſes . Two years after, they were queſtioned 
for the breach of this decree; and in order to avoid 
puniſhment, they agreed to lend the king ſix thou- 
ſand pounds. Being threatened, during the ſub- 
ſequent years, with fines and proſecutions, they at 
jaſt compounded the; matter, and ſubmitted to pay 
half of that duty Which was at firſt demanded of 
them*, It required little foreſight to perceive that 
the; king's: right of iſſuing proclamations muſt, if 
proſecuted, draw. on a power of taxation. 
iLiLBuRNg was accuſed before the ſtar- chamber 
of publiſning and diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. 
He Was ordered to be examined; but refuſed to 
take the oath uſual in that court, that he would 
anſwer interrogatories, even though they might lead 
him o accuſe himſelf. For this contempt, as it 
was interpreted, he was condemned to be whipped, 
pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he harangued 
the populace, and declaimed violently againſt the 
tyranny. of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he ſcat- 


tered pamphlets, ſaid to be ſeditious; becauſe they 


attacked the hierarchy. The ſtar-chamber, which 
was ſitting at that very time, ordered him imme- 
diately to be gagged. He ceaſed not, however, though 
bath gagged and pilloried, to ſtamp with his foot, and 
geſticulate, in order to ſhow the people, that, if he 
had it in his power, he would ſtill harangue them. 
This, behaviour gave freſh. provocation to the ſtar- 
chamber; and they condemned him to be impriſon- 


ed ſin a dungeon, and to be doaded with ironss. It was 
found difficult to break the ſpirits of men who placed 


both; their honour and their conſcience in ſuffering, 


6 Ruſhworth, vol. fi. p. 7 97. DIB De ibid. p. 451. 
7. Abig. . US 466, 467. | 
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Tux jealouſy of the church appeared in another & War 
inſtance leſs tragical. Archy, the king's fool, who, — * 
by his office, had the privileg: of jeſting on his 1637. 


maſter, and the whole court, happened unluckily 
to try his wit upon Laud, who was too ſacred a 
to be played with. News having arrived 
from Scotland of the firſt commotions excited by 
the liturgy, Archy ſeeing the primate paſs by, called 
to him, bos fool, now, my lord? For this offence, 
Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, to 
have his coat pulled over his head, and to be diſ- 
miſſed the king's ſervice l. sen 
HERE is another inſtance of that rigorous ſubjec= : 
tion in which all men were held by Laud. Some 
young gentlemen of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their 
cups, having drunk confuſion to the ' archbiſhop,” 
were at his inſtigation cited before the ſtar- chamber. 
They applied to the earl of Dorſet for protection. 
Who bears witneſs againſt yon? ſaid Dorſet. One 
of the drawers, they ſaid, Mere did be ſtand, 
when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health ? ſub- 
joined the earl. He was at the door, they replied, 
going out of the room. Tuſh ! cried he, the drawer" 
was miſtaken : You drank confuſion to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's enemies; and the fellow was gone 
before you pronounced the laſt word. This hint ſup- 
plied the young gentlemen with a new method of 
defence: And being adviſed by Dorſet to behave" 
with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the pri- 
mate ; the modeſty of their carriage, the ingenuity 
of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
lord, ſaved them from any feverer puniſhment' than 
a reproof and admonition, with which they were 
diſmiſſed i. 50 amd? 


Tris year, John Hambden acquired, by his Trial of 
ſpirit and courage, univerſal popularity throughout Han 


the nation, and has merited great renown with 
poſterity, for the bold ſtand which he made in de- 


® Ruſh, vol. ti. p. 470. Welwood, p. 278. i Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 180. 
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4 Exit P. fence of the laws and liberties of his country. | After 


the impoſing of ſhip-money, Charles, in order to 


1637. diſcourage all oppoſition, had propoſed this queſtion 


to the judges; Whether, in a caſe of neceſſity, 
for the defence of the kingdom, he might not 
1166, impoſe this taxation; and whether he were not 
ſole judge of the neceſſity 2” Theſe guardians of 
law. and liberty replied, with great complaiſance, 
That in a caſe of neceſſity he might impoſe that 
taxation, and that he was ſole judge of the ne- 
, ceflity*.” Hambden had been rated at twenty 
. thillings for an eſtate which he poſſeſſed in the 
county of Buckingham: Yet notwithſtanding this 
declared opinion of the judges, notwithſtanding the 
great power, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the 
crown, notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpect of relief 
from parliament; he reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal 
proſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indigna- 
tion of the court. The caſe was argued during 
twelve days, in the exchequer chamber, before all 
the judges of England; and the nation regardeq, 

- with the utmoſt anxiety, every circumſtance of this 
celebrated trial, The event was eaſily foreſeen : 

But the principles, and reaſonings, and behaviour 
- of the parties engaged in the trial, were much can- 
vaſſed and inquired into; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one ſide, except the hatred 
which attended the other. | 
Ix was urged by Hambden's counſel, and by his 
- partiſans in the nation, that the plea of neceſſity was 
in vain- introduced. into a trial of law; ſince it was 
the. nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by ir- 
reſiſtible violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and 
more artificial ties of human fociety. Not only the 
prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is exempted 
from the ordinary rules of adminiſtration: All orders 
of 1 men are then levelled; and any individual may 


* Rulhworth, vol. ii; p-. 355. Whitocke, p. 24+» 
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conſult the public ſafety by any expedient which his C 1 A p. 


ſituation enables him to employ. But to produce 
ſo violent an effect, and ſo hazardous to every 


community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not 


— 
1637. 


ſufficient; much leſs, a neceſſity which is merely 


fictitious and pretended. Where the peril is urgent 
and extreme, it will be palpable to every member 
of the ſociety; and though all ancient rules of go- 
vernment are in that caſe abrogated, men will rea- 
dily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular autho- 
rity, which is exerted for their preſervation. But 
what is there in common between ſuch ſuppoſitions, 
and the preſent condition of the.nation? England en- 
Joys a profound peace with all her neighbours : And 
what 1s more, all her neighbours. are engaged in 
furious and bloody wars among themſelves, and by 
their mutual enmities farther enſure her tranquillity. 
The very writs themſelves, - which are iſſued for the 
levying of ſhip-money, contradict the ſuppoſition 
of neceſſity, and pretend only that the ſeas are in- 
feſted with pirates ; a flight and temporary incon- 
venience, which may well await a legal ſupply from 
parliament. The writs likewiſe allow ſeveral months 
for equipping the ſhips ; which proves a very calm 
and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that ad- 
mits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite 
for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, 
that an extreme neceſſity which is always apparent, 
and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould now 
have continued, without interruption, for near four 
years, and ſhould have remained, during ſo long a 
time, inviſible to the whole kingdom. And as to 
the pretenſion, that the king is ſole judge of the 
neceſſity; what is this but to ſubject all the privi- 
leges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure ? 
To expect that the public will be convinced by ſuch 
reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general indignation ; 
by adding, to violence againſt men's perſons and their 


property, fo cruel a mockery of their 1 
| N 
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CH AE. Ix vain are precedents of ancient writs produced ; 


Theſe writs, when examined, are only found to re- 
Ire the ſea-ports, ſometimes at their own charge, 
ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſend 
their ſhips for the defence of the nation. Even the 
prerogative, which empowered the crown to iſſue 
ſuch writs, is aboliſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt en- 
tirely diſcontinued, from the time of Edward III.“; 
and all the authority which remained, or was after- 
wards exerciſed, was, to preſs ſhips into the public 
ſervice, to be paid for by the public. How wide are 
theſe precedents from a power of obliging the peo- 
ple, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to 
victual and pay them, 2 the public; nay, to fur- 
niſh* money to the crown for that purpoſe ! What 
ſecurity either againſt the farther extenſion of this 
claim, or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the 
public money, ſo levied ? The plea of neceſſity 
would warrant any other taxation as well as that of 
ſhip-money : Wherever any difficulty ſhall occur, 
the adminiſtration, inſtead of endeavouring to elude 
or overcome it by gentle and prudent meaſures, 
will inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon for infringing 
all ancient laws and inſtitutions: And if fuch 
maxims and ſuch practices prevail, what has be- 
come' of national liberty ? What authority 1s left to 
the great charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very 
petition” of right, which, in the preſent reign, had 
been ſo ſolemnly enacted by the concurrence of the 
whole legiſlature ? 
Tux defencelefs condition of the kingdom while 
unprovided with a navy ; the inability of the king, 
from his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care 
and frugality, to equip and maintain one; the im- 
poſſibility of obtaining, on reaſonable terms, any 
voluntary ſupply from parliament: All theſe are 
reaſons G ſtats, not topics of law. If theſe reaſons 
appear to the king ſo urgent as to diſpenſe with the 


I State Trials, vol. v. p. 245. 2556 
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legal rules of government; let him enforce his C HA p. 


edicts by his court of ſtar- chamber, the proper in 
ſtrument of irregular and abſolute power; not pro- 16372. 
ſtitute the character of his judges by a decree which 085 
is not, and cannot poſſibly be legal. By this means 
the boundaries at leaſt will be kept more diſtinct 
between ordinary law and extraordinary exertions of 
prerogative ; and men will know, that. the national 
conſtitution is only ſuſpended during a preſent and 
difficult emergence, but has not undergone, a total 
and fundamental alteration. , ON IT IE 
NoTWITHSTANDING theſe reaſons, the prejudiced 
judges, four ® excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 
the crown. Hambden, however, obtained. by the. 
trial the end for which he had ſo generouſly ſacri- 
ficed his ſafety and his quiet: The people were 
rouſed from their lethargy, and became ſenſible of 
the danger to which their liberties were expoſed. 
Theſe national queſtions were canvailed in every 
company; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that hberty was 
totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary autho- 
rity exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, 
they ſaid, concur with illegal practices; eccleſia- 
ſtical tyranny gives aid to civil uſurpation; iniqui- 
tous taxes are ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments; 
and all the privileges of the nation, tranſmitted. 
through ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, 
and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes and 
patriots, now lie proſtrate at the feet of the mo- 
narch. What though public peace and national, 
induſtry increaſed, the commerce and opulence; of 
the kingdom? This advantage was temporary, and 
due alone, not to any encouragement. given by the. 
crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains. 
of their ancient freedom. What though the per- 


. * . + 4 - 0 ; in eee 

m See State Trials: Article Ship money, which, contains the 

ſpeeches of four judges in favour of Hambdeg,- 7 IV IGG 
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C HAP. ſonal character of the king, amidſt all his miſguided 


8 1637. 


counſels, might merit indulgence, or even praiſe? 


He was but one man; and the privileges of the 
people, the inheritance of millions, were too valu- 
able to be ſacrificed to his prejudices and miſtakes. 
Such, or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promoted 
by a great party in the nation: No excuſe on the 
king's part, or alleviation, how reaſonable ſoever, 
couid be hearkened to or admitted: And to redreſs 
theſe grievances, a parliament was impatiently 


longed for; or any other incident, however cala- 


mitous, that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe 
oppreſſions which they felt, or the greater ills which 
they apprehended from the combined encroachments 


of church and ſtate, 
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Diſeontents in Scotland — Introduction of the canons 
and liturgy A tumult at Edinburgh Te 
covenant == A general afjembly Epiſcopacy 
ebolifhed War -A pacification Re- 
newal of the war — Fourth Engliſh parliament 
.—— Diſſolution Diſcontents in England 

| Rout at Newburn——Treaty at Rippon Great 
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HE grievances under which the Engliſh la- 

boured, when conſidered in themſelves, with- 
out regard to the conſtitution, ſcarcely deſerve the 
name; nor were they either burdenſome on the 
people's properties, or anywiſe ſhocking to the na- 
tural humanity of mankind. Even the impoſition 
of ſhip-money, independent of the conſequences, 
was a great and evident advantage to the public, by 
the judicious uſe which the king made of the money 
levied by that expedient. And though it was juſtly 
apprehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſub- 
mitted to, would end*in a total diſuſe of parliaments, 
and in the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary authority ; 
Charles dreaded no oppoſition from the people, who 
are not commonly much affected with conſequences, 
and require ſome itriking motive to engage them in 
a reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed government. All eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs were ſettled by law and uninterrupted 
precedent; and the church was become a conſider- 
able barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of 
the crown. Peace too, induſtry, commerce, opu- 
tence; nay, even juſtice and lenity of adminiſtra- 
tion, notwithſtanding ſome very few exceptions : 
All theſe were enjoyed by the people; and every 


other bleſſing of government, except liberty, 2 
rather 
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rather the preſent exerciſe of liberty and its proper 


, ſecurity*. It ſeemed probable, therefore, that 
affairs might long have continued on the fame foot. 


ing in England, had it not been for the neighbour. 


hood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, and 


leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience. It was 
thence the commotions firſt aroſe; and it is there. 
fore time for us to return thither, and to give an 
account of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. 
Tnoven the pacific, and not unſkilful govern. 
ment of James, and the great authority which he 


had acquired, had much. allayed the feuds among 


the. great families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order 
throughout the kingdom ; the Scottiſh nobility were 
ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief power and influence over 
the people. Their property was extenſive ; their 
hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal tenures in- 
creaſed their authority; and the attachment of the 
gentry to the heads of families eſtabliſhed a kind of 
voluntary ſervitude under the chieftains. Beſides 
that long abſence had much looſened the King's 
connex10ns with the nobility, who reſided chiefly at 
their country-ſeats; they were in general at this 


time, though from flight cauſes, much diſguſted 


with the court. Charles, from the natural piety or 


ſuperſtition of his temper, was extremely attached 
to the eccleſiaſtics: And as it is natural for men to 
perſuade themſelves that their intereſt coincides with 


their inclination; he had eſtabliſhed it. as a fixed 
maxim of policy, to increaſe the power and autho- 


rity of that order. The prelates, he thought, eſta- 


bliſned regularity and diſcipline among the clergy ; 


the clergy inculcated obedience and loyalty among 


the people: And as that rank of men had no ſepa- 
rate authority, and no dependence but on the 
crown; the royal power, it would feem, might with 
the greater ſafety be entruſted in their hands. Many 


| „ Clarendon, P-. 74, 75. May, 10 18. Warwick, p. 62. | 
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of the prelates, therefore, were raiſed to the chief cn AP. 
dignities of the ſtate * :::Sporſwood, archbiſhop. Wo" III. 
St. Andrews, was created chancellor: Nine of the 1637. 


biſhops were privy counſellors: The biſhop of 
Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer: Some of the 
prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And it 
was even endeavoured to revive the firſt ' inſtitution 
of the college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally be- 
tween the clergy and laity the whole judicial autho- 


rity 1. Theſe advantages, poſſefled by the church, 


and which the biſfrops did not always enjoy with 


ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted the haughty nobility, 


who, deeming elves much ſuperior in rank 
and quality to this new order of men, were diſ- 
pleaſed to find themſelves inferior in power and 
influence. Intereſt joined itſelf to ambition, and 
begat a jealouſy, leſt the epiſcopal ſees, which, at 
the reformation, had been pillaged by the nobles, 
ſhould | again be enriched at the expence of that 
order. By a moſt uſeful and beneficial law, the im- 
propriations had already been raviſhed from the 
great men: Competent ſalaries had been aſſigned to 
the impoveriſned clergy from the tithes ef each 
pariſn: And what remained, the proprietor of the 
land was empowered to purchaſe at a low valuation“. 
The king likewiſe, warranted by ancient law end 
practice, had declared for a general reſumption of 


all crown: lands alienated by his predeceſſors; and 
though he took no ſtep towards the execution of 


this project, the very pretenſion to ſuch power had 


excited jealouſy and diſcontent *, - 


 NoTwrTHSTANDING the tender regard which 


Charles bore. to the whole church, he had been 
able, in Scotland, to acquire only the affection of 
the ſuperior rank among the clergy. The mitiiſters 
in general equalled, if not exceeded the qu in 


m9 4 


” Ruſhworth, vol, ii. p. 386. May, p. 29. | q Guthry's 
Memoirs, p. 14. Burnet's Mem. p. 29, 30. r King's Decla- 
ration, p. 7. Franklyn, p. 611. King's Detlaration, p. 6. 
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their prejudices againſt the court, againſt the pre. 
lates, and againſt epiſcopal authority. Though 
the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy might ſeem ad- 
vantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected 
dignities to which all of them might aſpire, and as 
it beſtowed a luſtre on the whole body, and allured 
men of family into it; theſe views had no influence 
on the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpo. 
ſition of men's minds, there was another circum. 
ſtance, which drew conſideration, and counterba- 
lanced power and riches, the ufual foundations of 
diſtinction among men; and that was, the fervour 
of piety, and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of 
religious lectures and diſcourſes, Checked by the 
prelates in the licenſe of preaching, the clergy re- 
garded epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a tyranny and 


an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among ec- 


cleſiaſtics to be a divine privilege, which no human 
law could alter or infringe. While ſuch ideas prevail- 
ed, the moſt moderate exerciſe of authority would 
have given diſguſt; much more, that extenſive 
power, which the king's indulgence encouraged the 
prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of preſbyteries, 
{ynods, and other democratical courts, was, in a 
manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops ; and the general 
aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned for ſeveral 
years". A new oath was arbitrarily impoſed on in- 
trants, by which they ſwore to oblerve the articles 
of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. 
And in a word, the whole ſyſtem of church govern- 
ment, during a courſe of thirty years, had been 
changed by means of the innovations introduced 
by James and Charles. 

IRE people, under the influence of the nobility 
and clergy, could not fail to partake of the dit- 
contents which prevailed among theſe two orders; 


and where real grounds of complaiat were wanting, 


t Burnct's Mem. p. 29, 30. u May, p. 29. 
| they 
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they greedily laid hold of imaginary ones. The CHAP. 


| ſame horror againſt popery, with which the Eng- 


LIII. 
— 


liſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable among 1637. 


the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, as be- 
ing more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed ra- 
ther to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. 


and among the prelates, was of an oppofite nature; 
and having ſome affinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led 
them to mollify, as much as poſſible; the ſevere 
prejudices, and to ſpeak of the catholics in more 
charitable language, and with more reconciling ex- 

jons. From this foundation, a panic fear of 
popery was eaſily raifed ; and every new ceremony 
or ornament, introduced into divine fervice, was 
part of that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from 
the encouragement of the king and the biſhops, was 


to overſpread the nation”. The few innovations, 


which James had made, were conſidered as prepa- 
ratives to this grand deſign; and the farther altera- 
tions attempted by Charles were repreſented as a 


in declaration of his intentions. Through the 


whole courſe of this reign, nothing had more fatal 


influence, in both kingdoms, than this groundleſs 


apprehenſion, which with ſo much induſtry was 
pagated, and with ſo much credulity was em- 
braced, by all ranks of men. 

Aw1DsT theſe dangerous complaints and terrors 
of religious innovation, the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
liberties of the nation were imagined, and with ſome 
reaſon, not to be altogether free from invaſion. 

Taz eſtabliſhment of the high-commiſſion by 
James, without any authority of law, ſeemed a con- 
ſiderable encroachment of the crown, and erected 
the moſt dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a 
method equally dangerous and arbitrary. All the 
ſteps towards the ſettlement of epiſcopacy had in- 


w Burnet's Mem, p. 29, 30, 31» 
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The genius of religion, which prevailed in the court 
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, articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621: In 1633, 
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E 


the king had obtained a general ratification of ey 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : But theſe laws had leſs 
authority with the nation, as they were known to 
have paſſed contrary to. the ſentiments even of thoſe 
who voted for them, and were 1n reality extorted by 
the authority and importunity of the ſovereign. The 
means, however, which both James and Charles had 
employed, in order to influence the parliament, were 
entirely regular ; and no reaſonable pretence had been 
afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 
Bur there prevailed among the greater part of the 
nation another principle, of the moſt important and 
moſt dangerous nature, and which, if admitted, 
deſtroyed entirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes, 


The eccleſiaſtical authority was ſuppoſed totally in- 


dependent of the civil; and no act of parliament, 
nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was re- 
preſented as ſufficient ground for the introduction of 
any change in religious worſhip or diſcipline. And 
though James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies 


for receiving e 19rsg and his new rites; it muſt 


be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed 


in conſtiruting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch 


violence in conducting them, that there were ſome 
grounds for denying the authority of all their acts. 
Charles, ſenſible that an extorted conſent, attended 
with ſuch invidious circumſtances, would rather be 
prejudicial to his meaſures, had wholly laid aſide the 
uſe of aſſemblies, and was reſolved, in conjunction 
with the biſhops, to govern the church by an autho- 


rity, to which he thought himſelf fully entitled, and 
which he believed inherent in the crown. | 


Tux king's great aim was to complete the work 


fo happily begun by his father; to eſtabliſh diſcipline 
upon a regular fyftem of canons, to introduce a li- 


turgy into public worſhip, and to render the eccle- 
ſiaſtical government of all his kingdoms regular and 
TE X uniform. 
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uniform. Some views of policy might move him CUE 
to this undertaking: But his chief motives were de- 3 
rived from principles of zeal and conſcience. 09% 


Tux canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſ- f ee, 
diction were promulgated in 1635; and were re- canonsand 


ceived by the nation, though without much appear- liturgy. | 


ing oppoſition, yet with great inward apprehenſion 
and diſcontent. Men felt diſpleaſure at ſeeing the 
royal authority highly exalted by them, and repre- 
ſented as abſolute and uncontrollable. They ſaw 
theſe ſpeculative principles reduced to practice, and 
a whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſned without 
any previous conſent either of church or ſtate *. 
They dreaded leſt, by a parity of reaſon, like ar- 
bitrary authority, from like pretences and princi- 
ples, would be aſſumed in civil matters: They re- 
marked, that the delicate boundaries which ſepa- 


rate church and ſtate, were already paſſed, and 


many civil ordinances eſtabliſhed by the canons, 
under colour of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions : And they 
were apt to deride the negligence with which theſe 
important edicts had been compiled, when they 
found that the new liturgy or ſervice- book was 
every where, under ſevere penalties, enjoined by 
them, though it had not yet been compoſed or 
publiſhed 7. It was, however, ſoon expected; and 


in the reception of it, as the people are always moſt 


affected by what is external and expoſed to the 
ſenſes, it was apprehended that the chief difficulty 
would conſiſt. 

Tur liturgy, which the king, from his own au- 
thority, impoſed on Scotland, was copied from that 
of England: But leſt a ſervile imitation might 
ſhock the pride of his ancient kingdom, a few al- 
terations, in order to ſave appearances, were made 
in it; and in that ſhape it was tranſmitted to the 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 106. Idem, ibid, p. 105. 
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biſhops at Edinburgh *. But the Scots had uni- 
verſally entertained a notion, that, though riches 
and worldly glory had been ſhared out to. them with 
a ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual trea- 
ſures more abundant and more genuine than were 
enjoyed by any nation under heaven. Even their 
ſouthern neighbours, they thought, though ſepa- 
rated from Rome, ftill retained a great tincture of 
the primitive pollution; and their liturgy was re- 
preſented as a ſpecies of maſs, though with ſome 
leſs ſhow and embroidery *. Great prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained againſt it, even conſider- 
ed in itſelf ; much more when regarded as a prepa- 
rative, which was foon to introduce into Scotland 


all the abominations of popery. And as the very 


few alterations which diſtinguiſhed the new li- 
turgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to approach nearer 
to the doctrine of the real preſence ; this circum- 
ſtance was deemed an undoubted confirmation 
of every ſuſpicion with which the people were 
poſſeſſcdꝰ. 
EasTER- DAY Was, by proclamation, appointed 
for the firſt reading of the ſervice in Edinburgh: 
But in order to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſi- 


tions, the council delayed the matter till the 23d 


of July; and they even gave notice, the Sunday 


before, of their intention to commence the uſe of 


the new: liturgy. As no conſiderable ſymptoms of 
diſcontent appeared, they thought that they might 
ſafely: proceed in their purpoſe ©; and accordingly, 
in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſer- 
vice; the biſhop himſelf and many of the privy- 
council being preſent. But no ſooner had the dean 
opened the book, than a multitude of the meaneſt 
191019. Rom 10) a JYO A010 %a id on 

2 King's » Þ. 23, 32. a King” . p. 20. 
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fort, moſt — them n their hands, C H AP. 
curſing, crying out, A pope! a pope! anti- 
chriſt / one him ! raiſed ſuch a tumult, that it was 8 
| impoſſible. to proceed with the ſervice. The bi- Tumult 
ſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the —2 
populace, had a ftapl thrown at him: The council 
was inſulted: And it was with difficulty that the 
magiſtrates were able, partly by authority, partly 
by force, to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the 
doors againſt them. The tumult, however, ſtill 
continued without : Stones were thrown at the 
doors and windows: And when the ſervice was 
ended, the biſhop, going home, was attacked, 
and narrowly eſcaped from the hands of the enraged 
multitude, In the afternoon, the privy-ſeal, be- 
cauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was fo 
pelted with ſtones, and hooted at with execra- 
tions, and preſſed upon by the eager populace, thar, 
if his ſervants, with drawn ſwords, had not kept 
them off, the biſhop's life had been expoſed to the 
utmoſt danger *. 
Tnovon it was violently ſuſpected, that the low 
populace, who alone appeared, had been inſtigated 
by ſome of higher condition, yet no proof of it 
could be produced; and every one ſpake with diſ- 
. approbation of the licentiouſneſs of the giddy mul- 
titude*. It was not thought ſafe, however, to ha- 
zard a new inſult by any new attempt to read the 
liturgy ; and the people feemed, for the time, to 
be appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being known that 
the king ſtil}, perſevered in his intentions of impoſ- 
ing that, mode of worſhip, men fortified themſelves 
ſtill farther in their prejudices againſt it; and great 
multitudes reſorted to Edinburgh, in order to op- 
poſe the introduction of ſo hated. a novelty . It was i: 
not long before they broke out in the moſt violent 5 


3 ͤ Pt Eo. ˙ Der To 
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diſorder. The biſhop of Galloway was attacked in 
the ſtreets, and chaſed into the chamber where the 
privy- council was fitting. The council itſelf was 
beſieged and violently attacked: The town- council 
met with the ſame fate: And nothing could have 
ſaved the lives of all of them, hut their application 
to ſome popular lords, who protected them, and 
diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition, the actors 
were of ſome better condition than in the former; 
though nobody of rank ſeemed, as yet, to coun- 
tenance them.... 

All men, however, began to unite and to en- 
courage each other, in oppoſition to the religious 
innovations introduced into the kingdom. Peti- 
tions to the council were ſigned and preſented by 
perſons of the higheſt quality: The women took 
part, and, as was uſual, with violence: The clergy, 
every - Where, loudly declaimed againſt popery and 
the liturgy, which they repreſented as the ſame: 
The pulpits reſounded with vehement invectives 
againſt antichriſt: And the populace, who firſt op- 
poſed the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's 
aſs, an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but 
whoſe mouth had been opened by the Lord, to the 


admiration of the whole world *. In ſhort, fanati- 


ciſm mingling with faction, private intereſt with the 
ſpirit, of liberty, ſymptoms appeared, on all hands, 
of the molt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 

. «Dx primate, a man of wiſdom and prudence, 
who was all along averſe to the introduction of the 
liturgy, repreſented to the king the ſtate of the na- 
tion: The earl of Traquaire, the treaſurer, ſet out 
for London, in order to lay the matter more fully 
before him : Every circumſtance, whether the con- 


dlition of England or of Scotland were conſidered, 
mould have engaged him to deſiſt from ſo hazardous 


* King's Decl. p. 38, 36, &c, Ruſhworth, vol, ii. p. 404 
b King's Decl., p. 33 1) 15, 4 1 tor Mebns 10 


an 


e 
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an attempt: Yet was Charles inflexible. In his 
whole conduct of this affair, there appear no marks 
of the good ſenſe with which he was endowed: A 
lively inſtance of that ſpecies of character ſo fre- 
quently to be met with; where there are found parts 
and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; in 
many actions indiſcretion and imprudence. Men's 
views of things are the reſult of their underſtandin 
alone: Their conduct is regulated by their under- 
ſtanding, their temper, and their paſſions. 
To fo violent a combination of a whole kingdom, 
Charles had nothing to oppoſe but a proclamation ; 
in which he pardoned all paſt offences, and exhorted 
the people to be more obedient for the future, and 
to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the liturgy. This 
proclamation was inſtantly encountered with a pub- 
lic proteſtation, preſented by the earl of Hume 
and lord Lindeſey : And this was the firſt time that 
men of quality had appeared in any violent act of 
oppoſition *. But this proved a criſis. The inſur- 
rection, which had been advancing by a gradual 
and flow progreſs, now blazed up at once. No 
diſorder, however, attended it. On the contrary, 
a new order immediately took place. Four tables, 
as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. 
One conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a 
third of miniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes. The table 
of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate tables, 
according to their different counties. In the hands 
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1638. 
19th Feb, 


of the four tables, the whole authority of the king- 


dom was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and 
every where obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity *.' 
And among the firſt acts of their government was 


the production of the Co VNA r. 


Tuts famous covenant conſiſted firſt of a renun- The cove. 


ciation of popery, formerly ſigned by James in his 


- 1 King's Deel. p. 47, 48, Kc. Guthry, p. 28. May, p. 37. 
* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 111. Ruſliworth, vol. ii. p. 734. 
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CHAP, youth, and compoſed of many invectives, fitted to 


LIII. 


1638. 


p- 38. Kuſhworth, vol. ii. p. 754, &c. 


inflame the minds of men againſt their fellow-crea- 


' tures, whom heaven has enjoined them to cheriſh and 


to love. There followed a bond of union, by which 
the ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious 
innovations, and to defend each other againſt all 
oppoſition whatſoever : And all this, for the greater 
glory of God, and the greater honour and advan. 
tage of their king and country. The people, with- 
out diſtinction of rank or condition, of age or ſex, 
flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant: Few, 
in their judgment, diſapproved of it; and ſtill fewer 


durſt openly condemn it. The — miniſters 


and counſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, 
ſeized by the general contagion. And none but 
rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it was 
thought, would withdraw themſelves from ſo ſalu- 
tary and ſo pious a combination. 

Tux treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting 
Philip, accompanied with all the terrors of a Spaniſh 
inquiſition, was ſcarcely, during the preceding cen- 


tury, oppoſed in the Low Countries with more de- 


termined fury, than was now, by the Scots, the 
mild, the humane Charles, attended with his inof- 


fenſive liturgy. 


June. 


Trsz king began to apprehend the conſequences, 
He ſent the marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, 
with authority to treat with the covenanters. He 
required the covenant to be renounced and recalled: 
And he thought, that on his part he had made very 
ſatisfactory conceſſions, when he offered to ſuſpend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal 
way, they could be received; and ſo to model the 
high commiſſion, that it ſhould ho longer give  * 
offence to his ſubjects”. Such general declarations 
could not well give content to any, much Jels to 


| King's Decl. p. 57, 53, Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 734. May, 


thoſe 
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thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions. CHAP. 
The covenanters found themſelves ſeconded by the — f 
| zeal of the whole nation. Above ſixty thouſand 1658. 
| people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner in 
Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. Charles poſ- 
ſeſſed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. 
And the diſcontents in England, though ſecret, 
were believed ſo violent, that the king, it was 
thought, would find it very difficult to employ in 
ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The 
more, therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland 
conſidered their fituation, the leſs apprehenſion did 
they entertain of royal power, and the more rigor- 
ouſly did they inſiſt on entire ſatisfaction. In an- 
ſyer to Hamilton's demand of renouncing the 
covenant, they plainly told him, that they would 
ſooner renounce their baptiſm *. And the cler 
invited the commiſſioner himſelf to ſubſcribe it, by 
informing him, With what peace and comfort it 
« had filled the hearts of all God's people; what 
« reſolutions and beginnings of reformation of 
« manners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts of 
« the nation, above any meaſure they had ever be- 
« fore found or could have expected; how great 
« glory the Lord had received thereby; and what 
© confidence they had that God would make Scot- 
“land a bleſſed kingdom ®.” 
Haul ron returned to London: Made another 
fruitleſs journey, with new conceſſions, to Edin- 
burgh: 2 again to London; and was im- 
mediately ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfactory con- 
ceſſions, The king was now willing entirely to 17th Sept. 
aboliſſi the canons, the liturgy, and the high com- 
miffion court. He was even reſolved to limit ex- 
tremely the power of the biſhops, and was content 
if on any terms he could retain that order in the 
church of Scotland. And to enſure all theſe gra- 


» King's Decl, p. L.. e fbid. p. 88. Rüſbworth, vol. ii. 
p. 751. Þ King's Decl. p. 137. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 762. 
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c HAP. cious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummon 


LIII. 


1638. 


firſt an aſſembly, then a parliament, where every 
national grievance might be redreſſed and remedied, 
Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, which yet 
came ſtill ſhort of the riſing demands of the mal. 
contents, diſcovered his own weak neſs, encouraged 
their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, 
however, of an aſſembly and a pariiament, in 
which they expected to be entirely maſters, was will. 
ingly embraced by the covenanters, 

CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies 
had reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a 


"covenant on his fide; and he ordered one to be 


drawn up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame 
violent renunciation of popery above mentioned; 
which, though the king did not approve of it, he 
thought it ſafeſt to adopr, in order to remove all 
the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. As the co- 
venanters, in their bond of mutual defence againſt 
all oppoſition, had been careful not to except the 
king; Charles had formed a bond, which was an- 
nexed to this renunciation, and which expreſſed the 
duty and loyalty of the ſubſcribers to his majeſty ?, 
But the covenanters, perceiving that this new cove- 


nant was only meant to weaken and divide them, 


received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation. 
And without delay they proceeded to model the fu- 


ture aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchievements 


were expected“. 

Tux genius of that religion which prevailed in 
Scotland, and which every day was ſecretly gaining 
zround in England, was far from inculcating de- 
— and ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as 


ſuch: Or rather, by nouriſhing in every individual, 


the higheſt raptures and ecſtaſies of devotion, it con- 
ſecrated, in a manner, every individual, and, in his 
own eyes, beſtowed a character on him, much ſu- 


King's Decl. p. 140, &c, 7 Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 777. 
a 5 perior 
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rior to what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions C Ha P. 


could alone confer. The clergy of Scotland, though 
ſuch tumult was excited about religious worſhip and 
diſcipline, were both poor and in ſmall numbers; 
nor are they in general to be conſidered, at leaſt in 
the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedition, 
which was raiſed on their account. On the con- 


trary, the laity, apprehending from ſeveral inſtances 


which occurred, a ſpirit of moderation in that order, 
reſolved to domineer entirely in the aſſembly, which 


was ſummoned, and to hurry on the eccleſiaſtics by 


the ſame furious zeal with which they were them- 
ſelves tranſported *. 1 

IT had been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of 
prelacy, for each preſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, 
beſides two or three miniſters, one lay-commil- 
fioner ©; and, as all the boroughs and univerſities 
ſent likewiſe commiſſioners, the lay-members in 
that eccleſiaſtical court nearly equalled the eccleſi- 
aſtics. Not only this inſtitution, which James, 
apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had aboliſhed, 
was now revived by the covenanters: They alſo 
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introduced an innovation which ſerved ſtill farther 


to reduce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edict of 
the tables, whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder 
from each pariſh was ordered to attend the preſby- 
tery, and to give his vote in the choice both of the 
commiſſioners and miniſters who ſhould be deputed 
to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual for the miniſters 


who are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote, 


all the elections by that means fell into the hands 
of the laity: The moſt furious of all ranks were 
choſen: And the more to overawe the clergy, a 
new device was fallen upon, of chuſing to every 


King's Decl. p. 128, 189; Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 761. . 

t A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical court, the 
ſame that was afterwards called a Claſſis in England, and is com- 
poſed of the clergy of the neighbouring pariſhes to the number com- 
monly of between twelve and twenty. 
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commiſſioner, four or five lay · aſſeſſors, who, though 
they could have no vote, might yet interpoſe with 
their advice and authority in the aſſembly. 

Tux aflembly met at Glaſgow: And, beſides a 


great concourſe of the people, all the nobility and 


gentry of any family or intereſt were preſent, either 
as members, aſſeſſors, or ſpectators; and it was 
apparent, that the reſolutions taken by the cove- 
nanters, could here meet with no manner of oppo- 
ſition. A firm determination had been entered into, 
of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; and as a prepara- 
tive to it, chere was laid before the preſbytery of 
Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read in all the churches 
of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, 
as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, 
perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornication, com- 
mon ſwearing, . drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of the 


ſabbath, and every other crime that had occurred to 


the accuſers “. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declin- 
ing the authority of the aſſembly; the commiſſioner 
too proteſted againſt that court, as illegally conſti- 
tuted and elected; and, in his majeſty's name, diſ- 
folved it. This meaſure was foreſeen, and little 
regarded. The court ſtill continued to fit, and to 
fimſh their buſineſs *. All the acts of aſſembly ſince 


the acceſſion of James to the crown of England 


were, upon pretty reaſonable grounds, declared null 
and invalid. The acts of parliament which affected 
eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſuppoſed, on that very ac- 
count, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed 
and. declared unlawful : And the whole fabric, which 
James and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had 
been rearing with ſo much care and policy, fell at 
once to the ground. The covenant likewiſe was 


u King's Decl. p. 190, 197. 290. Guthry, p. 39, &c, - 
w King's Decl. p. 218. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 787, 
* May, p. 44- ; 
1 ordered 
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ordered to be ſigned by every one, under pain of CHAP. 


. LIII 
cxcommunication !. a wp 
Tus independency of the eccleſiaſtical upon the 4649: 

civil power was the old prefbyterian which 


principle, 
had been zealouſly. adopted at the reformation, - and 
which, though James and Charles had: obliged the 
church publicly to diſclaim it, had ſecretly been ad- 
hered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly 
aſked, whether Chriſt or the king were ſuperior ? 
And as the anſwer ſeemed obvious, it was in- 
ferred that the afſembly, being Chriſt's council, was 
ſuperior in all ſpiritual matters to the parliament, 
which was only the king's. But as the covenanters 
were ſenſible that this conſequence, though it 
ſeemed to them wrefragable, would not be aſſented 
to by the king; it became neceſſary to maintain 
| their religious tenets by military force, and not to 
| truſt entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, 
however, they held themſelves well aſſured. They 
caſt their eyes on all ſides, abroad and at home, 

whence. ever they could expect any aid or ſupport. 
| Arrzx France and Holland had entered into a 
] league againſt Spain, and framed a treaty of parti- 
ö tion, by which they were to conquer and to divide 
; between them the Low Country provinces, England 
was invited to preſerve a neutrality between the con- 
| tending parties, while the French and Dutch ſhould 
] attack the maritime towns of Flanders, But the 
king replied to d'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, 
who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron 
ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with 
an army of 15,000 men, in order to prevent theſe 
projected conqueſts *®. This anſwer, which proves 
that Charles, though he expreſſed his mind with an 
imprudent candour, had at laſt acquired a juſt idea 
of national intereſt, irritated cardinal Richlieu; and 
in revenge, that politic and enterpriſing - miniſter 
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carefully ſomented the firſt commotions in Scotland, 
and ſecretiy ſupplied the covenanters with money 
and arms, in order to encourage them in — WP 


Mun againſt their ſovereigg. 1: 


Bur the chief reſource of the Scottiſh ene 
tents! was in themſelves, and in their own vigour 


and abilities. No regular eſtabliſned commonwealth 


could take juſter meaſures, or execute them with 
greater promptitude, than did this tumultuous com. 
bination, inflamed with bigotry for religious trifles, 
and faction without a reaſonable object. The whole 

dom was in a manner engaged; and the men 
of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired the aſcendant, 
which their family intereſt enabled them to main- 
tain. The earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed 
to temporiſe, had at laſt embraced the covenant; 
and he became tlie chief leader of that party: A 
man equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and de- 
termined, and entirely qualified to make a figure 
during a factious and — period. The' earls 
of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the lords 
Lindeſey, Loudon, Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves: in that party. Many Scotch officers 
had acquired reputation in the German wars, par- 
ticularly under Guſtavus; and theſe were invited 
over to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceſſtty. 


The command was entruſted to Leſley, a ſoldier of 


experience and abilities. Forces were regularly in. 
liſted and diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned 
and imported from foreign countries. A few caſtles 
which belonged to the king, being unprovided with 
victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, were ſoon 
ſeized. And the whole country, except a ſmall 
part, where the marquis of Huntiy ſtill adhered to 


the king, being in the hands of the covenanters, 
was in 1 3 in a — — 


of defence. 


May, p. 49. 


Tar 
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Tur fortifications of Leith were begun and car- © HA P. 


fort, and thoſe who laboured for pay, incredible 
numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentle- 
men, put their hand to the work, and deemed the 
moſt abject empleyment- to be digmified by the 
ſanckity of the cauſe. Women too, of rank and con- 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and the 
decorum ot their character, were intermingled with 
the loweſt rabble; and carried on their ſhoulders 
the rubbiſh requiſite for completing the fortifica- 
tions *, | 
Ws muſt not omit another auxiliary of the cove- 
nanters, and no inconfiderable one; a propheteſs, 
who was much followed and admired by all ranks 
of people. Her name was Michelſon, a woman 
full of whimſies, partly hyſterical, partly religious; 
and inflamed with a zealous concern for the eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline of the preſbyterians. She ſpoke 
at certain times only, and had often interruptions of 
days and weeks: But when ſhe began to renew her 
eoſtaſies, warning of the happy event was conveyed 
over the whole country, thouſands crowded about 
her houſe, and every word which ſhe uttered was 
received with veneration, as the moſt facred oracles. 
The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, 
genuine covenant, ſhe ſaid, was ratified in heaven: 
The king's covenant was an invention of Satan: 
Wien the fpoke of Chriſt, ſhe uſually gave him the 
name of the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular 
preacher; and zealous covenanter, was her great fa- 
vour ite; and paid her, on his part, no leis venera- 
tion. Being defired by the ſpectators to pray with her, 
and ſpeak to her, he anſwered, ** That he durſt not, 
© and that it would be ill manners in him to ſpeak, 
« white his maſter, Chriſt, was ſpeaking in her ©.” 


_ © Guthry's Memoirs, p. 46. 4 Kirg's Declaration 
at large, p. 227, Buruet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 
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CHARLES had agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority 
ſo much, that it would no longer have been of any 
ſervice to ſupport the crown; and this ſacrifice of 
his own intereſts he was willing to make, in order 
to attain public peace and tranquillity. But he 
could not conſent entirely to aboliſh an order, which 
he thought as eſſential to the being of a Chriſtian 
church, as his Scottiſh ſubjects deemed it incom- 
patible with that ſacred inſtitution. This narrow- 


neſs of mind, if we would be impartial, we muſt 


either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; and 
thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judg- 
ment which time, by introducing new ſubjects of 
controverſy, will undoubtedly render quite familiar 
to poſterity. We 

So great was Charles's averſion to violent and 
ſanguinary meaſures, and ſo ſtrong his affection to 
his native kingdom, that it is probable the conteſt 
in his breaſt would be nearly equal between theſe 
laudable paſſions, and his attachment to the hier- 
archy. The latter affection, however, prevailed for 
the time, and made him haſten thoſe military pre- 
parations which he had projected for ſubduing the 
refractory ſpirit of the Scottiſh nation. By re- 
gular economy, he had not only paid all the debts 
contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars, 
but had amaſſed a ſum of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he reſerved for any ſudden exigency. 
The queen had great intereſt with the catholics, 
both from the ſympathy of religion, and from the 
favours and indulgences which ſhe had been able to 
procure to them, She now employed her credit, and 
perſuaded them, that it was reaſonable to give large 
contributions as a mark of their duty to the king, 
during this urgent neceſſity . A conſiderable ſup- 
ply was obtained by this means; to the great ſcan- 


dal of the puritans, who were offended at ſeeing 


© Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 1329. Franklyn, p. 767, 


the 
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the king on ſuch good terms with the papiſts, and 
repined that others ſhould give what they themſelves 
were diſpoſed to refuſe him. 10 

CuARLEs's fleet was formidable and well ſupplied. 
Having put 5000 land- forces on board, he entruſted 
it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to 
fil to the Frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion 
in the forces of the malcontents. An army was 
levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 3000 horſe, 
and was put- under the command of the earl of 
Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but cele- 
brated neither for military nor political abilities. 
The earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and ex- 
tremely popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, was 
appointed lieutenant-general : The earl of Holland 
was general of the horſe. The king himſelf joined 
the army, and he ſummoned all the peers of Eng- 
land to attend him. The whole had the appearance 
of a ſplendid court, rather than of a military arma- 
ment; and in this ſituation, carrying more ſhow 


than real force with it, the camp arrived at Ber- 


wic . 8 

Taz Scottiſh army was as numerous as that of 
the king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had 
more reputation and experience; and the ſoldiers, 
though undiſciplined and ill- armed, were animated 
as well by the national averſion to England, and the 
dread of becoming a province to their old enemy, 
as by an unſurmountable fervour of religion. The 
pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers in levying 
recruits, and had thundered out anathemas again{t 
all thoſe «who went not out to affiſt the Lord avainſ? 
the mighty 5, Yet ſo prudent were the leaders of 
the malcontents, that they immediately ſent ſub- 
miſſive meſſages to the king, and craved to be ad- 
mitted to a treaty. . 


f Clarendon, vol. i. p. 115, 116, 117. 
Ex Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton. 
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 Cranrts knew that the force of the covenantery 
was conſiderable, their ſpirits high, their zeal furi. 

ous; and that, as they were not yet daunted by any 


ill ſucceſs, no reaſonable terms could be expected 


from them. With regard therefore to a treaty, 


great difficulties occurred on both ſides. Should he 
ſubmit to the pretenſions of the malcontents, beſides 


that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to their religious 


prejudices, ſuch a check would be given to royal 
authority, which had, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
that he muſt expect ever after to retain 1n that king. 
dom no more than' the appearance of majeſty, 
The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenfible a 
trial, the impotence of law and prerogative, would 
return to their former licentiouſneſs: I he preachers 
would retain their innate arrogance: And the peo- 
ple, unprotected by juſtice, would recognize no 
other authority than that which they found to do- 
mineer over them. England allo, it was much to 


be feared, would imitate ſo bad an example; ard 
having already a ſtrong propenſity towards repub- 


lican and puritanical factions, would expect, by the 
fame ſeditious practices, to attain the fame indul- 
gence. To advance fo far, without bringing the 
rebels to a total ſubmiſſion, at leaft ro reaſonable 
conceſſions, was to promite them, in all future time, 
an impunity for rebellion. | 

On the other hand, Charles confidered that Scot- 


land was never before, under any of his anceſtors, ſo 


united, and ſo animated in its own defence; yet 
had often been able 'to foil or elude the force of 
England, combined | heartily in one cauſe, and 
enured by long practice to the uſe of arms. Ho 
much greater difficulty ſhould he find at prefent, to 
ſubdue, by violence, a people inflamed with reli- 


gious prejudices; while he could only oppoſe to them 


a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm 


in his ſervice; or what was more to be dreaded, 


many 


CHARLES I. 


many of them engaged in the ſame party with the 
rebels*. Should the war be only protracted beyond 
a campaign, (and who could expect to finiſh it in 
that period ?) his treaſures would fail him; and for 
ſupply, he muſt have recourſe to an Engltth par- 
liament, which by fatal experience he had ever 
found more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, 
than to ſupply. the neceſſities of the crown. And 
what if he receive a defeat from the rebel army? 
This misfortune was far from being impoſſible. 
They were engaged in a national cauſe, and ſtrongly 
actuated by miſtaken principles. His army was 
retained entirely by pay, .and looked on the quarrel 
with the ſame indifference which naturally belongs 
to- mercenary troops, without poſſeſſing the diſci- 
pline by which ſuch troops are commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed. And the conſequences of a defeat, while 
Scotland was enraged and England diſcontented, 
were ſo dreadful, that no motive ſhould perſuade 
him to hazard it. | 
IT is evident, that Charles had fallen into ſuch a 


b- ſituation that, which ever ſide he embraced, his errors 
he muſt be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was 
1 in great perplexity. But he did worſe than em- 
de brace the worſt ſide: For properly ſpeaking, he 
le embraced no ſide àt all. He concluded a ſudden 
e, pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, that he 
| ſhould withdraw his fleet and army ; that within 
t- eight and forty hours the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their 
lo forces; that the king's forts ſhould be reſtored to 
et him; his authority be acknowledged; and a general 
of aſſembly and a_ parliament be immediately ſum- 
nd moned, in order to compoſe all differences“. 
W What were the rea/ons which engaged the king to 
to admit ſuch ſtrange articles of peace, it is in vain to 
- inquire: For there ſcarcely could be any. The 
m - Þ Ruſh. vol, iii. p. 936. 1 Ibid, p. 945+ 
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caufes' of that event may admit of a tnore eaſy ex- 
plicatiorn. | 
Tax malcontents had been very ;aduftrics.; in 
repreſenting to the Engliſh .the grievances under 
which Scotland laboured, and the ill counſels which 
had been ſuggeſted to their ſovereign. Their liber- 
ties, they ſaid, were invaded: The prerogatives of 
the crown extended beyond all former precedent: 
Illegal courts erected: The hierarchy exalted at the 
expence of national privileges: And ſo many new 
ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 
prelates, as begat a juſt ſuſpicion that a project was 
ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of popery. The 


King's conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, had been in 


to blaze up at once: And the king, whoſe charac- 


every thing, except in eſtabliſhing the eccleſiaſtical 


canons, more legal than in England; yet was there 
ſuch' a general reſemblance in the complaints of 
both kingdoms, that the Engliſh readily aſſented to 
all the repreſentations of -the Scottiſh malcontents, 
and believed that nation to have been driven by 
oppreſſion into the violent counſels which they had 
embraced. So far, therefore, from being willing 
to ſecond the king in ſubduing the free ſpirits of the 
Scots ; they rather pitied that unhappy people, who 
had 'been puſhed to thoſe extremities: And they 
thought that the example of ſuch neighbours, as 

well as their afſiſtance, might ſome time be advan- 
tageous to England, and encourage her to recover, 
by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and liberties. 
The gentry and nobility, who, without attachment 
to the court, without command in the army, at- 
tended in great numbers the Engliſh camp, greedily 


ſeized; and propagated, and gave authority to theſe 


ſentiments: A retreat, very little honourable, which 


the earl of Holland, with a confiderable detach- 
ment of the Engliſh forces, had made before a de- 


tachment of the Scottiſh, cauſed all theſe humours 


ter 
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ter was not ſufficiently vigorous or deciſive, and 
who was apt, from facility, to embrace haſty coun- 


ſels, ſuddenly aſſented to a meaſure which was re- 


commended- by all about him, and which favoured 
his natural propenſion towards the miſguided ſub- 
ects of his native kingdom. 

CHARLES, having ſo far advanced in pacific mea- 
ſures, ought with a fleady reſolution to have pro- 
ſecuted them, and have ſubmitted to every tolerable 
condition demanded by the aſſembly and parliament; 
nor ſhould he have recommenced hoſtilities, but on 
account of ſuch enormous and unexpected preten- 
ſions as would have juſtified his cauſe, if poſſible, 
to the whole Engliſh nation. So far, indeed, he 
adopted this plan, that he agreed not only to con- 
firm his former conceſſions, of abrogating the 
canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the 
articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf 
of biſhops, for which he had ſo zealouſly contend- 
ed'. But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt 
violence which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition 
and prejudices: He even ſecretly retained an inten- 
tion of ſeizing favourable opportunities, in order to 
recover the ground which he had loſt®. And one 
ſtep farther he could not prevail with himſelf to ad- 
vance. The afſembly, when it met, paid no defer- 
ence to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full in- 


dulgence to their own. They voted epiſcopacy to 


be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was 
willing to allow it contrary to the conſtitutions of 


that church. They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and ca- 


nons as popiſh : He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. 
They denominated the high commiſſion, tyranny : 
He was content to ſet it aſide”. The parliament 
which ſat after the aſſembly advanced pretenſions 
which tended to diminiſh the civil power of the 


* Clarendon, 1 i. p. 122, 123. May, p. 46. | Ruſh, 
vol. iii. p. 946. m Burnet's Memoirs, p. 154. Ruſh. vol. ili. 
p. 951. n Idem, ibid. p. 958, &e. 
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monarch; and, what probably affected Charles ſtill 
more, they were proceeding to ratify the acts of 
aſſembly, when, by the king's inſtructions , Tra- 
quaie, the commiſſioner, prorogued them. And 
on account. of theſe claims, which might have been 
foreſeen, was the war renewed ; with great advan- 
tages on the {ide of the covenanters, and diſadvan- 
tages on that of the king. 

No ſooner had Charles concluded the pacification 
without conditions, than the neceſſity of his affairs 
and his want of money obliged him to diſband his 
army; and as the ſoldiers had been held together 
ſolely by mercenaty views, it was not poſſible with 
out great trouble, and expence, and loſs of time, 
again to aſſemble. them. ., Ihe more prudent co- 
venanters hed. concluded, that their pretenſions. be- 
ing ſo contrary to the intereſts, and ſtill more to the 
inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 
ſhould again be obliged to ſupport. their cauſe by 


arms; and they were therefore careful in diſmiſſing 


their troops, to preſerve nothing but the appear- 
ance of a pacific diſpoſition. The officers had 
orders to be ready on the firſt ſummons: The ſol- 
diers were warned not to think the nation ſecure 
from an Engliſh. invaſion: Aud the religious zeal 
which animated all ranks of men, made them imme- 
diately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as the trumpet 
was ſounded, by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders, 
The credit which in their laſt expedition they had 
acquired, by obliging their ſovereign to depart from 
all, his pretenſions, gave courage to N one in 
undertaking this new. enterpriſe b. 

I king, with great difficulty, found means to 
draw. together an, army; but ſoon diſcovered, that 
all. ſavings. being gone, and-great.debts contracted, 
his venue would be. inſuſßolent to ſupport them. 
An. Engliſh Parliament, bacreſires: 8 e AY un- 


vis '$; 


-?PRuſbworth,' vol. ili. p. ors. 
F Clacudon, vol. i. Po Lage | PREY vol, iii, p. 1023. 
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kind and intractable, muſt now, after above eleven C HAP. 
years intermiſſion, after the king had tried many III. 
irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied dif- 1640. 
gults given to the puritanical party, be ſummoned oY Eng. 
to aſlemble, amidſt the moſt preſſing neceſſities of nel. 
the crown. 90 2 2 N 

As the king reſolved to try, whether this houſe 
ol commons would be more compliant than their 
predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſon- 
able terms; the time appointed for the meeting of 
parliament was late, and very near the time allotted 
for opening the campaign againſt the Scots. After 
the paſt experience of their ill: humour, and of their 
incroaching diſpoſition, he thought that he could 
not in prudence truſt them with a long ſeſſion, till 
he had ſeen ſome better proofs of their good inten- 
tions: The urgency of the occaſion, and the little 
time allowed for debate, were reaſons which he re- 
ſerved againſt the malcontents in the houſe: And 
an incident had happened, which, he believed, had 
now furniſhed him with ſtill more cogent argu- 
ments. | , {10s 35 
Tur earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter 
written to the king of France by the Scottiſh mal- 
contents; and had conveyed this letter to the king. 
Charles, partly repenting of the large conceſſions 
made to the Scots, partly diſguſted at their 'freſh 
inſolence and pretenſions, ſeized this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had thrown into the 
Tower lord Loudon, commiſſioner from the cove- 
nanters; one of the perſons Who had ſigned the 
treaſonable letter . And he no laid the matter 
before the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame 
by the reſcntment, and alarm by the danger, of 
this application to a foreign power. By the mouth 
of the lord keeper, Finch, he diſcovered his wants, 
and informed them that he had been able to aſſem- 
ble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, not by any reve- 

1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 129. Ruſh. vol. li. p. 936. May, p. 56. 
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nue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large 
debt of above 300,000 pounds which he had con- 


tracted, and for which he had given ſecurity upon 


the crown- lands. He repreſented, that it was 
neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the immediate and 
urgent demands of his military armaments : That 
the feaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and 
none of it muſt be loſt in deliberation: That 
though his coffers were empty, they had not been 
exhauſted | by unneceffary pomp, or ſumptuous 
buildings, or any-other kind of magnificence: That 
whatever ſupplies had been levied on his ſubjects, 
had been employed for their advantage and preſerva- 
tion, and like vapours riſing out of the earth, and 
thered into à cloud, had fallen in ſweet and re- 
feng ſhowers on the fame fields, from which th 
had at firſt been exhaled : That though he deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might prevent for the 
time a total diſorder in the government, he was far 
from any intention of precluding them from their 


right to inquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and 


to offer him petitions for the redreſs of their griev- 
ances : That as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon 
ſhould afterwards be allowed them for that purpoſe: 
That as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent as 
the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would be 
requiſite to aſſemble them again next winter, when 


they ſhould have full leiſure to conclude whatever 


buſineſs had this ſeſſion been left imperfect and un- 
finiſhed : That the parliament of Ireland had twice 
put ſuch truſt in his good intentions, as to grant 
him, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, a large ſupply, 
and had ever experienced good effects from the con- 


fidence repoſed in him: And that, in every circum- 


ſtance, his people ſhould! find his conduct ſuitable 

to a Juſt, pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as 

was calculated to promote an entire harmony be- 
"7 Ruſh, vol. il. p. 1114. 
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ge Howrvxx plauſible theſe topics, they made ſmall CHA vp. 
= impreſſion on the houſe of commons. By ſome il- HOO | 
n legal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious meaſures of the crown, * 1640. 
as and by the courageous oppoſition which particular 

d perſons, amidſt dangers and hardſhips, had made 

at to them ; the minds of men, throughout the nation, 

d had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every honour. 

It to the refractory oppoſers of the king and the mi- 


niſters. Theſe were the only patriots, the only 
lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, per- 
haps too, the only true Chriſtians, A reaſonable 
compliance with the court was flaviſh dependence; 
a regard to the king, ſervile flattery ; a confidence 
in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution, This gene- 
ral caſt of thought, which has, more or leſs, pre- 
vailed in England, during near a century and a half, 
and which has been the cauſe of much good and 
much ill in public affairs, never predominated more 
than during the reign of Charles. The preſent 
houſe of commons, being entirely compoſed of 
country-gentlemen, who came into parliament with 
all their native prejudices about them, and whom 
the crown had no means of influencing, could not 
fail to contain a majority of theſe ſtubborn patriots. 
Arralgs likewiſe, by means of the Scottiſh in- 
ſurrection, and the general diſcontents in England, 
were drawing ſo near to a criſis, that the leaders of 
the houſe, ſagacious and penetrating, began to fore- 
ſee the conſequences, and to hope, that the time, 
ſo long wiſhed for, was now come, when royal au- 
thority muſt fall into a total ſubordination under po- 
pular aſſemblies, and when public liberty muſt ac- 
quire a, full aſcendant. By reducing the crown to 
neceſſities, they had hitherto found, that the king 
had been puſhed into violent counſels, which had 
ſeryed extremely the purpoſes of his adverſaries: 
And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was foreſeen 
that his prerogative, undermined on all ſides, muſt, 
at laſt, be overthrown, and be no longer dangerous 
| | | | tq 
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poſed by theſe popular leaders; and their paſt con- 


duct and ſufferings gave them credit ſufficient to 
ellect all their purpoſes. 


Tur houſe of commons, moved by theſe and 


many other obvious reaſons, inſtrad of taking notice 


of the king's: complaints: againſt his Scottiſh ſub. 
jects, or his applications for ſupply, entered imme- 
diately upon grievances; and a ſpeech, which Pym 
made them on that ſubject, was much more heark. 


ened to, than that which the lord keeper had deli. 


vered to them. in the name of their ſovereign. The 
ſubject of Pym's harangue has been ſufficiently ex- 


plained above; where we gave an account of all 
the grievances, imaginary in the church, more real 
in the ſtate, of which the nation, at that time, ſo 
-Joudly complained * The houſe began with: exa- 
mining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day of 
the former parliament; when he refuſed, on account 


of the king's command, to put the queſtion: And 


they declared it a breach of privilege. They pro- 


ceeded next to inquire into the impriſonment end 
proſecution of fir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valen- 
tine: The affair of ſhip-money was canvaſſed: 


And plentiful ſubject of inquiry was ſuggeſted on all 


hands. Grievances were regularly claſſed under 


three heads; thoſe. with pie to privileges of par- 


liament, to the property o 
- gion ©. The king, ſceing a large and inexhauſtible 
field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply; and 


the ſubject, and to reli- 


finding his meſſage ineffectual, he came to the houſe 


of peers, and deſired their good offices with the 
commons. The peers were ſenſible of the, king's 
urgent neceſſities; and thought that ſupply, on this 


3 1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 133. Ruth. vol. iii. p. 1131. May, p. 6o. 
Sg t Ruſk, vol. ili. p. 1136. | u Idem, ibid, p-. 1147. | 
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go before grievances. They ventured to repreſent "LTH. 
their ſenſe of the matter to the commons; but their 1646 


interceſſion did harm: The commons had always 
claimed, as their peculiar province, the granting of 
fupplies'; and, though the peers had here gone no 
farther than offering advice, the lower houſe imme- 
diately thought proper to vote ſo unprecedented an 
interpoſition to be a breach of privilege 7." Charles, 
in order to bring the matter of ſupply-to ſome iſſue, 
folicired the houſe by rew meſſages: And finding 
that ſhip-money gave great alarm and diſguſt; be- 

fdes informing them, that he never intended to 


make a conſtant revenue of it, that all the money 


tevied had been regularly, with other great ſums, 
expended on equipping the navy; he now went ſo 
far as to offer them a total abolition of that obnoxi- 
bus claim, by any law which the commons ſhould 
think proper to preſent to him. In return, he only 
aſked, for his neceſſities, a ſupply of twelve ſub- 
fidies, about fix hundred thoufand pounds, and 
that payable in three years; but, at the ſame time, 
he let them know, that, conſidering the fituation of 
his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a-dental*, 
The king, though the majority was againft him, 
never had more friends in any houſe of commons; 
and the debate was carried on for two days, with 
great zeal and warmth on both ſides. 

I was urged by the partiſans of the court, that 
the happieſt occaſion, - which the fondeſt wiſhes 
could fuggeft, was now preſented, for removing all 
dilguſts and jealouſies between king and peopley and 
for reconciling their ſovereign, for ever, to the uſe 
of parliaments. That if they, on their part, laid 
aſide all enormous claims and pretenſions, and pro- 
vided, in a reaſonable manner, for the public neceſ- 
ities; they needed entertain no ſuſpicion of any in- 
absent el. ww 75 34. x Clarendon, vol. i. p. 135. 
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CN — FP. fatiable ambition or illegal uſurpation in the crown, 
That though due regard had not always been paid, 
1640. during this . to the rights of the people, yet 


no invaſion of them had bor altogether deliberate 
and voluntary; much leſs, the reſult of wanton ty- 
ranny and injuſtice and ſtill leſs, of a formed de- 
ſign to ſubvert the conſtitution. That to repoſe a 
reaſonable confidence in the king, and generouſly to 
ſupply his. preſent wants, which proceeded neither 
from prodigality nor miſconduct, would be the true 
means of gaining on his generous nature, and ex- 
torting, by gentle violence, ſuch conceſſions as 
were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of public liberty. 
That he had promiſed, not only on the word of a 


prince, but alſo on that of a gentleman (the expreſ- 


fion which he had been pleaſed to uſe), that, after 
the ſupply was granted, the parliament ſhould till 
have liberty to continue their deliberations : Could 
it be ſuſpected, that any man, any prince, much 
leſs ſuch a one, whoſe word was, as yet, ſacred and 
inviolate, would, for ſo ſmall a motive, forfeit his 


honour, and, with i it, all future truſt and confidence, 


by breaking a promiſe, ſo public and fo folemn? 
That even if the parliament ſhould be deceived in 
repoſing this confidence in him, they neither loſt 
any thing, nor incurred any danger; ſince it was 


_evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity of public peace, 


to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the 
Scottiſh rebellion, That he had fo far ſuited his 
firſt demands to their prejudices, that he only aſked 
a ſupply for a few months, and was willing, after ſo 
ſhort a truſt from them, to fall again into depend- 
ence, and to truſt them for his - farther ſupport 
and ſubſiſtence, ' That if he now ſeemed to deſire 


ſomething farther, he alſo made them, in return, a 


conſiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, 
to depend on them for a revenue, which was quite 
neceſſary for public honour and ſecurity. That the 
nature of the Engliſh conſtitution ſoppoſed a mu- 


tual 
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tual confidence between king and parliament : | And CHA Pp. 
if they ſhould. refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with I 
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circumſtances of ſuch outrage and indignity; what 1640. 


could be expected but a total diſſolution of govern- 
ment, and violent factions, followed by the moſt 
dangerous convulſions and inteſtine diſorders? 

In oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urged 
by the malcontent party, that the court had diſco- 
vered, on their part, but few ſymptoms of that mu- 
tual confidence to which they now ſo kindly invited 
the commons, That eleven years intermiſſion of 


parliaments, the longeſt that was to be found in 


the Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the 
jealouſy entertained againſt the people; or rather of 


deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion of all their liber- 
ties and privileges. That the miniſters might well 
plead neceſſity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a 
ſtronger proof of ſome invincible neceſſity, than 


their embracing a meaſure, for which they had con- 


ceived ſo violent an averſion, as the aſſembling of 
an Engliſh parliament. That this neceſſity, how- 
eyer, was purely miniſterial, not national: And if 
the ſame grievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under 
which this nation itſelf laboured, had puſhed the 
Scots to extremities ; was it requiſite that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſing 


chains on their unhappy neighbours ? That the an- 


cient practice of parliament was to give grievances 
the precedency of ſupply ; and this order, ſo care- 
fully obſerved by their anceſtors, was founded on a 
jealouſy inherent in the conſtitution, and was never 
interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the preſent 
fovereign. That a practice, which had been up- 
held, during times the moſt favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, 
where ſuch undeniable reaſons for ſuſpicion had 
been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the 
advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion for ſupply; 
when it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford a 
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to have 


of ſo 
under pretence of neceſſity, to violate the regular 
 - order of parliament; and a precedent of that kind 


| ſures would afterwards be permitted: 1 
any argument more unfavourable could be plead 
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pretence for this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, 
. political contrivance had been employed. That 

e writs for elections were iſſued early in the win. 
ter; and if the meeting of parliament had not pur. 
poſcliy been delayed till ſo near the commencement 
of military operations, there had been leiſure ſuf 

cient to have redreſſed all national grievances, and 
proceeded afterwards to an examination of 


the king's occaſion for ſupply. That the intention 
groſs an artifice was to engage the commons, 


being once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry into pu ublic mea- 
at ſcarcely 


for ſupply, than 'an offer to aboliſh fſhip-money; 
a taxation the moſt illegal, and the moſt dangerous, 
that had ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon the 
nation: And that, by bargaining for the remiffion 
of that duty, the commons would, in a manner, 


ratify the authority by which it had been levied ; at 


leaſt, give encouragement for advancing new pre- 
tenſions of a like nature, in hopes of reigning them 
on like advantageous conditions. 

Tust reafons, joined to ſo many occaſions of ill 
oft or, ſeemed to ſway with the greater number: 


But, to make the matter worſe, ſir Hany Vane, the 


ſecretary, told the commons, without any authority 
from the king, that nothing leſs than twelve ſub- 


fidies would be accepted as 4 compenſation for che 


abolition of ſhip- money. This affertion, proceeding 


from the indiſeretion, if we are not rather to call it 
the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed the houſe, by 
' ſhowing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the king, which, 
in à Claim ſo ill grounded, was deemed inexcuſable”. 
We are informed likewife, that ſome men, who 
were thought to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, 


I Clarendon, vol. i. pe 138. 
affirmed 
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affirmed | in the houſe, that the, amount of twelve 
ſubſidies was. a greater ſum than could be found in 
all England. Such were the happy ignorance and 
inexperience of thoſe times, with regard to taxes?! 

Tux king was in great doubt and perplexity. He 
ſaw, that his friends 1 in the houſe were outnumbered 


by his enemies, and that the ſame counſels were till 
prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch oppolition and 


diſturbance. Inſtead of hoping that any ſupply 
would be granted him, to carry on war againſt the 
Scots, whom the majority of the houſe regarded as 
their beſt friends and firmeſt allies; he expected 
every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs 
for making peace with thoſe, rebels. And if the 
houſe met again, a vote, he was informed, would 
certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of ſhip- money; 
and thereby renew all the oppoſition, which, with 


Jo much difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in leyying 


that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, 
it is difficult to follow the beſt counſel; nor is it 
any wonder that the king, whoſe capacity was. not 
equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, ſhould 


haſtily have formed and executed the reſolution of 
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diſſolving this parliament: A meaſure, however, of Difolu- 


which, he ſoon. after repented, and which the ſubſe- 
quent events, more than any convincing reaſon, in- 
clined every one to condemn. The laſt parliament, 


which. ended with ſuch rigour and violence, had yer, 
at firſt, covered their intentions with greater ap- 


pearance of moderation than this parliament had 4 
therto aſſumed. 


Ax abrupt and violent diſſolution natural; 7 ex- 


cites diſcontents among the people, who uſually put 


entire confidence in their repreſentatives, and expet᷑t 
from them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there 


were not already ſufficient grounds of complaint, 
the king perſevered ſtill in thoſe counſels, which, 


2. Clarendon, vol. i, p. 236. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
from experience, he might have been ſenſible were 


ſo dangerous and unpopular. Bellaſis and fir John 


Hotham vere ſummoned before the council; and 
refuſing to give any account of their conduct in par- 


| hameat, were committed to priſon. All the peti- 


tions and complaints, which had been ſent to the 
committee of religion, were demanded from Crew, 


chairman of that committee; and on his refuſal to 
deliver them, he was ſent to the Tower. The 
ſtudies, and even the pockets, of the earl of War- 


wic and lord Broke, before the expiration of privi- 
lege, were ſearched, in expeclation of finding trea- 
ſonable papers. Theſe acts of authority were in- 
terpreted, with ſome appearance of reaſon, to be 
invaſions on the right of national afſemblies *?, 
But the king, after the firſt provocation which he 
met with, never ſufficiently reſpected the privileges 
of parliament ; and by his example, he farther con- 
firmed. their reſolution, when they ſhould acquire 
Power, to pay like diiregard't to the prerogatives of 
the crown, 

TROUGH the parliament was diſſolved, the con- 
vocation was ftill allowed to fit; a practice of 
which, ſince the reformation, there were but few 
inſtances *, and which was for that reaſon ſuppoſed 
by, many to be irregular. Beſides granting to the 
king a ſupply; from the ſpirituality, and framing 
many Canons, the convocation, jealous of like inno- 
vations; with thoſc which had taken place in Scot- 
land, impoſed an oath on the clergy, and the gra- 
duates in the univerſities, by which every one {wore 
to, maintain the eſtabliſned government of the church 
by archbiſhops,, biſhops, co chapters, &c. 
1 heſe ſtepzo in the porſent <iſcontentes humour of 

. Ruh. Got 7. pl 1757. "May," p. 61. 8 
2*-Phert) wes por im 1536. See ſudtocy bf archbiſhop —_— p. 980. 


The authority of the convocation was indeed, in molt reſpects, inde- 
pendent of the beg and there wis no mala, which YAN 
the nt to berdilfelyed! upon We ee of the ouber, , 
4 Whitlocke, 373. * 
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che nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becauſe C N A P. 
not ratified by conſent of parliament, in whom all 8 
authority was now ſuppoſed to be centered. And 7000. 
nothing, beſides, could afford more ſubject of ridi- 
cule, than an oath, which contained an ef cetera in 
the midſt of it. 
Tux people, who generally abhorret the convoca- Diſcon- 
tion as much as they revered the parliament, could gun 
ſcarcely be reſtrained from inſulting and abuſing . 
this aſſembly; and the king was obliged to give 
them guards, in order to protect them'. An attack 
too was made during the night upon Laud, in his 
palace of Lambeth, by above 500 perſons; and he 
found .it neceſſary to fortify himſelf for his defence. 
A multitude, conſiſting of two thouſand ſectaries, 
| entered St. Paul's, where the high commiſſiòn then 
| fat; tore down the benches; and cried” out, Ns 
biſhop, no high commiſion ?. All theſe inſtances of 
diſcontent: were preſages of ſome great revolution; 
f had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient {kill to diſcern che 
danger, or ſufficient power to provide againſt it. 
Ix this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in vain 
that the king iſſued a declaration, in order to con- 
vince his people of the neceſſity, which he lay under, 
of diſſolving the laſt parliament *. - The chief topic 
on which he inſiſted, was, that the commons imi- | 
tated the bad example of all their predeceſſors of late | ' 
years, in making continual encroachments on his 4 
authority, in cenſuring his whole adminiſtration and ö 
conduct, in difcufling every circumſtance of public 
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d government, and in their indirect bargaining and 
1 contracting with their king for ſupply; as if no- N 
. thing ougkt to be given him but what he ſhould 1 
t purchaſe, either by quitting ſomewhat of his royal i 

prerogative, or by diminiſhing . and leſſening his J 
0 ſtanding revenue. Theſe practices, he ſaid, were |: 
d 


e Whitlocke, p. 330 ere. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 143. 
1 p. 65. t Ruſhworth, — lit, p. 1166. . 
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CHAP. contrary to the maxims of their anceſtors; and theſe 
5 —2 practices were totally incompatible with monarchy i j 
1660. Tux king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſi- 
dies, was obliged to have recourſe to other expedi- 
ents, in order to ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The 
eccleſiaſtical ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead ; and 
it ſeemed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould contribute 
to a war, which was in a great, meaſure of their 
own'raifing*. ' He borrowed money from his mini- 
ſters and courtiers; and ſo much was he beloved 
among them, that above 300,000. pounds were 
ſubſeribed in a few days: Though —.— ſurely 
could be more diſagrecable to a prince, full of dig- 
nity, than to be a burthen on his friends, inſtead of 
being a ſupport to them. Some attempts were made 
towards forcing a loan from the citizens; hut ſtill 
repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which was now be- 
come unconquerable/. A loan of 40,000 pounds 
was extorted from the Spaniſn merchants, ho had 
bullion in the Tower, expoſed to the attempts of 
the king. Coat and conduct- money for the ſoldiery 
was levied on the counties; an ancient practice“, 
but ſuppoſed to- be aboliſhed by the petition of 
right. All the pepper was bought from the Eaſt 
India company upon truſt, and ſold, at a great diſ- 
count, for ready money. A ſcheme was propoſed 
for coining two or three hundred thouſand pounds of 
baſe money. Such were the extremities to which 
Charles was reduced. The frefh difficulties which, 
amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes, were every day raiſed, 
with regard to the payment of ſhip- money, obliged 
him to Evert continual acts of authority, augmented 
the diſcontents of the — e incr His in- 
digenes and neceſſities . e 


i 


i See note Z] at the end of the volume. : * May, p- 43: 
1 Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 18s. m Idem, vol. oy p. 168. 
n May, p. 63. Rufn. vol. iii. p. 1216. May, p. 63. 
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Tur prefent expedients, however, enabled the CHAP. 
king, though with great difficulty, to march his . III 
army, conſiſting of 19, 000 foot and 2000, horſe *. 6%. 

The earl of Northumberland was appointed general: 
The earl of Strafford, who was called over from Ire 
land, lieutenant- general: Lord Conway, general of 
the horſe. A ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient to 
ſerve the putpoſes of this expedition. 

So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, 
that the Scottiſh army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, 
were ſooner ready than the king's; and they march- 
ed to the borders of England. To engage them to 
proceed, beſides their general knowledge of the ſe- 
cret diſeontents of that kingdom, lord Saville had 
forged a letter, in the name of ſix noblemen the 
moſt conſiderable of England, by which the Scots 
were invited to aſſiſt their neighbours, in procuring 

| a redreſs of grievances*. Notwithſtanding theſe 

- warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the cove- 
nanters ſtill preſerved the moſt pathetic and moſt 

| ſubmiſſive language; and entered England, they zeth Aug. 

f 

. 


ſaid, with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to 
the king's preſence, and lay their humble petition at 
his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they were 
_ oppoſed by a detachment of 4,500 men under Con- 
way, who ſeemed reſolute to diſpute with them the 
paſſage of the river. The Scots firſt entreated them, 
with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march 
to their gracious ſovereign; and then attacked them 
with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the 
reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſeized the 28th Ang. 
whole Engliſh army, that the forces at Newcaſtle Nut 
fled immediately to Durham; and not yet thinking 
themſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and re- 
treated into Yorkſhire *, 


LY uns Guts YE %. . 
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Tux Scots 'took- poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle; - and 
though ſofficiently” elated with their victory, they 
” preſerved exact diſcipline, and perſevered in their 
reſolution of paying for every thing, in order {till 
to maintain the appearance of an amicable corre- 
ſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at Vork; 


and they took care, after the advantage which they 


Treaty at 
Rippon. 


had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, 
duty, and fubmiſſion to his perſon, and they even 
made apologies, full of tor, and mays for 
theirJate victory. 

CHARLES was in à very diſtreſſed aShdinlbey: The 
nation was univerſally and highly diſcontented. The 
army was diſcouraged, and began likewiſe” to be 
diſcontented, both from the contagion of general 
diſguſt, and as an "excuſe for their miſbehaviour, 
which they were deſirous of repreſenting rather as 
want of will than of courage to fight. The . 
too Was quite exhauſted, and every expedient for 
ſupply had been tried to the uttetmoſt. No event 
had happened, but what might have been foreſeen 
as neceſſary, at leaſt as very probable; yet ſuch 
was the king's ſituation, that no proviſion could be 
made, nor Was even any. reſolution taken” aun 
ſueh an exigency. 9 11 DAE {2004 

— order to prevent the advance of dhe Scots 

him, the King agreed to a treaty, and named 


acer Engliſn moblemen,- who” met with eleven 


Seotriſh commiſſioners at Rippon. The earls of 
Hertford, Bedford, Saliſpury, Warwic, Eſſex, Hol. 
land, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the lords Kimbolton, 
Wharton, Dubſiriote; Paget, Broke, ' Saville, Pau- 
let, and Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by tlie 
King? all of them popular men, and conſequentiy 
ſuppoſed nowiſe averſe to the Scottiſh invaſion, or 


unacceptable to that nation“ . 


_ © Ruth, vol. iii. p. 1255. 1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 155. | 
— : 8 6 J # AN 


Ax addreſs arrived from the city of London, pe- CHAP. 
titioning for a parliament; the great point to which 1 
all men's projects at this time tended“. Twelve 1640. 
noblemen preſented a petition to the ſame purpoſe . 

But the king contented himſelf with ſummoning a 
t council of the peers at Vork; a meaſure which. 
had formerly. been taken in caſes of ſudden emer-. 
gency, but which, at preſent, could ſerve to little 
purpoſe. Perhaps the king, who dreaded, above all 
things the houſe of commons, and who expected. no 
ſupply from them on any reaſonable terms, thought 
that in his preſent diſtreſſes he might be enabled to 
levy: ſupplies by the authority of the peers alone. 


But the employing ſo long the plea of a neceſſity 


which. appeared diſtant and doubtful, rendered it 
impoſſible for him to avail, himſelf, of a neceſſity 
which was now at laſt become real, urgent, and in- 
emadlegsr e to h the yore il ict 
By Northumberland's ſickneſs the command, of 
the army had devolved on Strafford. This noble- 
man poſſeſſed more vigour of mind than the king 
or any of the council. He adviſed Charles rather 
to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to ſuch, unworthy 
terms as were likely to be impoſed upon him. The 
loſs ſuſtained at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſider- 
able; and though a panic had for the time ſeized 
the army, that event was nothing ſtrange among 
new levied troops; and the Scots being in the ſame 
condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
to a like accident. His opinion therefore was, that 
the king ſhould puſh forward, and attack the Scots, 
and bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and if he 
were ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal 
him, than what, from his inactivity, he would cer 
tainly be expoſed to. To ſhow how eaſy it would 


„ Ruſh. vol. ili. p. 1263. x Clarendon, vol, i. p. 146. 
Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1260. May, p. 66. Warwick, p. 151. 
7 Nalſon, vol. li. P: To | f 
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CHAP. be to execute this project, he ordered an aſſault to 


LIII. 


1640. 


be made on ſome quarters of the Scots, and he 
gained an advantage over them. No ceſſation of 
arms had as yet been agreed to during che treaty 
, ar Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, on account 
of this act of hoſtility. And when it was known 
that the officer who conducted the attack was a pa- 
piſt, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, 
for employing that | hated ſect in the murder-of * 
b ſubjects. 

Ir may be worthy of remark; that ſeveral mu- 
tinies had ariſen among the Engliſh troops, when 
marching to join the army; and ſome officers had 
been murdered, merely on ſuſpicion of their being 

papiſts: . The petition of right had aboliſhed all 

2 law; and by an inconvenience which na- 
turally attended the plan, as yet new and unformed, 
of regular and rigid liberty, it was found abſolutely 
inpotiible for the generals to govern the army, by 
all the authority which the king could legally con- 
Hofer upon them. The lawyers had declared, that 
ciara law could not be exerciſed,” except in the 
vytty preſence of an enemy; and becauſe it had been 
found neceſſary to execute a mutineer, the generals 
thought it adviſable, for their own ſafety, to apply 
ſor a pardon from the crown. This weakneſs, how- 
ever, was carefully concealed from the army; and 
lord Conway ſaid, that if any lawyer were ſo im- 
prudent as to diſcover the ſecret to the ſoldiers, it 
would be neceſſary inſtantly to refute him, and to 
hang the lawyer himſelf by ſentence of a court- 
martial *. a 

Ax army new levied, undiſciplined, frightened, 
ſeditious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper au- 
thority, was very unfit for withſtanding a victorious 

and high- ſpirited enemy, and retaining in ſubjection 
a diſcontented and zealous nation. 


z Clarendon, vol. i. p. 169. a Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 110, 
1197 1192, &c. May, p. 64. b Ruſh, vol. ti. p. 1199. 
4 CHARLES, 
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CHARLES, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the CHAP. 


) 
e torrent, at laſt determined to yield to it: And as he — 
f forcſaw that the great council of the peers would ad- 1640. 
y viſe him to call a parliament, he told them in his on Sept. 
t firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken this reſolution. c&ounci of 
1 He informed them likewiſe, that the queen, in the peers, 
R a letter which ſhe had written to him, had very 
1 earneſtly recommended that meaſure. This 
$ prince, who was extremely attached to his conſort, 
and who paſſionately wiſhed to render her popular 
— in the nation, forgot not, amidſt all his diſtreſs, the 
n intereſts of his domeſtic tenderneſs s. 
d In order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the king was 
7 obliged, in order to ſave the northern counties, to pay 
l his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a 
- loan of 200, ooo pounds. And the peers at York, 
b . whoſe: authority was now much greater than that of 
y their - ſovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt ©. 80 
y low was this prince en en in De eyes of his 
|= on ſubject ds 
it As many difficulties ocufed in ak negotiation 
e with the Scots, it was propoſed to transfer the 
n treaty from Rippon to London: A propoſal willingly 
ls embtaced by that -nationy who were now ſure of 
y treating with advantage, in a place where the king, 
„ they fore ſaw, would be in a manner a priſoner, in 
d the midſt of his implacable enemies, and their de- 
1- termined friends ©. h TOY D100 
it bf | 1 51710 
0 | © Clarendon, vol. i. p. 154. Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 1253. 


4 Ruſh, vol, iii. p. 1279. © Ibid, p. 1395» 
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-l ions! Is batuor eto 16 ego 1691 5 
cHAP. FIVHE! cauſes of diſguſt which, för above thirty 
LIV. II years, had daily been multiplying in England, 
8 were now come to full maturity, and threatened the 
kingdom with ſome great revolution or convulſion. 
The uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative 
and: privilege had been eagerly diſputed during that 
whole period; and in every controverſy between 
22 people, the queſtion, however doubtful, 
ad always been decided by each party in favour of 
| its own pretenſions. Loo lightly, perhaps, moved 
by the appearance of neceſſity, the king had even 
aſſumed powers incompatible with the principles of 
limited government, and had rendered it impoſſible 
for his moſt zealous partiſans entirely to juſtify his 
conduct, except by topics ſo unpopular, that they 
| were more fitted, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's 
8: minds, to inflame, than appeaſe, the general diſcon- 


i 1 


a tent. Thoſe) great ſupports! of public authority, 
. law and religion, had likewiſe, by the unbounded 
5 compliance» of judges and prelates, loſt much of 
14 their influence over the people; or rather had in a 
Wi great meaſure gone over to the ſide of faction, and 
0 * bonis197; authoriſed 
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authoriſed the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion, CHAP. 


The nobility, alſo, whom the king had no means 


of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to . 


their rank, had been ſeized with the general diſcon- 
tent, and unwarily threw themſelves into the ſcale 
which already began too much to preponderate, 
Senſible of ſome incroachments which had been 
made by royal authority, men entertained no jea- 
louſy of the commons, . whoſe enterpriſes for the ac- 
quiſition of power had ever been covered with the 
appearance of public good, and had hitherto gone 
no farther than ſome diſappointed efforts and endea- 
yours. The progreſs. of the Scottiſh malcontents 
reduced the crown to an entire dependence for ſup- 
ply: Their union with the popular party in England 
brought great acceſſion of authority to the latter: 
The near proſpect of ſucceſs rouſed all latent mur- 


murs and pretenſions which had hitherto been 7 9 


in ſuch violent conſtraint: And the torrent of ge- 


neral inclination and opinion ran ſo ſtrongly againſt 
the court, that the king was in no ſituation to refuſe 
any reaſonable demands of the popular leaders, either 


—ů— 
1640. 


for defining or limiting the powers of his preroga- 


uve. Even many exorbitant claims, in his preſent 
ſituation, would probably be made, and muſt neceſ- 


farily be complied with. 14 


Tu triumph of the malcontents over the chureli 
was not yet ſo immediate or certain. Though the 


1 


political and religious puritans mutually lent aſſiſt- 


ance to each other, there were many who joined the 


— 
* 


former, yet declined all connexion with the latter. 


The hierarchy had been eſtabliſned in England ever 
ſince the reformation: The Romiſh church, in all 


* 


ages, had carefully maintained that form of ecclen 


ſiaſtical governchent: The ancient fathers tob bore 


— 


teftimony to epiſcopal! juriſdiction: And though 
parity may ſeem at firſt to have had place among 
Chriſtian paſtors, the period during which it pre- 
Vailed was ſo ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of it 


remained 
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remained in hiſtory. The biſhops and their more 
ealous partiſans inferred thence the divine indefeiz. 
able right of prelacy : Others regarded that inſtitu- 
tion as venerable and uſeful: And if the love of 
novelty led ſome to adopt the new rites and diſci- 
pline of the puritans, the reverence to antiquity 
retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and 

overnment of the church, It behoved, therefore, 
the zealous innovators in patliament to proceed with 
ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all mea- 
fures which reduced the powers of the crown, - they 
hoped to diſarm the king, whom they juſtly re- 
pared, from principle, inclination, and policy, to 

e the determined mon of the hierarchy. By de- 
claiming againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and 
2 of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry 
the nation, from a hatred of their perſons, to an 
oppolition againſt their office and character. And 
when men were inliſted in party, it would not be 
difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees 
into many meaſures, for which they formerly enter- 
tained the greateſt averſion. Though the new ſec- 
taries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of the 
nation, they were inflamed, as 1s ufual among inno- 
yators, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
unſurmountable paſſion, diſguifed ro themſelves, as 
well as to others, under the appearance of holy fer- 
vours, was well qualified to make profelytes, and 
to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And 
one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active in- 
duſtry, to ſurmount the indolent efforts of many 
ſober and reaſonable antagoniſts. 

Wurx the nation, therefore, was ſo generally 
diſcontented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of 
any deſign to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder that almoſt all elections ran in favour of 
thoſe who, by their high pretenſions to piety and 
4 had encouraged the national prejudices. 


t is a uſual compliment to regard the king's in- 
clination 
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clination in the choice. of a ſpeaker; and Charles CHA P. 


had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of 
London, to that important truſt: But ſo little inter- 
eſt did the crown at that time poſſeſs in the nation, 
that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not 
only in London, but in every other place where it 
was attempted: And the king was obliged to make 
the choice of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of 
ſome character, but not ſufficiently qualified for ſo 
high and difficult an office“. 
Taz eager expectations of men with regard to a 
iament, ſummoned at fo critical a juncture, and 


during ſuch general diſcontents ; a parliament which, 


from the ſituation” of public affairs, could not be 


2 


abruptly diſſolved, and which was to execute every 


1640. 


Meeting of 
the long 
parlia- 
ment. 


thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; theſe 


motives, fo important and intereſting, engaged the 
attendance of all the members; and the houſe ob 


commons was never obſerved to be, from the be- 
ginning, ſo full and numerous. Without any in- 
terval, therefore, they entered upon buſineſs, and, 


by unanimons conſent, they immediately ſtruck 2 


blow which may in a manner be regarded as deci- 
five. HSI, al | 10100 291181 

Tur earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief 
miniſter, both on account of the credit which he 
poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence 
of accidents, this man laboured under the ſevere 
hatred of all the three nations which compoſed the 
Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, 'whole authority 


now ran extremely high, looked on him as the capi- 


tal enemy of their country, and one whoſe counſels 
and influence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. 
He had engaged the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
vance large fubſidies, in order to ſupport a war 
agatnft them: He had levied an army of gooo men, 


OF Clirendon, vol. i. p. 169. EC: (TON 
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He had obliged the Scots, who lived under his go- 
vernment, to renounce the covenant, their national 
idol: He had, in Ireland, proclaimed the Scottiſh 
covenanters rebels and traitors, even before the 
king had iſſued any ſuch declaration againſt them in 
England: And he had ever diſſuaded his maſter 


againſt the late treaty and ſuſpenſion of arms, which 


he regarded as dangerous and diſhonourable, 80 
avowed and violent were the Scots in their reſent. 
ment of all theſe meaſures, that they had refuſed to 
ſend commiſſioners to treat at Vork, as was at firſt 
propoſed; becauſe, they ſaid, the lieutenant of Ire. 
their capital enemy, being general of the 
king's forces, had there the chief command and 
authority: 

STRArrokp, firſt as vidbiplary; «en as lord et. 
tenant, had governed Ireland during eight years 
with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but 
with very little popularity. In a nation ſo averſe to 
the Engliſh' government and religion, theſe very 
virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the public 
hatred. The manners too and character of this 
great man, though to all full of courteſy, and to his 
friends full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, 
rigid, and ſevere. His authority and influence 
during the time of his government, had been un- 
limited; but no ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, that 
the concealed averſion of the nation blazed up at 
once, and the Iriſh parhament uſed every expeuſent 
to aggravate the charge againſt him. | 

Tar univertal diſcontent which prevailed in Eng- 


land againſt the court, was all pointed towards the 


carl of Strafford; though without any particular 
reaſon, but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate 
whom the king moſt favoured and moſt truſted. 


His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune 
conſiderable: 
cat elevation. 


Vet envy attended his ſudden and 


And his former aſſociates in po- 
pular 
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pular counſels, finding that he owed his advance © AP. 
ment to the deſertion of their - cauſe, repreſented ; 
him as the great apoſtate of the .commonwealth, 1640. 
whom it behoved them to ſacrifice as a victim to 
public juſtice. 

STRAFFORD, ſenſible of the load of popular pre- 
judices under which he laboured, would gladly have 
declined attendance-in parliament; and he begged 
the king's permiſſion-to withdraw himſelf to his go- 
vernment of Ireland, at leaſt to rernain at the head 
of the army in Yorkſhire ; where many opportuni- 
ties, he hoped, would offer, by reaſon of his dif- 
tance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. But 
Charles, who had entire confidence in the earl's ca- 
pacity, thought that his counſels would be extremely 
uſeful during the critical ſeſſion which approached. 
And when Strafford ſtill inſiſted on the danger of 
his appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enemies, the 
king, little apprehenſive that his own authority was 
ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and 
aſſured him, that not a hair of his head ſhould be 
touched by the parliament®. | 

No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, than a ::th Nor. 
concerted attack was made upon him in the houſe 
of commons. Pym, in à long, ſtudied diſcourſe, 


6 divided into many heads after his manner, enume- 
1 rated all the grievances under which the nation 
n laboured; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſ— 
It ſions, inferred, that a deliberate plan had been 
it formed of changing entirely the frame of govern- 


| ment, and ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties 
15 of the kingdom. Could any thing, he ſaid, in- Stafford 
e creaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous and cri- PP 
ir minal a project, it would be to find, that, during 
e the reign of the beſt of princes, the conſtitution 
. had been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, and 
e 
d 


that the virtues of the king had been ſeduced by 


s Whitlecke, p. 36. > Id, ibid. 
wicked 
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CHAP. wicked and pernicious counſel. We muſt inquire, 
added he, from what fountain theſe, waters of bitter. 


1 ——— 
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more perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endea- 
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neſs flow; and though doubtleſs many evil counſel- 
lors will be found to have, contributed their endeg- 
vours, yet is there one who challenges the infamous 
pre- eminence, and who, by his courage, enterpriſe, 
and capacity, is entitled to the firſt place among 
theſe betrayers of their country. He 1s the Earl of 
Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of the 
council of York, who in both places, and in all 
other provinces, where he has been entruſted with 
authority, has raiſed ample monuments of tyranny, 
and will appear from a ſurvey. of his actions to be 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary counſel. Some 
inſtances of imperious expreſſions; as well as actions, 
were given by Pym; who afterwards entered into a 


voured to expoſe his whole character and manners, 
The auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the 
purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his breaſt 
altogether inacceſſible to. the tender paſſions, or 
ſecured him from the dominion of the fair; and in 
that ſullen age, when the irregularities of pleaſure 
were more reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, 
theſe weakneſſes were thought worthy of being 
mentioned, together with his treaſons, before ſo 
great an aſſembly. And, upon the whole, the ora- 
tor concluded, that it belonged to the houſe to pro- 
vide a remedy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to 
prevent the farther miſchiefs juſtly to be appre- 
hended from the influence which this man had ac- 
quired over the meaſures and counſels of their ſove- 
rel n , : 

Sn John Clotworthy, an Iriſh gentleman, fir John 
Hotham of Yorkſhire, and many others, entered 
into the ſame topics: And, after ſeveral hours ſpent 
in bitter invective, when the doors were locked in 
order to prevent all diſcovery of their purpole ; it 


i Clarendon, vol, i. P- 172. 
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was moved in conſequence of the reſolution ſecretly 
taken, that Strafford ſhould immediately be im- 

ched of high treaſon. This motion was received 
with univerſal approbation ; nor was there, in all 
the debate, one perſon that offered to ſtop the tor- 


rent by any teſtimony in favour of the earl's con- 


duct. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be 
his enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to conſider, 
whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their 


proceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee many of 


thoſe particulars which had been mentioned, before 
they Gat up an accuſation againſt him. It was in- 
geniouſly anſwered by Pym, that ſuch a delay 
might probably blaſt all their hopes, and put it out 
of their power to proceed any farther in the proſe- 
cution : That when Strafford ſhould learn, that fo 
many of his enormities were diſcovered, his con- 
ſcience would dictate his condemnation; and fo 
oreat was his power and credit, he would imme- 
diately procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or 
attempt ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own 
preſervation : That the commons were only accuſers, 


not judges; and it was the province of the peers to 


determine, whether ſuch a complication of enormous 
crimes, in one perſon, did not amount to the higheſt 
crime known by the law *. Without farther de- 
bate, the impeachment was voted : Pym was choſen 
to carry it up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe ac- 
companied him on fo agreeable an errand: And 
Strafford, who had juſt entered the houſe of peers, 
and who little expected fo ſpeedy a proſecution, was 
immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into 
cuſtody, with ſeveral ſymptoms of violent prejudice 
in his judges, as well as in his proſecutors, 

In the inquiry concerning grievances and in tlte 
cenſure of paſt meaſures, Laud could not long 
elcape the ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons ; who 
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were led too, in their accuſation of that prelate, as 
well by their prejudices againſt his whole order, as 
by the extreme antipathy which his intemperate zeal 
had drawn upon him. After a deliberation, which 
ſcarcely laſted half an hour, an impeachment of high 
treaſon was voted againſt this ſubject, the firſt, both 


in rank and in favour, throughout the kingdom. 


Thovgh this incident, conſidering the example of 


Strafford's impeachment and the preſent diſpoſition 


of the nation and parliament, needed be no ſurpriſe 
to him ; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, when 


the accuſation was preſented. The commons them- 


ſelves, he faid, though his accuſers, did not believe 


him guilty of the crimes with which they charged him: 
An indiſcretion which next day, upon more mature 
deliberation, he defired leave to retract ; but ſo little 
favourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this 
advantage or indulgence. Laud alſo was imme- 
diately, upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from 
parliament, and committed to cuſtody *, 

Tux capital article inſiſted on againſt theſe two 
great men, was the deſign which the commons ſup- 
poſed to have been formed, of ſubverting the laws and 
conſtitution of England, and introducing arbitrary 
and unlimited authority into the kingdom. Of all 
the king's miniſters, no one was ſo obnoxious in this 
reſpect as the lord keeper Finch. He it was, who, 
being ſpeaker in the king's third parliament, had 
left the chair, and refuſed to put the queſtion when 
ordered by the houſe. The extrajudicial opinion of 
the judges in the caſe of ſhip- money, had been pro- 
gured by his intrigues, perſuaſions, and even me- 


naces. In all unpopular and illegal meaſures, he 


was ever moſt active; and he was even believed to 
have declared publicly, that while he was keeper an 
order of council ſhould always, with him, be equi- 
valent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure 
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of the commons, he deſired to be heard at their har. 
He proſtrated himſelf with all humility before them; 
but this ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An im- 
achment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape 
their fury, he thought proper ſecretly to withdraw, 
and retire into Holland. As he was not eſteemed 
equal to Strafford, or even to Laud, either in capa- 
city or in fidelity to his maſter, it was generally be- 
lieved that his eſcape had been connived at by the 
popular leaders", His impeachment, however, in 
his abſence, was carried up to the houſe of peers. 

SIR Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a 
creature of Laud's; a ſufficient reaſon for his being 
extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was ſe- 
cretly ſuſpected too of the crime of popery ; and it 
was known that, from complaiſance ro the queen, 
and indeed in compliance with the king's maxims of 
government, he had granted many indulgences - to 
catholics, and had figned warrants for the pardon of 
prieſts, and their delivery from confinement. Grim- 
ſtone, a popular member, called him, in the hovle, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of Baby- 
lon”, Finding that the ſcrutiny of the commons 
was pointing towards him, and being ſenſible that 
England was no longer a place of ſafety for men 
of his character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape into 
France *, 

Tavs, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, 
not oppoſed, or rather ſeconded by the peers, had 
produced ſuch a revolution in the government, that 
the two moſt powerful and molt favoured miniſters 
of the king were thrown into the Tower, and daily 
expected to be tried for their life : Two other mi- 


niſters had, by flight alone, ſaved themſelves fram 
a like fate: All the king's ſervants ſaw that no pro- 


m Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. Whitlocke, p. 38. Rufhworth, vol. i. 
p. 129. 136. n Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 122. 
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tection could be given them by their maſter: A 
new juriſdiction was erected in the nation; and be- 
fore that tribunal all thoſe trembled, who had before 
exulted moſt in their credit and authority. 

War rendered the power of the commons more 
formidable was, the extreme prudence with which it 
was conducted. Not content with the authority 
which they had acquired by attacking theſe great 
miniſters, they were reſolved to render the moſt 
conſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
Though the idol of the people, they determined to 
fortify themſelves hkewiſe with terrors, and to over- 
awe thoſe who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the 
falling ruins of monarchy. 

_ DvuriNG the late military operations, ſeveral 
powers had been exerciſed by the lieutenants and 
deputy-lieutenants of counties: And theſe powers, 
though neceſſary for the defence of the nation, and 
even warranted by all former precedent, yet not be- 
ing authoriſed by ſtatute, were now voted to be il- 


legal; and the perſons who had aſſumed them, de- 


clared delinguents. This term was newly come into 
yogue,: and expreſſed-a degree and ſpecies of guilt 
not exactly known or aſcertained. In conſequence 
of that determination, many of the nobility and 
prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as 
they juſtly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, 


unexpectedly found themſelves involved in the crime 


of delinquency. And the commons reaped, this 
multiplied advantage by their vote : They difarmed 
the crown; they eſtabliſhed-the maxims of rigid law 
and liberty; and they ſpread the terror of their own 
authority... | | 

Tur writs for ſhip-money had been directed to 
the ſheriffs, who were required, and even obliged 
under feyere penalties, to. afſeſs the ſums upon in- 
dividuals, and to levy them by their authority: Yet 


? Clarendon, vol. i. p. 176. 
were 


— S 


L 


fine of 150,000 pounds. 


CHARLES I. 
were all the ſheriffs and all thoſe who had been 


employed in that illegal ſervice, voted, by a very 
rigorous ſentence, to. be delinquents. The king, 
by the maxims of law, could do no wrong: His 
miniſters and ſervants, of whatever degree, in caſe 
of any violation of the conſtitution, were alone 
culpable ?. | 


ALL the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, who 


had been employed during ſo many. years in levying 
tonnage and poundage, and the new impoſitions, 
were likewiſe declared criminals, and were after- 
wards glad to compound for a pardon by paying a 

Every diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the 
ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion courts, which, 
from their very conſtitution, were arbitrary, under- 
went a ſevere ſcrutiny : And all thoſe who had con- 
curred in ſuch ſentences, were voted to be liable to 
the penalties of law*. No miniſter of the king, no 
member of the council, but found himſelf expoſed 
by this deciſion. | 

THe judges who had given their vote againſt 
Hambden, in the trial of ſhip-money, were accuſed 
before the peers, and obliged to find ſurety for their 
appearance. Berkeley, a judge of the king's bench, 
was ſeized by order of the houſe, even when ſitting 
in his tribunal; and all men ſaw with aſtoniſnment 
the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſdiction ®, 

TRE ſanction of the lords and commons, as well 
as that of the king, was declared neceſſary for the 
confirmation of eccleſiaſtical canons . And this 
judgment, it muſt be confeſſed, however reaſon- 
able, at leaſt uſcful, it would have been difficult to 
juſtify by any precedent *. But the preſent was no 
| time 

q Clarendon, vol. i. p. 176. 7 Thid. p. 177. 

* Whitlocke, p. 39. t Nalſon, vol, i. p. 678. 

An act of parliament, 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19. allowed the con- 
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time for queſtion or diſpute. That deciſion, which 
aboliſhed all legiſlative power except that of parlia- 
ment, was requiſite for completing the new plan of 
liberty, and rendering it quite uniform and ſyſte- 
matical. Almoſt all the bench of biſhops, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had 
voted in the late convocation, found themſelves 
expoſed by theſe new principles to the imputation 
of delinquency”. . STI PO 

Taz moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, 
and the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of mono- 
polies, ſo ſolemnly ' aboliſhed, after reiterated en- 
deavours, by a recent act of parliament. Senſible 
of this unhappy meaſure, the king had of himſelf 
recalled, during the time of his firſt expedition 
againſt Scotland, many of theſe oppreſſive patents; 
and the reft were now annulled by authority of par- 
hament, and every one who was concerned in them 
declared delinquents. The commons carried ſo far 
their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they 
aſſumed a power which had formerly been ſeldom 
practiſed®, and they expelled all their members who 
were monopoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by 
which, beſides increaſing their own privileges, they 


weakened ſtill farther the very ſmall party which the 


king ſecretly retained in the houſe. Mildmay, a 
notorious monopoliſt, yet having aſſociated himſelf 


with the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his 


feat. In all queſtions indeed of elections, no ſteddy 


of ſubmiſſion to that prince, the clergy bound themſelves to enact no 
canons without the king's. conſent. The parliament was never men- 
tioned nor thought of. Such pretenſions as the commons advanced 


at preſent, would, in any former age, have been deemed ſtrange 


uſurpations. 11 | 

w Clarendon, vol. i. p. 206. Whitlocke, p. 37. Ruſh. vol. v. 
p. 235. 359. Nalſon, vol. i. p. $07. 

* Lord Clarendon ſays it was intirely new: but there are inſtances 
of it in the reign of Elizabeth. D'Ewes, p. 296, 352. There are 
alſo inſtances in the reign of James, | 
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rule of deciſion was obſerved; and nothing farther CHAP. 
- was regarded than the affections and attachments of EY. 
the parties. Men's paſſions were too much heated 164. 
to be ſhocked with any inſtance of injuſtice, which 
ſerved ends ſo popular as thoſe which were purſued 
by this houſe of commons. TH 
Tux whole ſovereign power being thus in a man- 
ner transferred to the commons, and the govern- 
ment, without any ſeeming violence or diſorder, 
being changed in a moment from a monarchy al- 
moſt abſolute, to a pure democracy; the popular 
leaders ſeemed willing for ſome time to ſuſpend 
their active vigour, and to conſolidate their autho- 
rity, ere they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of 
it. Every day produced ſome new harangue on paſt 
grievances. The deteſtation of former uſurpations, 
was farther enlivened: The jealouſy of liberty 
rouſed : And agreeably to the ſpirit of free govern- 
ment, no leſs indignation - was excited, by the view 
of a violated conſtitution, than by the ravages of 
the moſt enormous tyranny. | | 
THis was the time when genius and capacity of 
all kinds, freed from the reſtraint of authority, and 
nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began 
to exert: themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the 
public. Then was celebrated the ſagacity of Pym, 
more fitted for uſe than ornament; matured, not 
chilled by. his advanced age and long experience : 
Then was diſplayed the mighty ambition of Hamb- 
den, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, from former 
conſtraint; ſupported by courage, conducted by 
2238 embelliſhed by modeſty; but whether 
ounded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is 
ſtill, from his untimely end, left doubtful and un- 
certain: Then too were known the dark, ardent, 
and dangerous character of St. John; the impetu- 
ous ſpirit of Hollis, violent and ſincere, open and 
J Clarendon, vol. i. p. 176. 
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CHAP. entire in his enmities and in his friendſhips; the 


* 


enthuſiaſtic genius of young Vane, extravagant in 
the ends which he purſued, ſagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed; incited by the 
appearances of religion, negligent of the duties of 
morality. | Fae 

So little apology would be received for paſt mea- 
ſures, ſo contagious the general ſpirit of diſcontent, 
that even men of the moſt moderate tempers, and 
the moſt attached to the- church and monarchy, ex- 
erted themſelves. with the utmoſt vigour in the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and in proſecuting the authors 


of them. The lively and animated Digby diſplayed 


his eloquence. on this occafion, the firm and un- 


daunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. In 
this liſt too of patriot royaliſts are found the virtuous 
name of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their 
ultimate views and intentions, theſe men differed 


widely from the former; in their preſent actions and 


diſcourſes, an entire concurrence and unanimity 


was obſerved. e yo 
By the daily harangues and invectives againſt 
illegal uſurpations, not only the houſe of commons 
inflamed themſelves with the higheſt animoſity 
againſt the court: The nation caught new fire from 
the popular leaders, and ſeemed now to have made 
the firſt diſcovery of the many ſuppoſed diforders in 
the government. While the law in ſeveral in- 
ſtances ſeemed to be violated, they went no farther 
than ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted 
up into rage and fury, as ſoon as the conſtitution 
was thought to be reſtored to its former integrity 
and vigour, The capital eſpecially, being the ſeat 
of parliament, was highly animated, with the, ſpirit 
of mutiny, and diſaffection. Tumults were daily 
raiſed; ſeditious aſſemblies encouraged; and every 
man neglecting his own buſineſs was wholly intent 
on the defence of liberty and religion. By 
13 N | ſtronger 
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ſtronger contagion, the popular affections were C H Af. 


communicated from breaſt to breaſt, in this place 
of general rendezvous and ſociety. 

Taz harangues of members, now firſt publiſhed 
and diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt the 
king's adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over 
to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the 
commons arbitrarily ſettled in all the conſiderable 
churches, reſounded with faction and fanaticiſm. 
Vengeance was fully taken for the long ſilence and 
conſtraint, in which, by the authority of Laud and 
the high commiſſion, theſe preachers had been re- 
tained, The preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve, 
ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their ſedi- 
tious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or 
eloquence of compoſition, Noife and fury, cant 
and hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhetoric which, dur- 
ing this tumult of various prejudices and paſſions, 
could be heard or attended to. 


Taz ſentence which had been executed againſt. 


Prynne, Baſtwic, and Burton, now ſuffered a revi- 
fal from parliament. Theſe libellers,, far from be- 
ing tamed by the rigorous puniſhments which they 
had undergone, ſhowed ſtill a diſpoſition of repeat- 
ing their offence ; and the miniſters were afraid leſt 
new ſatires ſhould iſſue from their priſons, and ſtill 
farther inflame the prevailing diſcontents. By an 
order, therefore, of council, they had been carried 
to remote priſons ; Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to 
Jerſey, Burton. to Guernſey ; all acceſs to them was 
denied ; and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink, and 
paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence for theſe 
additional - puniſhments was immediately reverſed 
in an arbitrary manner by the commons: Even the 
firſt ſentence, upon examination, was declared ille- 
gal: And the judges who paſſed it were ordered to 
make reparation to the ſufferers *, When the pri- 


2 Nalſon, vol. i. p. 483. May, p. 79. 
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CHAP. ſoners landed in England, they were received and 


entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affec- 
tion, were attended by a mighty confluence of 
company, their charges were borne with great mag- 
nificence, and liberal -preſents beſtowed on them, 
On their approach to any town, all the inhabitants 
crowded to receive them, and welcomed their re- 
ception with ſhouts and acclamations. Their train 
ſtill increaſed, as they drew nigh to London. Some 
miles from the city, the zealots of their party met 
them in great multitudes, and attended their tri- 
umphant entrance: Boughs were carried in this tu- 
multuous proceſſion; the roads were ſtrewed with 
flowers; and amidſt the higheſt exultations of joy, 
were intermingled loud and virulent invectives 
againſt the prelates, who had fo cruelly perſecuted 
ſuch godly perſonages*. The more ignoble theſe 
men were, the more ſenſible was the inſult upon 
royal authority, and the more dangerous was the 
ſpirit of diſaffection and mutiny, which it diſco- 
vered among the people. 
LILBZURNE, Leighton, and every one . had 
n puniſhed for ſeditious libels during the preced- 
adminiſtration, now recovered their liberty, and 
were decreed damages from the judges and mini- 


ſters of juſtice ?. 


Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation 
enſured impunity to all libellers: A new method 
of framing and diſperſing hbels was invented by 
the leaders of popular diſcontent. ; Petitions to 
parliament were drawn, | craving . redreſs againſt 

icular grievances; and when a ſufficient num- 
ber of 5k were procured, the petitions 
were preſented, to the commons, and imme- 
OO publiſhed, Theſe petitions became n 


2 TOPITE vol. i. p. 199, 200, &c. Naſon; vol, i, p. 570. 
May, p. 80. 
d Ruſh. vol. v. . 228. . vol. i. p. S % 
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bonds of affociation among the ſubſcribers, and C 3 AP. 


ſeemed to give undoubred ſanction and autho- 
rity to the complaints which they contained. 

IT is pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the 
royal cauſe ©, and is even aſſerted by the king him- 
ſelf in a declaration, that a moſt difingenuous or 
rather criminal practice prevailed, in conducting 


many of theſe addrefſes. A petition was firſt fram- 


ed; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of charac- 
ter willingly ſubſcribed. The names were after- 
wards torn off, and affixed to another petition, which 
ſerved better the ＋ of the popular faction. 
We may judge of the wild fury which prevailed 


— 
1640. 


throughout the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an im- 


poſture, which affected ſuch numbers of people, 
could be openly practiſed, without drawing infamy 
and ruin upon the managers. * 

So many grievances were offered, both by the 
members, and by petitions without-doors, that the 
houſe was divided into above forty committees, 
charged, each of them, with the examination of 
ſome particular violation of law and liberty, which 
had been complained of. Beſides the general com- 
mittees of rehgion, trade, privileges, laws ; many 
ſubdiviſions of theſe were framed, and a ſtrict ſcru- 
tiny was every-where carried on. It is to be re- 
marked, that, before the beginning of this century, 
when the commons aſſumed leſs influence and autho- 
nity, complaints of grievances were uſually pre- 
ſented to the houſe, by any members who had had 
particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe ge- 
neral committees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial 
courts, had not then been eſtabliſhed; and we find 
that the king, in a former declaration“, complains 


: Dugdale. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 203+ 4 Huſb. Col. p. 536. 
e Publiſhed on diſſolving the third parliament, , See Parl. Hiſt. 
ol. viii. p. 347. 0 Parks 
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loudly of this innovation, ſo little favourable to 
royal authority. But never was ſo much multiplied 
as at preſent, the uſe of theſe committees; and the 
commons, though - themſelves the greateſt innova- 
tors, employed the uſual artifice of complaining 
againſt innovations, and pretending to recover the 
ancient and eſtabliſhed government. 125 

From the reports of their committees, the houſe 
daily paſſed votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed 
the court, and inflamed and animated the nation. 


Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the 


regard to the conſtitution, 


ſentence againſt Hambden cancelled; the court of 
York aboliſhed ; compoſitions for knighthood ſtig- 
matized ; the enlargement of the foreſts condemn. 
ed; patents for monopolies annulled ; and every 
late meaſure of adminiſtration treated with reproach 
and obloquy. To-day, a ſentence of the ſtar- 
chamber was exclaimed againſt: To-morrow, a 
decree of the high- commiſſion. Every diſcretionary 
act of council was repreſented as arbitrary and ty- 
rannical ; and the general inference was ſtill incul- 
cated, that a formed deſign had been laid to ſub. 
yert the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom. 
From neceſſity, the king remained entirely paſ- 
five during all theſe violent operations, The few 
ſervants, who continued faithful to him, were ſeized 
with aſtoniſhment at the rapid progreſs made by 
the commons in power and popularity, and were 
glad, by their unactive and inoffenſive behaviour, 
to compound for impunity. The torrent riſing to 
ſo dreadful and unexpected a height, deſpair ſeized 
all thoſe, who from intereſt or habit were moſt at- 
tached to monarchy. And as for thoſe who main- 
tained their duty to the rü merely from their 
ey ſeemed by their 
concurrence to ſwell that inundation which began 
already to deluge every thing. You have taken 
te the whole machine of government in * 
at 


f Ruſhworth, vol. iii. p. 1295. 
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ſaid Charles in a diſcourſe to the parliament; “ a CHAP, 


« practice frequent with ſkilful artiſts, when they 
« defire to clear the wheels from any ruſt which 
« may have grown upon them. The engine,” 
continued he, © may again be reſtored to its former 
« uſe and motions, provided it be put up entire; 
« ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.” But this was 


LIV. 


1640. 


fr from the intention of the commons. The ma- 


chine they thought, with ſome reaſon, was incum- 
bered with many wheels and ſprings, which retarded 
and croſſed its operations, and deſtroyed its utility. 
Happy ! had they proceeded with moderation, and 
been contented, 1n their preſent plenitude of power, 
to remove ſuch parts only as might juſtly be deemed 
ſuperfluous and incongruous. 

Ix order to maintain that high authority which 
they had acquired, the commons, beſides confound- 
ing and overawing their opponents, judged it requi- 
fite to inſpire courage into their friends and adhe- 
rents ; particularly into the Scots, and the religious 
puritans, to whoſe aſſiſtance and good offices they 
were already ſo much beholden. 

No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern 
counties, than they laid aſide their firſt profeſſions, 
which they had not indeed means to ſupport, of 
paying for every thing; and in order to prevent the 
deſtructive expedient of plunder and free quarters, 
the country conſented to give them a regular con- 
tribution of 850 pounds a-day, in full of their ſub- 
fiſtencef. The parliament, that they might relieve 
the northern counties from ſo grievous a burden, 
agreed to remit pay to the Scottiſh, as well as to 
the Engliſh army ; and becauſe ſubſidies would be 
levied too ſlowly for ſo urgent an occaſion, money 
was borrowed from the citizens upon the ſecurity of 
particular members. Iwo ſubſidies, a very ſmall ſum*, 


8 It appears that a ſubſidy 
was now fallen to 50,000 pounds. 
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were at firſt voted ; and as the intention of this ſup⸗ 
ply was to indemnify the members, who, by their 
private, had ſupported public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hold of, and the money waz 
ordered to be paid, not into the treaſury, but to 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament : A practice 
which, as it diminiſhed the authority of the crown, 
was willingly embraced, and was afterwards conti. 
nued by the commons, with regard to every branch 
of revenue which they granted to the king. The 
invaſion of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of 
aſſembling the parliament: The preſence of their 
army reduced the king to that total ſubjection in 
which he was now held : The commons, for this 
reaſon, openly profeſſed their intention of retaining 
theſe invaders, till all their own enermes ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. /. 
cannot yet ſpare the Scots, ſaid Strode plainly in the 
houſe ; the ſons of Zeruiab are flill too ſtrong for 
115 An alluſion to a paſſage of ſcripture, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Eighty thouſand 
pounds a month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence 
of the two armies; a ſum much greater than the 
ſubject had ever been accuſtomed, in any former 
period, to pay to the public. And though ſeveral 
ſubſidies, together with a poll-tax, were from time 
to time voted to anſwer the charge; the commons 
{till took care to be in debt, in order to render the 


"continuance of the ſeſſion the more neceſſary. 


Tur Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the mal- 
content party in England, no wonder they were 


courted with the moſt vuͤlimited complaiſance and 


the moſt important ſervices. The king having, in 
his firſt ſpeech, called them rebels, obſerved that 
he had given great offence to the parliament; and 


he was immediately obliged to ſoften, and even re- 


tract the expreſſion. The Scottiſn commiſſioners, 


h Dugdale, p. 72, 
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of whom the moſt conſiderable were the earl of CHAP. 


Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage in 
conducting their treaty; yet made no haſte in bring- 
ing it to an iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and 


— 
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kept an intimate correſpondence, as well with the 


magiſtrates, who were extremely diſaffected, as with 
the popular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's 
church was aſſigned them for their devotions; and 


their chaplains, here, began openly to practiſe the - 


preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in fo- 
reign languages, had never hitherto been allowed 


any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 


general propenſity towards this new religion, that 
multitudes of all ranks crowded to the church. 


Thoſe, who were ſo happy as to find acceſs early in 


the morning, kept their places the whole day : 
Thoſe, who were excluded, clung to the doors or 
windows, in hopes of . catching, at leaſt, ſome diſ- 
tant murmur or broken phraſes of the holy rhetoric. 
All the eloquence of parliament, now well refined 
from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit of liberty, 
and employed in the moſt important intereſts, was 
not attended to with ſuch inſatiable avidity, as were 
theſe lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a 
provincial accent, full of barbariſm and of ignorance. 

Tut molt effectual expedient for paying court to 
the zealous Scots was to promote the preſbyterian 
diſcipline and worſhip throughout England, and to 
this innovation the popular leaders among the com- 
mons, as well as their more devoted partiſans, 
were, of themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The pu- 
ritanical party, whoſe progreſs, though ſecret, had 
hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking ad- 
vantage of the preſent diſorders, began openly to 
profeſs their tenets, and to make furious attacks on 
the eſtabliſhed religion. The prevalence of that 
ſect in the parliament diſcovered itſelf, from the be- 


i Clarendon, vol. i. p. 189. 
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CHAP. pinning, by inſenſible but deciſive ſymptoms, 


LIV. 
1640. 


The bi- 
ſhops at- 
tacked, 1 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Marſhall and Burgeſs, two puritanical clergymen, 
were choſen to preach before them, and entertained 
them with diſcourſes ſeven hours in length*. It 
being the cuſtom of the houſe always to take the 
ſacrament before they enter upon buſineſs, they 
ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the com- 
munion table ſhould be removed from the eaſt end 
of St. Margaret's into the middle of the area! 
The name of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left 
out in acts of parliament; and the laws ran in the 


name of king, lords, and commons. The clerk of 


the upper houſe, in reading bills, turned his back 
on the bench of biſhops ; nor was his inſolence ever 
taken notice of, On a day appointed for a ſolemn 
faſt and humiliation, all the orders of temporal peers, 
contrary to former practice, in going to church, 
took place of the ſpiritual; and lord Spencer re- 
marked, that the humiliation, that day, ſcemed con- 
fined alone to the prelates. 

Every meeting of the commons produced ſome 
vehement harangue againſt the uſurpations of the 


biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the 


late convocation, againſt the new canons. So diſ- 

ed were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines 
promoted by the clergy, that theſe invectives were 
received without control; and no diſtinction, at 
firſt, appeared between ſuch as deſired only to re- 
preſs the exorbitancies of the hierarchy, and ſuch as 
pretended totally to annihilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, peti- 
tions againſt the church were framed in different 


parts of the kingdom. The epithet of the igno- 


rant and vicious prieſthood was commonly applied 
to all churchmen, addicted to the eſtabliſhed diſci- 


— and worſhip; though the epiſcopal clergy in 


ngland, during that age, ſeem to have been, as 


* Nalſon, vol. i. p. 330. 833. Idem, ibid. p. 537. 
they 


ane >" 


they are at preſent, ſufficiently learned and exem- © H AP. 

plary. An addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented | cath , 

by twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, and 1640. 

pretended to be ſigned by many hundreds of the 

puritanical perſuaſion. But what made moſt noiſe 

was, the city petition for a total alteration of church 

government; a petition to which 15, ooo ſubſcrip- 

tions were annexed, and which was preſented by 

alderman Pennington, the city member *. It is re- 

markable that, among the many eccleſiaſtical abuſes 

there complained of, an allowance, given by the li- 

cenſers of books, to publiſh a tranſl»tion of Ovid's 

Art of Love, is not forgotten by theſe ruſtic cen- 

ſors“. | 

_ NoTwITESTANDING the favourable diſpoſition of | 
the people, the leaders in the houſe reſolved to pro- 1 
ceed with caution. They introduced a bill for pro- 
hibiting all clergymen the exerciſe of any civil of- 
fice. As a conſequence, the biſhops were to be de- 
prived of their ſeats in the houſe of peers; a mea- 
ſure not unacceptable to the zealous friends of li- 
berty, who obſerved with regret the devoted at- 
tachment of that order to the will of the monarch. 
But when' this bill was preſented to the peers, it was 
rejected by. a great majority * : The firſt check 
which the commons had received in their popular 
career, and a prognoſtic of what they might after- 
wards expect from the upper houſe, whole inclina- 
tions and intereſts could never be totally ſepærated 
from the throne. But, to ſhew how little they were 
diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in 


= © OV M, #0 OV” © r WO OY. OW” 


nt another bill for the total abolition of epiſcopacy ; 

4 though they thought 3 to let that bill ſleep at 

ed preſent, in expectation of a more favourable oppor - 

bi- tunity of reviving it ?. 

in 

48 n Clarendon, vol. i. p. 203. Whitlocke, p. 37+ Nalſon, vol. i. 
p. 666. n Ruſh, vol. v. p. 171. „ Clarendon, vol. i. 


p. 237. p Idem, ibid. 
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Anons. other acts of regal executive power, 
which the commons were every day aſſuming, they 
iſſued orders for demoliſhing all images, altars, cru- 
cifixes.... The zealous ſir Robert Harley, to whom 
execution of theſe orders was committed, remov- 

ed all croſſes even out of ſtreets and markets; and, 
from his abhorrence of that ſuperſtitious figure, 


would not any-where allow one piece of wood or 
ſtone to lie over another at right angles . 


Tux biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were 


attacked on account of innovations”. Cozens, who 


had long been obnoxious, was expoſed to new cen- 
ſures. This clergyman, who was dean of Peter- 
borough, was extremely zealous for eccleſiaſtical 


ceremonies ; And ſo far from permitting the com- 
municants to break the ſacramental bread with theit 
fingers, a privilege on which the puritans ſtrenu- 


ouſly inſiſted, he would not ſo much as allow it to be 


cut with an ordinary houſehold inſtrument. A con- 


ſecrated knife muſt perform that ſacred office, and 
muſt never afterwards be profaned by any vulgar 
ſervice . 
Coꝛxxs likewiſe was accuſed of having faid, The 
king has no more authority in ecclefiaſtical matters, 
than the boy who rubs my horſe's heels*, The ex- 
preſſion was violent: But it is certain, that all thoſe 
high churchmen, who were fo induſtrious in redu- 
cing the laity to ſubmiſſion, were extremely fond 
of their own privileges and independency, and were 
deſirous of Sr the mitre from all een 
to the crown. 

- A. COMMITTEE was elected by the lower houſe, as 
a court of inquiſition upon the clergy, and was com. 
moniy denominated. the committee of ſcanda cus 
miniſters, The Politicians. among the commons 

were appriſed of * great ampere 9 of the: pulpic 


2 


4 Whitlocke, p. 1 9 . "Ruſhworth, yol. v. p. 357. 
* Ibid. p. 203. © Parl. Hiſt, vol. Vit, 2 262. Ruſhworth, 


vol. v. . 


for 
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for guiding the people ; the bigots were enraged CHAP, 


againſt the prelatical clergy ; and both of them 
knew that no eſtabliſhed government could be over- 
thrown by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of juſtice, 
equity, or clemency. The proceedings, therefore, 
of this famous committee, which continued for ſe- 
veral years, were cruel and arbitrary, and made 
great havoc both on the church and the univerſities, 
They began with haraſſing, impriſoning, and mo- 
leſting the clergy ; and ended with ſequeſtrating and 
ejecting them. In order to e contumely to cruel- 
ty, they gave the ſufferers the epithet of ſcandalous, 


and endeavoured to render them as odious as they 


LIV. 
— 


16 


were miſerable *, The greateſt vices, however, 


which they could reproach to a great part of them, 
were, bowing at the name of Jeſus, placing the 
communion table in the eaſt, reading the king's or- 
ders for ſports on Sunday, and other practices, 
which the eftabliſhed government, both in church 
and ftate, had ſtrictly enjoined them, 


Ix may be worth obſerving, that all hiſtorians, - 


who lived near that age, or what perhaps is more 
deciſive, all authors, who have caſually made men- 
tion of thoſe public tranſactions, ſtill repreſent the 
civil diſorders and convulfions as proceeding from 
religious controverſy, and conſider the political 
diſputes about power and liberty as entirely. ſubor- 
dinate to the other. It is true, had the king been 
able to ſupport government, and at the ſame time 
to abſtain from all invaſion of national privileges, 
it ſeems not probable that the puritans ever could 
have acquired ſuch authority as to overturn the 
whole conſtitution : Yet ſo entire was the ſubjection 
into which Charles was now fallen, that, had not 
the wound been poiſoned by the infuſion of theolo- 
gical hatred, it muſt have admitted of an eaſy re- 
medy, Diſuſe of parliaments, impriſonments and 


1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 199. Wuitlocke, P · 122. May, P · 81, 
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c 1 10. P. proſecution of members, ſhi money, an arbitrary 
adminiſtration; theſe were loudly complained of: 
. But the grievances which tended chiefly to inflame 
the” partiament and nation, eſpecially the latter, 
were the ſurplice, the rails —.— about the altar, 
the bows exacted on approaching it, the liturgy, the 
breach of the ſabbath, embroidered copes, lawn 
ſeves, the uſe of the ring in marriage, and of the 
crofs in baptiſm. On account of theſe, were the 
ular leaders content to throw the government 
into ſuch violent convulſions; and, to the diſgrace 
of that age, and of this iſland, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the diſorders in Scotland entirely, and 
thote'in England moſtly, proceeded from ſo mean 
and contemptible: an origin. 
© Somt perſons, partial to the patriots of "OP ave; 
have ventured to put them in balance with the moſt 
illuſtrious characters of antiquity; and mentioned 
the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt 
parallel to thoſe of Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound 
capacity, indeed; undaunted courage, extenſive en- 
terpriſe; in theſe particulars perhaps the Roman 
do not much ſurpaſs the Engliſh worthies: But 
what a difference, when the difcourſe, conduct, con- 
verfation, and private as well as public behaviour, 
of both are inſpected] Compare only one cireum- 
ſtance, and conſider its conſequences. © The leifore 
of thoſe noble ancients was totally employed in the 
ftudy of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy ; in the 
cultivation of polite letters and civilized ſociety: 
The whole diſcourſe and language of the moderns 
were polluted with myſterious jargon, and- we of 


theloweltand moſt vulgar hypocriſr. 


| Lord. | Clarendon, * © 2236 ſays, that the arhamen! ta 
t not agree geh 2 of Gimpet * at 
were only the root and branch men, as they were called, who inſiſted on 
that męaſure. But thoſe who were willing to retain biſhops, inſiſted 
on reducing their authority to a low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing the 
cerembuies of worſhip and veſtments of the clergy, © The controverſy; 
therefore, between the parties was almoſt wholly theological, and that 
Sf 11 the moſt frivolous and N Kind. 
8 . TRE 
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TE laws, as they ſtood at preſent, protected the C R A . 


church, but they expoſectl the catholics to the utmoſt 
rage of the puritans; and theſe unhappy Fee 
ſo obnoxious to the prevailing ſect, could not hope 
to remain long unmoleſted. The voluntary contri- 
bution which they had made, in order to. afliſt the 
king in his war againſt the Scottiſh, covenanters, 
was inquired into, and, repreſented, as the greateſt 
enormity . By an addreſs from the commons, all 
officers of that religion were removed from the 
army, and application was made to the king for 
ſetzing two thirds of the lands of recuſants; a pro- 

tion to which, by law, he was entitled, but which 
he had always allowed them to poſſeſs upon eaſy 
compoſitions. The execution of the ſevere and 
bloody laws againſt prieſts was inſiſted on: And one 
Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was 
condemned to a capital puniſhment. Charles, how- 
ever, agreeably to his uſual principles, ſcrupled to 
lign the warrant for his execution; and the com- 
mons Expreſſed. great reſentment on the occaſion ?. 
There remains a ſingular petition of Goodman, 
begging to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource 
of contention between the king and his people *. 
He eſcaped with his life; but it ſeems more pro- 
bable that he was overlooked amidſt affairs, of 
greater | conſequence, than that ſuch, unrelenting ba- 
tred would be. ſoftened by any conſideration of his 
POVragn and generolity. xy. 

Fox. ſome years, Con, a Scotchman;; ä 
Roſetti, an Italian, had openly reſided at London, 
and frequented the court, as velted with, a, commiſ- 
ſion from the pope. The queen's zeal, and her 


| none, 90 her auſband, Rag. He the f c of 


* Ruſkworth, voll y. p. 160. : Fi lem, "OE „ 459. 
Nalſon, vol. i. p. 7399. W er wan Vs _ 166. iallen, 
vol. i. 4 749 44 ts 9's 
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this imprudence, fo offenſive to the nation. But 


the ſpirit of bigotry now roſe tao high to permit any 


r ſach indulgences®. 


AYWARD, a Juſtice of peace, having been 
wounded, when employed in the exerciſe of his of- 
fice, by one James, a cathohe madman, this enor- 
mity was aſcribed to the popery, not to the phrenzy, 
of the aſſaſſin; and great alarms. ſeized the nation 
and parliament ©. An univerſal confpiracy of the 
papiſts was ſuppoſed to have taken place ; and every 
man, for fome days, imagined that he had a ſword 
at his throat. Though ſome perſons of family and 
diſtinction were ſtill attached to the cathohe ſuper- 
ſtition, it is certain that the numbers of that ſect 
did not amount to the fortieth part of the nation: 
And the frequent panics to which men, during this 
period, were ſo ſubject on account of the catholics, 


vere leſs the effects of fear, than of extreme rage 


and averſion entertained againſt them. 

Tx queen- mother of France, having been forced 
into baniſnment by ſome court- intrigues, had retir- 
ed into England; and expected ſhelter, amidſt her 
preſent diſtreſſes, in the dominions of her daughter 
and ſon-in-law. But though ſhe behaved in the 
moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the 
populace on account of her religion; and was even 
threatened with worſe treatment. The earl of Hol- 
land, lieutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a hun- 
dred muſqueteers to guard her; but finding that 
they had imbibed the fame prejudices with the reſt 


” It is now known from the Clarendon papers, that the king had 
allo an authoriſed agent who. reſided at Rome. His name was Bret, 
and his chief buſinets was to negotiate with the pope concerning in- 
dulgeneès to the catholics, and to engage the catholics, in return, to 
be good and loyal fubjects. But this whole matter, though very in- 
nocent, was moſt carefully kept ſecret, The king ſays, that he be- 
heved Bret to he as much his as any papiſt could be. See p. 348. 354. 
„ Ruſhworth, val. v. p. 300. Clarendon, vol. 4. p. 249. 
Ruſhwortk, vol, v. p. 57. . 
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CHARLES I. 


of their countrymen, and were unwillingly employed 
in ſuch a ſervice, he laid the caſe before the houſe 
of peers; for the king's authority was now entirely 


2 
* "Ui 


- 1 
* 


annihilated. He repreſented the indignity of the 


action, that ſo great a princeſs, motker to the king 


of France, and to the queens of Spain and Eng- 
land, ſhould be affronted by the multitude. He 


obſerved the indelible reproach which would fall 


upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen ſhould, 
ſuffer any violence from the miſguided zeal of the 
people. He urged the ſacred rights of hoſpitality 
due to every one, much more to a perſon in diſtreſs, 
of ſo high a rank, with whom the nation was ſo 
nearly connected. The peers thought proper to 
communicate the matter to the commons, whoſe . 
authority over the people was abſolute. The com- 
mons agreed to the neceſſity of protecting the 


queen- mother; but at the ſame time prayed, that 
ſhe might be deſired to depart the kingdom: * For 
© the quieting thoſe jealouſies in the hearts of his 
e majeſty's well affected ſubjects, occaſioned by 


© {ome ill inſtruments about that queen's perſon, by 


ec the flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, 


© and by the uſe and practice of the idolatry of the 
« maſs, and exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious ſervices 


of the Romiſh church, to the great ſcandal of 


. d ”» 


true religion ©. N | 
CrarLes, in the former part of his reign, had 
endeavoured to overcome the intractable and en- 
croaching ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance 
in his oem meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of beha- 
viour, and by maintaining, at their utmoſt height, 
and even perhaps ſtretching beyond former prece- 
dent, the rights of his prerogative. Finding, by 
experience, how unſucceſsful thoſe meaſures had 
proved, and obſerving the low condition to which 
he was now reduced, he reſolved to alter his whole 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 267, 
"C04 conduct, 
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P. conduct, and to regain the confidence of his people, 
by pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total con- 


1640. formity to their inclinations and prejudices. It may 


Tonnage 


and 


poundage. 


ſafely be averred, that this new extreme into which 
the king, for want of proper counſel or ſupport, was 


fallen, became no leſs dangerous to the conſtitution, 


and pernicious to public peace, than the other, in 


which he had ſo long and ſo unfortunately per- 
ſcvered. | 
Tux pretenſions with regard to tonnage and 
poundage were revived, and with certain aſſurance 
of ſucceſs by the commons*®. The levying of theſe 
duties, as. formerly, without conſent of parliament, 


and even increaſing them at pleaſure, was ſuch an 


incongruity in a free conſtitution, where the people, 
by their fundamental privileges, cannot be taxed but 
by- their own conſent, as could no longer be en- 
dured by theſe jealous patrons of liberty. In the 
preamble therefore to the bill, by which the com- 
mons granted theſe duties to the king, they took 
care, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to 
aſſert their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to 
diveſt the crown of all independent title of aſſuming 
it. And that they might increaſe, or rather finally 
fix, the entire dependence and ſubjection of the 
king, they voted theſe duties only for two months ; 
and afterwards, from time to time, renewed their 
grant for very ſhort periods. Charles, in order to 
ſhow that he entertained no intention ever again to 


- © Tt appears not that the commons, though now entirely maſters, 


aboliſhed the new! impoſitions of James, againſt which they had for- 
, meriy fo loudly complained : A certain proof that the rates of cul- 
* toms, ſettled by that prince, were in mo't inſtinces juſt, and propor- 


tioned to the ntw price of | commodities. They ſeem rather to have 


been low. See Journ, 10th, Aug. 1625. 

lt was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee which 
framed one of theſe bis, to take care that the rates upon exportation 
4 may he as light as, potable ; and upon importation, as heavy as trac? 


will bear: A proof that the nature of commerce began now to be 
underſtood, Journ; 1 June 1641, | 
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ſeparate himſelf from his parliament, paſſed this C n A P. 


important bill without any ſcruple or heſitation s. 
Wrru regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, 
he made a little difficulty. By an old ſtatute, paſſed 
during the reign of Edward III. it had been en- 
acted, that parliaments ſhould be held once every 
year, or more frequently, if neceſſary: But as no 
proviſion had been made in caſe of failure, and no 
preciſe method pointed out for execution; this ſta- 
ture had been conſidered merely as a general de- 
claration, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure. The 
defect was ſupplied by thoſe vigilant patriots who 
now aſſumed the reins of government. It was en- 


acted, that if the chancellor, who was firſt bound 


under ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the 
third of September in every third year, any twelve 
or more of the peers ſhould be impowered to exert 
this authority: In default of the peers, that the 
ſherifts, mayors, bailiffs, &c. ſhould ſummon the 
voters: And in their default, that the voters them- 
{elves ſhould. meet and proceed to the election of 
members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been 
regularly iſſued from the crown. Nor could the 
parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, 
prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own conſent, 
during the ſpace. of fifty days. By this bill, ſome 


of the nobleſt and moſt valuable prerogatives of the 


crown were retrenched ; but at the ſame time no- 
thing could be more neceflary than ſuch a ſtatute, 
for completing a regular plan of law and liberty. 
A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt be 
expected in the king; where theſe aſſemblies, as of 
late, eſtabliſn it as a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny 
into every part of government. During long inter- 
miſſions of parliament, grievances and abuſes, as 
was found by recent experience, would naturally 
creep in; and it would even become neceſſary for 
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CH AP. the: king and council to exert a great diſcretionary 
authority, and by acts of ſtate to ſupply, in every 


1640. 


emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe meeting was 
ſo uncertain and precarious. Charles, finding that 
nothing leſs would ſatisfy his parliament and people, 
at laſt gave his aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo 
great an innovation in the conſtitution *®. Solemn 
thanks were preſented him by both houfes. Great 
rejoicings were expreſſed both in the city and 
throughout the nation. And mighty profeſſions 
were everywhere made of gratitude and mutual re- 
turns of ſupply and confidence. This conceſſion of 
the king, it muſt be owned, was not entirely volun- 
tary: It was of a nature too important to be vo- 
luntary. The ſole inference which his partiſans 
were entitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions ſo frankly 
made to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had certainly 
adopted a new plan of government, and for the fu- 
ture was reſolved, by every indulgence, to acquire 
the confidence and affections of his people. 
CryarLEes thought, that what conceſſions were 
made to the public were of little conſequence, if no 
gratifications were beſtowed on individuals, who had 
acquired the direction of public counſels and deter- 
minations. A change of miniſters as well as of mea- 
ſures was therefore reſolved on. In one day feveral 
new privy- counſellors were ſworn; the earls of 
Hertford, Bedford, Effex, Briſtol; the lords Say, 
Saville, Kimbolton : Within a few days after was 


admitted the earl of Warwic i. All theſe noblemen 


were of the popular party; and ſome of them 
afterwards; when matters were puſhed to extremities 
by the commons, proved the greateſt ſupport of 
monarneby oi awo ie 9y1piong of Dos , 2101 

Joxox, biſnhop of London, who had never de- 
fred the treaſurer's taff, now earneſtly ſolicited for 
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leave to reſign it, and retire to the care of that tur- 
bulent dioceſe committed to him. The king gave 
his conſent; and it is remarkable, that during all 
the ſevere inquiries carried on againſt the conduct 
of miniſters and prelates, the mild and prudent vir- 


tues of this man, who bore both theſe invidious 
characters, remained unmoleſted . It was intended 


that Bedford, a popular man of great authority as 
well as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould ſucceed 
Juxon : But that nobleman, unfortunately both for 
king and people, died about this very time. By 


ſome promotions, place was made for St. John, 


who was created ſohcifor-general. Hollis was to 
be made fecretary of ftate, in the room of Winde. 
bank, who had fled: Pym, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of lord Cottington, who had 
reſigned : Lord Say, maſter of the wards, in the 


room of the fame nobleman : The earl of Eſſex, 


governor; and Hambden, tutor to the prince“. 
WHaT retarded the execution of theſe projected 
changes was, the difficulty of ſatisfying all thoſe 
who, from their activity and authority in parliament, 
had pretenſions for offices, and who {till had it in 
their power to embarraſs and diſtreſs the public 
meaſures. Their aſſociates too in popularity, whom 
the king intended to diſtinguiſh by his favour, were 
unwilling to undergo the reproach of having driven 
a ſeparate bargain, and of ſacrificing to their own 
ambitious views, the cauſe of the nation. And as 
they were ſenſible that they muſt owe their prefer- 
ment entirely to their weight and conſideration in 


- parliament, they were moſt of them reſolved til} to 


adhere to that aſſembly, and both to promote its 
authority, and to preſerve their own credit in it. 
On all occaſions, they had no other advice to give 
the king, than to allow himſelf to be directed by 
his great council; or, in other words, to reſign 
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himſelf paſſively to their guidance and government. 
And Charles found, that, inſtead of acquiring 
friends by the honours and offices which he ſhould 
beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies with more 
wer to hurt him. 
Taz end on which the king » was moſt intent in 
changing miniſters was, to ſave the life of the earl 


of Strafford, and to mollify, by theſe indulgences, 


the rage of his moſt furious proſecutors. But ſo 
high was that nobleman's reputation for experience 
and capacity, that all the new counſellors and in- 
tended miniſters plainly ſaw, that, if he eſcaped 
their vengeance, he muſt return into favour and 
authority; and they regarded his death as the only 
ſecurity which they could have, both for the eſta- 
bliſument of their preſent power, and for ſucceſs in 
their future enterpriſes. His impeachment, there- 
fore, was puſhed on with the utmoſt vigour; and 
after long and ſolemn preparations was brought to 
a final 1five. 

IMMEDIATELY + after Strafford was ſequeſtered 
from parliament, and confined in the Tower, a 
committee of thirteen was choſen by the lower 
houſe, and entruſted with the office of preparing a 
charge againſt him. Theſe, joined to a ſmall com- 
mittee of lords, were veſted with authority to exa- 
mine all witneſſes, to call for every paper, and to 
uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any part 
of the earl's behaviour and conduct. After ſo 
general and unbounded an inquiſition, exerciſed by 
ſuch powerful and implacable enemies; a man 


muſt have been very cautious or very innocent, not 


to afford, during the whole courſe of his life, ſome 
matter of accuſation againſt him. 

£Tars committee, by direction from both houſes, 
took an oath of ſecreſy; a practice very unuſual, 
and men y”= them che appearance of conſpira- 
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tors, more than miniſters of juſtice", But the in- 9 P. 


tention of this ſtrictneſs was, to render it more dif- 
ficult for the earl to clude their ſearch, or prepare 
ſor his juſtification. 5 vai 

AyePLICATION was made to the king, that he 
would allow this committee to examine privy-coun- 
ſellors with regard to opinions delivered at the 
board: A conceſſion which Charles unwarily made, 
and which thenceforth baniſned all mutual confi- 
dence from the deliberations of council; where every 
man is ſuppoſed to have entire freedom, without 
fear of future puniſhment or inquiry, of propoſing 
any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or ſupport- 
ing any argument“. | 

Sis George Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate friend 
and confident, was accuſed of high treaſon, ſent for 
from Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſtody, As 
no charge ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt 
him, it is impoſſible to give a more charitable in- 
terpretation to this meaſure, than that the commons 
thereby intended to deprive Strafford, in his preſent 
diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, who 


vas moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, to juſtify the 


innocence of his patron's conduct and behaviour ?. 

Wur intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans 
laid for Strafford's ruin, the Iriſh. houſe of com- 
mons, though they had very lately beſtowed ample 
praiſes on his adminiſtration, entered into all the 
violent counſels againſt him, and prepared a repre- 
ſentation of the miſerable ſtate into which, by his 
miſconduct, they ſuppoſed the kingdom to be fallen. 
They ſent over a committee to London, to aſſiſt in 
the proſecution of their unfortunate governor; and 


by intimations from this committee, who entered 


into cloſe confederacy with the popular leaders: in 
England, was every meaſure of che Iriſh parlia- 
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ment governed and directed. Impeachments, which 
were never proſecuted, were carried up againſt fir 
Richard Bolton, the chancellor, ſir Gerard Louther, 
chief juſtice, and Bramhall, biſhop of Derry1, 
This ſtep, which was an exact counterpart to the 
proceedings in England, ſerved alſo the ſame pur. 
poſes: It deprived the king of the miniſters whom 
he moſt truſted ; it diſcouraged and terrified all the 
other miniſters; and it prevented thofe perſons who 
were beſt acquainted with Strafford's counſels from 
giving evidence in his favour before the Engliſh 
parliament. 5 | 

Tae biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient ca- 
nons to aſſiſt in trials for life, and being unwilling 
by any oppoſition to irritate the commons, who 
were already much prejudiced againft them, thought 

per, of themſelves, to withdraw". The com- 
mons alſo voted, that the new-created peers ought 
to have no voice in this trial; becauſe the accuſa- 
tion being agreed to while they were commonerz, 
their conſent to it was implied with that of all the 
commons of England. Notwithſtanding this deci- 
fion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of 
ſo many friends, lord Seymour, and ſome others, 
ſtill continued to keep their ſeat; nor was their 
right to it any farther queſtioned *. wn 
To beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this 1mport- 
ant trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminfter-hall; 
where both houſes ſat, the one as accuſers, the 
other as judges. Beſides the chair of ſtate, a cloſe 
gallery was prepared for the king and queen, who 
attended during the whole trial ©. | 
Ax accufation, carried on by the united effort of 
three kingdoms, againſt one man, unprotected by 
power, unaſſiſted by countel, diſcountenanced by 
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authority, was likely to prove a very unequal con- 
teſt: Let ſuch were the capacity, genius, preſence 
of mind, diſplayed by this magnanimous ſtateſman, 
that while argument and reaſon and law had any place, 
he obtained an undiſputed victory. And he periſn- 
ed at laſt, overwhelmed and ſtill unſubdued, by the 
open violence of his fierce and unrelenting antago- 

Tux articles of impeachment againſt Strafford 
are twenty-erght in number; and regard his con- 
duct, as preſident of the council, of York, as de- 
puty of lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or 
commander in England. But though four months 
were employed by the managers in framing the ac- 
cuſation, and all Strafford's anſwers were extempo- 
tary; it * from compariſon, not only that he 
was free from the crime of treaſon, of which there 
is not the leaſt appearance, but that his conduct, 
making allowance for human infirmities, expoſed to 
ſuch ſevere ſcrutiny, was innocent, and even laud- 
n | 

Tux powers of the northern council, while he 
was preſident, had been extended by the king's in- 
ſtructions beyond what formerly had been practiſed: 
But that court being at firſt inſtituted by a ſtretch 
of royal prerogative, it had been uſual for the prince 
to vary his inſtructions; and the largeſt authority 
committed to it was altogether as legal as the moſt 
moderate and moſt limited. Nor was it reaſonable 
to. conclude, that Strafford had uſed any art to 
procure thoſe extenſive powers; ſince he never once 
at as preſident, or exerciſed one act of juriſdiction, 
after he was inveſted with the authority ſo much 
complained of *. RY RET WNT 
Ix the government of Ireland, his adminiſtra- 
tion had been equally promotive of his maſter's in- 


tereſts, and that of the ſubjects committed to his 
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C 15 A P. care. A large debt he had paid off: He had left 1 
donſiderable ſum in the exchequer: The revenue, 


1647. 


which never before anſwered the charges of govern- 
ment, was now raiſed to be equal to them”, A 
ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept in no order, was 


augmented, and was governed by exact diſcipline: 


And a great force was there raiſed and paid, for the 
ſupport of the king's authority againſt the Scot- 


tiſh covenanters. 
InpusTRY, and all the arts of peace, were intro- 


duced among that rude people: The ſhipping of 
the kingdom augmented a hundred fold *: The 


cuſtoms tripled upon the ſame rates“: The ex- 
ports double in value to the imports: Manufactures, 
particularly that of linen, introduced and promoted“: 
Agriculture, by means of the Engliſh and Scottiſh 
plantations, gradually advancing : The proteſtant 
religion encouraged, - without the - perſecution or 


diſcontent of the catholics. 


Tux ſprings of authority he had enforced without 
overſtraining them. Diſcretionary acts of juriſdic- 
tion, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding 
courts- martial, billetting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes 
upon paper- petitions before the council, iſſuing pro- 
clamations, and puniſhing their infraction. But 


diſcretionary authority, during that age, was uſvalhy 
exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, it was fall 


more requiſite, among a rude people,. not yet tho- 


roughly ſubdued, averic to the religion and manners 
of their conquerors, ready on all occaſions to. relaplc 


into rebellion and diſorder. While the managers 
of the commons demanded every moment, that the 


deputy's conduct ſhould be examined by the line of 


rigid law and ſevere principles; he appealed ſtill to 


the practice of all former deputies, and to the un- 
controllable neceſſity of his ſituation. 


©" + Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 120, 247. Warwick, p. 115. 
- x Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 45. 7 Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 124» 
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So great was his art of managing elections and © HAP. 


balancing parties, that he had engaged the Iriſh 
parliament to vote whatever was neceſſary, both for 
the payment of former debts, and for ſupport of the 
new-levied army ; nor had he ever been reduced to 
the illegal expedients practiſed in England, for the 
ſupply of public neceſſities. No imputation of ra- 
pacity could juſtly lie againſt his adminiſtration. 
Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, and even 
actions, may be met with, The caſe of lord 
Mountnorris, of all thoſe which were collected with 
ſo much induſtry, is the moſt flagrant and the leaſt 
excuſable. | 

IT had been reported at the table of lord chan- 
cellor Loftus, that Anneſley, one of the deputy's 
attendants,” in moving a ſtool, had ſorely hurt his 
maſter's foot, who was at that time afflicted with the 
gout, Perhaps, ſaid Mountnorris, who was preſent 
at table, it was done in revenge of that public affront 
which my lord deputy formerly put upon him : BuT 
HE HAS A' BROTHER, WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN 
SUCH A REVENGE. This caſual, and ſeemingly inno- 
cent, at leaſt ambiguous, expreſſion, was reported 
to Strafford ; who, on pretence that ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion might prompt Anneſley to avenge himſelf in 
another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who was an 
officer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
ſedition againſt his general. The court, which con- 
liſted of the chief officers of the army, found the 
crime to be capital, and condemned that nobleman 
to loſe his head *. 

In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, 
againſt this article of impeachment, that the ſentence 
of Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that 
he ſpake not to a member of the court, nor voted in 
the cauſe, but ſat uncovered as a party, and then 
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C thy immediately withdrew, to leave them to their free. 
dom; that, ſenſible of the iniquity of the ſentence, 
1641. he procured his majeſty's. free pardon to Mount- 
norris; and that he did not even keep that noble. 
man a moment in ſuſpenſe with regard to his fate, 
but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner 
loſe his right hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor 
was his lordſhip's life in any danger. In vain did 
Strafford's friends add, as a further apology, that 
Mountnorris was a man of an infamous character, 
who paid court, by the loweſt adulation, to all de- 
puties, while preſent; and blackened their charac- 
ter, by the vileſt calumnies, when recalled: And 
that Strafford, expecting like treatment, had uſed 
this expedient for no other purpoſe than to ſubdue 
the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes alle- 
viate the guilt; but there ſtill remains enough to 
prove, that the mind of the deputy, though great 
and firm, had been not a little debauched by the 
riot of abſolute power and uncontrolled authority. 
Wurxx Strafford was called over to England, he 
found every thing falling into ſuch confuſion, by the 
open rebellion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcon- 
tents of the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or 
executed any violent meaſure, he might perhaps 
have been able to apologize for his conduct, from 
the great law of neceſſity, which 2dmits not, while 
the neceſſity is extreme, of any ſcruple, ceremony, 
or delay*. But in fact, no illegal advice or action 
was proved. againſt him; and the whole amount of 
his guilt, during this period, was ſome peeviſh, or 
at -moſt imperious, expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch 
deſperate extremities, and during a bad ſtate of 
health, had unhappily fallen from him. 
Ir Strafford's apology was, in the main, fo ſa- 
tis factory when he pleaded to each particular article 
of the charge, his victory was ſtill more deciſive 
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when he brought the whole together, and repelled CHAP. 


the imputation of treaſon; the crime which the . 


commons would infer from the full view of his con- 
duct and behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the 
law of England had, with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs, defined that of treaſon; becauſe on that 
ſide it was found moſt neceſſary to protect the ſub- 
ject againſt the violence of the king and of his mini- 
ſters. In the famous ſtatute of Edward III. all the 


kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and every other 


crime, beſides ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, 
is carefully excluded from that appellation. But 


with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to ſubvert. 


the fundamental laws, the ſtatute of treaſons is totally 
filent : And arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal 
catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all law; and, 


under colour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute 


the beſt calculated for the ſecurity of liberty that 
had ever been enacted by an Engliſh parlia- 
ment. 2 

As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the com- 
mons, is entirely new and unknown to the laws; 
ſo is the ſpecies of proof by which they pretend to 
fix that guilt upon the priſoner. They have in- 
vented a kind of accumulative or conſtructive evi- 
dence, by which many actions, either totally inno- 
cent 'in themſelves, or criminal in a much inferior 
degree, ſhall, when united, amount to treaſon, and 
ſubje&t the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted 
by the law. A haſty and unguarded word, a raſh 


and paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent 


fancy of the accuſer, and tortured by doubtful con- 
ſtructions, is tranſmuted into the deepeſt guilt; and 
the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
protected by juſtice, are ſubjected to arbitrary will 
and pleaſure. * £9 OJ N9i2&INq I rler. 


40 Wurn has this. ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long 


* concealed?” ſaid Strafford in concluſion : “ Where 
* has this fire been ſo long buried,” during ſo many 
p24 D d 2 © Centuries, 
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centuries, that no ſmoke ſhould appear till it 
burſt out at once, to conſume me and my chil. 
dren ? Better it were to live under no law at all, 
and, by the -maxims of cautious prudence, to 
conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbi- 
trary will of a maſter ; than fancy we have a law 
on which we can rely, and find at laſt, that this 
law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent to the 
promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 
till the very moment of the proſecution. If I fail 
on the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; 
in caſe there be no buoy to give warning, the 
party ſhall pay me damages : But, if the anchor 


be marked out, then is the ſtriking on it at my 


own peril. Where is the mark ſet upon this 
crime? Where the token by which I ſhould diſ- 
cover it? It has lain concealed, under water; 
and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
could ſave me from the deſtruction with which! 
am at preſent threatened. | 

« IT is now full two hundred and forty years 
fince treaſons were defined; and fo long has it 
been ſince any man was touched to this extent, 
upon this crime, before myſelf. We have lived, 
my lords, happily to ourſelves at home: We 


© have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world: Let 


us be content with what our fathers have left us: 
Let not our ambition carry us to be more learned 
than they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive 
arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, 


and juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your 


poſterities, for the whole kingdom, to caſt from 


you, into the fire; theſe bloody and myſterious 


volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as 
the primitive Chriſtiang did their books of cu- 
rious arts, and betake Fourſelves to the plain let- 
ter of the ſtatute, which tells you where the crime 
is, and points out to you the path by which you 
may avoid it. | | 
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e Lꝝr us not, to our own deſtruction, awake CHAP, 


« thoſe ſleeping lions, by rattling up a company of 
« old records, which have lain for ſo many ages, by 
ce the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my 
ce afflictions, add not this, my lords, the moſt ſe- 
« yere of any ; that I, for my other fins, not for 
« my treaſons, be the means of introducing a pre- 


— — 
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« cedent fo pernicious to the laws and liberties of 


« my native country. | —— 
« However, theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay they 
te ſpeak for the commonwealth ; and they believe 


'& ſo: Yet, under favour, it is I who, in this parti- 


« cular, ſpeak for the commonwealth. Precedents, 
« like thoſe. which are endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed 
« againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch inconveniences 
« and miſeries, that, in a few years, the kingdom 
« will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſtatute of 
« Henry IV.; and no man ſhall know by what rule 
ce to govern his words and actions. 

« TMPposE not, my lords, difficulties inſurmount- 
te able upon miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from 
« ſerving with cheerfulneſs their king and country, 
« If you examine them, and under ſuch ſevere pe- 
&« nalties, by every grain, by every little weight, 
« the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public af- 
* fairs of the kingdom mult be left waſte ; and no 
* wiſe man, who has any. honour or fortune to loſe, 
ec will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch 
e unknown perils. 

« My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips 
© a great deal longer than I ſhould have done. 
« Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, 
c which a faint in heaven left me, I ſhould be 


„ loth“— Here he pointed to his children, and 


his weeping ſtopped him W hat I forfeit for my- 
* ſelf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that my in- 
te diſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 


very deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my 
Dd 3 « infirmity z 
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ce infirmity: Something I ſhould have ſaid ; but 
< I ſee I ſhall not be able, and therefore I ſhall 
as leave i it. 

AND now, my Jordi; I thank God, I have 
« been, by his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in 


e the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, 


« compared to the importance of our eternal dura- 
ce tion. And ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all hu- 
« mility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, 
« clearly and freely, to your judgments : And 
« whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life 
« or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude 
« and confidence, in the arms of the great Au- 
<« thor of my exiſtence ©.” 

CxRraixLY, fays Whitlocke , with his uſual 
candour, never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a 
theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, 
with greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and 
with a better grace in all his words and actions, 
than did this great and excellent perſon; and he 
moved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome few ex- 
cepted, to remorſe and pity. It 1s remarkable, that 
the hiſtorian, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, 
was himſelf chairman of that committee which con- 
ducted the impeachment againſt this unfortunate 
ſtateſman. I he accuſation and defence laſted eighteen 
days. The managers divided the ſeveral articles 
among them, and attacked the priſoner with all 


the weight of authority, with all the vehemence of 


Thetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. 
Strafford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and 
t&eſerve' towards his moſt inveterate enemies, the 
commons, the Scottiſh nation, and the Iriſh par- 
Tament. He took only a very ſhort time, on 
each article, to recollect himſelf: Yet he alone, 
without affiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility 
With firmneſs and vigour, made ſuch a defence, 


dee Ruſhdortb, vol. iv. p. C59, &c. d Page 41. 
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that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a legal proſe- 
cution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt him. 


Bur the death of Strafford was too important a 


ſtroke of party to be left unattempted by any ex- 
pedient, however extroardinary. Beſides the great 


genius and authority of that miniſter, he had threat-. 
ened ſome of the popular leaders with an impeach- 
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ment; and, had he not, himſelf, been ſuddenly pre- 


vented by the impeachment of the commons, he 
had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, 
Hambden, and others, with treaſon, - for having 
invited the Scots to invade England. A. bill of at- 
tainder was therefore brought into the lower houſe 
immediately after finiſhing theſe pleadings; and 
preparatory to it, a new proof of the earl's guilt 
was produced, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as 
might be entertained with regard to a method of pro- 
ceeding ſo unuſual and irregular, 

Sis Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken ſome notes 
of a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the 
laſt parliament ;. and being at a diſtance, he had 
ſent the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to 
his ſon, fir Henry, in order to ſearch for ſome 
papers, which were neceſſary for completing a mar- 
riage · ſettlement. Young Vane, falling upon this 
paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmoſt 
importance; and immediately communicated it to 
Pym, who now produced the paper before the 
houſe of commons. The queſtion before the coun- 
cil was : Offenſive or defenſive war with the Scots. 
The king propoſes this difficulty, “ But how can 
« ] undertake offenſive war, if I have no more 
* money ?” The anſwer aſcribed to Strafford was 
in theſe words: „ Borrow of the city a hundred 
e thouſand pounds: Go on vigorouſly to Jevy 
e ſhip-money. Your majeſty having tried the at- 
« fections of your people, you are abſolved and 
« looſe from all rules of government, and may do 
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HA/P, „ what power will admit. Your majeſty, having 


cc tried all ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and 
« man: And you have an army in Ireland, which 
cc you may employ to reduce THIs kingdom to obe- 
ec dience: For I am confident the Scots cannot 
cc hold out five months.“ There followed ſome 
counſels of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, 
with regard to the king's being abſolved from all 
rules of government *. | 

Tais paper, with all the circumſtances of its dif. 
covery and communication, was / pretended to be 


equivalent to two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwer- 
able proof of thoſe pernicious counſels of Strafford, 


which tended to the ſubverſion of the laws and con- 
ſtitution. It was replied by Strafford and his friends, 
That old Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared 


enemy; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as was by far 
moſt probable, had willingly delivered to his ſon 
this paper of notes, to be communicated to Pym, 
this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit: That 
the ſecretary's depoſition was at firſt exceedingly 


dubious : Upon two examinations, he could not 


remember any ſuch words: Even the third time, 


his teſtimony was not poſitive, but imported only, 
that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or ſuch-likce words: 
And words may be very like in ſound, and differ 


much in ſenſe; nor ought the lives of men to depend 


upon gamnmatical criticiſms of any expreſſions, 
much leſs of thoſe which had been delivered by the 
ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed by 


the hearer for any time, however ſhort, to the un- 
certain record of memory. That, in the preſent 
caſe, changing This kingdom into That kingdom, a 


very flight alteration h the earl's diſcourſe could re- 


gard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice 


3191 TT; 
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unworthy of an Engliſh counſellor. That even re- CHAP. 


raining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the words may 
fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone was 
the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which 
alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be re- 
duced to obedience. That it could be proved, as 
well by the evidence of all the king's miniſters, as 
by the known diſpoſition of the forces, that the in- 
tention never was to land the Iriſh army in England, 
but in Scotland. That of ſix other counſellors pre- 
ſent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence; 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Jux- 
on, could recollect no ſuch expreſſion; and the 
advice was too remarkable to be eaſily forgotten. 
That it was nowiſe probable ſuch a deſperate counſel 
would be openly delivered at the board, and before 
Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank; and 
whoſe attachments to the court were ſo much weaker 
than his connexions with the country. That though 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected 


ſome ſuch expreſſion as that Of being abſolved from 
rules of government, yet, in ſuch deſperate extre- 


mities as thoſe into which the king and kingdom 
were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, allowin 

it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defend 

upon principles the moſt favourable to law and 
liberty. And that nothing could be more iniqui- 
tous, than to extract an accuſation - of treaſon from 
an opinion fimply propoſed at the council-table, 


where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 


and where it was not unuſual for the members, 
in order to draw forth the ſentiments of others, to 


. propoſe counſels very remote from their own' ſecret 


. 


advice and judgment”. r Btu 2167 

THE evidence of ſecretary Vane, though exvoſed 
to ſuch unſurmountable objections, was the teal 
cauſe of Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the 


bill of attainder paſs the commons with no greater 


f Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 560 Mn 
oppoſition 
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CHAP. oppoſition than that of fifty- nine diſſenting votes. 


But there remained two other branches of the legiſ. 
— 1601. lature, the king and the lords, whoſe aſſent was 
regquiſite; and theſe, if left to their free judgment, 
it was eaſily foreſeen, would reject the bill without 
ſcruple or deliberation. To overcome this difficulty, 
« the popular leaders employed expedients, for which 
they were beholden partly to their own induſtry, 
tly to the indiſcretion'of their adverſaries. 
Nx Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, 
the puritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations 
concerning the ' neceſſity of executing juſtice upon 
eat delinquents*. The populace took the alarm. 
About ſix thouſand men armed with ſwords and 
cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the 
houſes of parliament*. The names of the fifty- 
nine commoners who had voted againſt the bill of 
attainder were poſted up under the title of $7rafferdi- 
| ans, and betrayers of their country. Thele were 
expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable multi- 
rude. When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for 
Jaſtice againſt Strafford reſounded 1n- their ears: 
sf And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that 
obnoxious miniſter, were ſure to meet with me- 
naces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoms of the 
moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace ', 
| ComPLAIiNTS in the houſe of commons being 
made againſt theſe violences as the moſt flagrant 
breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their 
affected coolneſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly 
that the 8 tumults were not diſagreeable to 
them *. But a new diſcovery made about this time, 
ſerved to throw every thing into ſtill greater flame 
and combuſtion. e 
Sou principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, O' Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhburnham, partly at- 


Whitlocke, p. 43. „ Idem, ibid. i Clarendon, 
vdl. i. p. 232. 256, Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 248. 1279. 
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formed- a plan. of engaging into the — 
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liament, had 
king's ſervice the Engliſh. army, whom they ob- 
ſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of preference 
iyen by the commons to the Scots. For this pur- 
ſe they entered into an aſſociation, took an oath 
of ſecrely, and kept a cloſe. correſpondence with. 
ſome of the king's ſervants. The form of a, peti- 
tion to the king and parliament was concerted ; and 
it was intended to get this petition. ſubſcribed by 
the army. The petitioners there repreſent the great. 
and unexampled conceſſions made. by the king for 
the ſecurity of public peace and liberty; the endleſs 
demands of certain inſatiable and turbulent ſpirits, 
whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſubver- 
ſion of the ancient conſtitution; the frequent tu- 
mults which theſe factious malcontents had excited, 
and which endangered the liberty of parliament. 
To prevent theſe miſchiefs, the army offered to 
come up and guard that aſſembly. © So ſhail the 
« nation,” as they expreſs themſelves in the con- 
cluſion, © not only be vindicated from preceding 
« innovations, but be ſecured from the future, 
e which are threatened, and which are likely to pro- 
« duce more dangerous effects than the former !.“ 
The draught of this petition being conveyed to the 
king, he was prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, 
to counterſign it himſelf, as a mark of his appro- 
bation. But, as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the 
project was laid aſide two months before any public 
diſcovery was made of it. 1 | 
Ir was Goring who betrayed the.ſecret to the po- 
pular leaders. The alarm may eaſily be imagined 
which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from 
the military to the civil power: are always looked 
on as diſguiſed, or rather undiſguiſed commands; 
and are of a nature widely different from petitions 


! Clarendoh, vol. i. P. 247. Whitlocke, p. 43. 
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CHAP. preſented by any other rank of men. Pym opened 


um Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 240. 


„ 
1 Six Edw. Walker, p. 349. 


the matter in the houſe”. On the firſt intimation 
of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jer. 
myn withdrew beyond ſea. This farther confirmed 


_ the. ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring 


delivered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy 
wrote a letter to his brother Northumberland, con- 
feſſing moſt of the particulars *. Both their teſti- 
monies agree with regard to the oath of ſecreſy; 
and as this circumſtance had been denied by Pollard, 


Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all their examina- 
tions, it was regarded as a new proof of ſome de- 


ſperate reſolutions which had been taken. 

| To convey more quickly the terror and indigna- 
tion at this plot, the commons voted, that a pro- 
teſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It 
was ſent up to the lords, and ſigned by all of them, 
except Southampton and Robarts. Orders were 
given by the commons alone, without other autho- 
Tity, that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 
The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenſive, even 
inſignificant; and contained nothing but general 
declarations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their 
religion and liberties*. But it tended to increaſe 


the popular panic, and intimated, what was more 


expreſsly declared in the preamble, that theſe . 
bleſſings were now expoſed to the utmoſt peri]. 
ALARMS were every day given of new conſpira- 


c1es?: In Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papiſts 


were aſſembling: Secret meetings were held by 
them in caves and under-ground in Surrey: They 
had entered into a plot to blow up the river with 
gun-powder, in order to drown the city“: Provi- 
ſions of arms were.making. beyond ſea: Sometimes 
France, ſometimes Denmark, was forming deſigns 
a | | ew 11 108 fle ; 
n Idem, ibid. p. 255. 


Ruſh, vel. v. p. 241 Warwick, 
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againſt the kingdom: And the populace, who are CHAP. 
always terrified with preſent, and enraged with diſ- LIV. 
tant dangers, were ſtill farther animated in their de- cf. 
mands of juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. 
Tur king came to the houſe of lords: And 
though he expreſſed his reſolution, for which he 
offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ 
Strafford in any branch of public buſineſs, he pro- 
fefled himſelf totally diſſatisfied with regard to the 
circumſtance of treaſon, and on that account de- 
clared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the bill of 
attainder *, The commons took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice 
of any bill depending before the houſes. Charles 
did not perceive that his attachment to Strafford 
was the chief motive for the bill; and that the 
greater proots he gave of anxious concern for this 
miniſter, the more inevitable did he render his de- 
ſtruction. | 
ABouT eighty peers had conſtantly attended 
Strafford's trial; but ſuch apprehenſions were enter- 
tained on account of the popular tumults, that only 
forty-five were preſent when the bill of attainder was 
brought into the houſe. Yet of theſe, nineteen had 
the courage to vote againſt it*. A certain proof, 
that, if entire freedom had been allowed, the bill 
had been rejected by a great majority. | 
In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the | 
ſolicitor-general, advanced two topics, well ſuited | 
to the fury of the times; that though the teitimony 
againſt Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of f 
bill, private ſatisfaction to each man's conſcience I 
was fufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all be 
1 
1 


| produced ; and that the earl had no title to plead 

| law, becauſe he had broken the law. It is true, 

| added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they 
are beaſts of chaſe, But it was never accounted 


7 Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 239+ * Whitlocke, p. 43. 1 
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either cruel or unfair to deſtroy foxes or wolves 
whezever _ can be found, for they are beaſts of 

rey*. 1 
a 22 3 e had prevailed over the 
lords, the ſame battery was next applied to force the 
king's aſſent. The populace flocked about White. 
hall; and accompanied their demand of juſtice with 
the loudeſt clamours and moſt open menaces. Ru- 
mours of conſpiracies againſt the parliament were 
anew ſpread abroad: Invaſions and inſurrections 
talked of: And the whole nation was raiſed into 
ſuch a ferment as threatened ſome great and immi- 
nent convulſion. On whichever ſide the king caſt 


his eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. All his 


ſervants, conſulting their own ſafety, rather than their 
maſter's honour, declined interpoſing with their ad- 
vice between him and his parliament. The queen, 
terrified with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, 
and bearing formerly no good- will to Strafford, was 
in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people in this 
demand, which, it was hoped, would finally content 
them. Juxon alone, whoſe courage was not in- 
ferior to his other virtues, ventured to adviſe him, 
if in his conſcience he did not approve of the bill, 
by no means to aſſent to it“. | 
'STRAFFORD, hearing of Charles's irreſolution and | 


anxiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep: He wrote 


a letter, in which he entreated the king, for the fake 


of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, 
however innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous 
people by granting them the requeſt for which they 
were ſo importunate *. “ In this,” added he, my 
ce confent will more acquit you to God chan all the 
cc world can do beſides. To a willing man there 
ce is no injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive 
4 oal the world. * calmneſs and Haro ns. of 
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« jnfinite contentment to my diſlodging foul ; fo, CHAT. 


« Sir, to you J can reſign the life of this world 
« with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt 
« acknowledgment of your exceeding favours.” 


Perhaps Strafford hoped that this unuſual inſtance 
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of generoſity would engage the king ſtill more ſtre- 
nuouſly to protect him: Perhaps he gave his liſe 


for loſt; and finding himſelf in che hands of his 
enemies, and obſerving that Balfour, the lieutenant 


of the Tower, was devoted to the popular party*, he 


abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſcaping the multiplied 


dangers with which he was every way environed. . 


We. might aſcribe this ſtep to a noble effort of diſ- 


intereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great mind of 


Strafford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had not 


been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter as it 
was immediately fatal to himſelf “. 


AFTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, 


Charles at laſt granted a commiſſion to four noble- 


men to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the 


bill: Flattering himſelf, probably, in this extremity 


of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will conſented to the 


deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, 
he was the more free from all the guilt which at- 


tended it. Theſe commiſſioners he empowered, at 


the ſame time, to give his aſſent to the bill which 
rendered the parliament perpetual. 


Tur commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, 
had embraced the expedient of paying the two ar- 


mies by borrowing money from the city; and theſe 
loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied 
upon the people. The citizens, either of themſclves 


or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart difficulties with re- 


gard to a farther loan which was demanded. We 


make no ſcruple of truſting the parliament, ſaid 


they, were we certain that the: parliament were to 


continue till our repayment, But, in the Ffſent 


* Whitlocke, p. 44. Franklyn, þ « $8965 
See note (AA? at the end of the volume. 
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given us for our money? In pretence of obviating 
this objection, a bill was ſuddenly brought into the 
houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, 
that the parhament ſhould not be diſſolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent. 
It was hurried in like manner through the houſe of 


peers, and was inſtantly carried to the king for his 


aſſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and 
remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not that 


this other bill was of ſtill more fatal conſequence to 


his authority, and rendered the power :of his ene- 
mies perperual, as it was already uncontrollable *, 
In compariſon of the bill of attainder, by which he 
deemed himſelf an accomplice in his friend's mur- 
der, this conceſſion made no figure in his eyes“: 
A circumſtance which, if it leſſen our idea of his 
reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the inte- 
grity of his heart and the goodneſs of his diſpoſi- 


tion. It is indeed certain, that ſtrong compunction 


for his conſent to Strafford's execution attended this 


unfortunate prince during the remainder of his life; 
and even at his own fatal end, the memory of this 


guilt, with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon 
him. All men were ſo ſenſible of the extreme vio- 
lence which was done him, that he ſuffered the leſs 
both in character and intereſt from this unhappy 
meaſure; and though he abandoned his beſt friend, 
yet was he ſtill able to preſerve, in ſome degree, the 
attachment of all his adherents. 

SECRETARY Carleton was ſent by the king to in- 


form Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity 


had extorted from him. The earl ſeemed ſurpriſed, 
and ftarting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of 


men: For in them there is no ſalvation *. He was 


2 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 261, 262. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 264. 
« See note { BB ] at the end of the volume. 
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ſoon able, however, to collect his courage; and he 
prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. Onl 


three days' interyal was allowed him. The king, 


who made a new effort in his behalf, and ſent, by 
the hands of the young prince, a letter addreſſed to 
the peers, in which he intreated them to confer with 
the commons about a mitigation of Strafford's 
ſentence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delay, was 
refuſed in both requelts ©. T 
STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill, where the ſcaffold was erected, ſtopped 
under Laud's windows, with whom he had long 
lived in intimate friendſhip ; and intreated the aſſiſt- 
ance of his prayers, in thoſe awful moments which 
were approaching: The aged primate diffolved in 
tears; and having pronounced, with a broken voice, 
a tender bleſſing on his departing friend, ſunk into 
the arms of his attendants. Strafford, ſtill ſupe- 
rior to his fate, moved on with an elated counte- 
nance, and with an air even of greater dignity than 
what uſually attended him. He wanted that conſo- 
lation which commonly ſupports thoſe who periſh 
by. the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſſion : He was 
not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate 
compaſſion of the ſpectators. Yet his mind, erect 
and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
maintained its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the ter- 
rors of death, and the triumphant exultations of his 
miſguided enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold 
was full of decency and courage. He feared,” 
he ſaid, „ that the omen was bad for the intended 
« reformation of the ſtate, that it commenced with 
« the ſhedding of innocent blood.” Having bid 
a laſt adieu to his brother and friends who attended 
him, and having ſent a Fug to his nearer 
relations who were abſent; © And now,“ ſaid he, 
« | have nigh done! One ſtroke will make my wife a 


© Ruſh, vol, v. p- 265. 2 2 Nalſou, vol. ii. p. 198. | 
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CHAP? © widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my 


poor ſervants of their indulgent maſter, and ſepa- 
« rate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
<« friends! But let God be to you and them all in 
« all!” Going to diſrobe, and prepare himſelf for 
the block, I thank God, ſaid he, „that I am 
<«, nowiſe afraid of death, nor am daunted with any 
cc terrors; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at 
« this time, as ever I did hen going to repoſe !” 
With one blow was a period put to his life by the 
executioner ©, | 

ITnus periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the 
eatl of Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſon- 
ages that has appeared in England. Though his 
death was loudly demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſ- 
tice, and an atonement for the many violations of 
the conſtitution; it may ſafely be affirmed, that 
the ſentence by which he fell was an enormity 
greater than the worſt of thoſe which his implacable 
enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel induſtry. 
They people in their rage had totally miſtaken the 
proper object of their reſentment. All che neceſſi- 
kies, or, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties by 
which, the king had been induced to uſe. violent 
expedients for raiſing. ſupply, were the reſult of 


weaſures previous to Strafford's favour ; and if they 


asoſe-from, ill conduct, he at leaſt was intirely inno- 
gent. Even -thoſe violent expedients themſelves, 
which occaſioned. the complaint that the conſtitution 
was. ſubverted, had been, all of them, conducted, fo 
far as appeared, without his counſel or aſſiſtance. 
And whatever his private advice might be*, this 
ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and publicly, 
to inculcate in the king's preſence, that, if any in- 
evitable neceſſity ever obliged the ſovereign to vio- 
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e Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 267. | | 

'f That Strafford wis ferretly' no enemy to arbitrary counſels, ap- 
pears from ſome of his letters and diſpatches; particularly vol. ii. 
p. 60. where he ſcems to wiſh that a ſtanding army were eſtabliſhed. 
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late the laws, this licenſe ought to be practiſed with 
extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a Juſt 
atonement be made to the conſtitution, for any in- 
jury which it might ſuſtain from ſuch dangerous 
precedents *. . The firlt parliament after the reſtor- 
ation reverſed the bill of attainder; and even a few 
weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parlia- 
ment remitted to his children the more ſevere con- 
ſequences of his fentence: As if conſcious of the 
violence with which the proſecution had been con- 
ducted. | : 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo 
many inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the 
parliament would at laſt ſhow him ſome indulgence, 
and would cordially fall into that unanimity, to 
which, at the expence of his own power, and of 
his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courted them. All 
his conceſſions were poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of 
his want of cordiality; and the ſuppoſed attempt 
to engage the army againſt them ſerved with many 
as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It was natural 
for the king to ſeek ſome reſource, while all the 
world ſeemed to deſert him, or combine againſt 
him; and this probably was the utmoſt of that em- 
bryo-ſcheme which was formed with regard to the 
army. But the popular leaders ſtill inſiſted, that a 
deſperate plot was laid to bring up the forces imme- 
diately, and offer violence to the parhament: A 
deſign of which Piercy's evidence acquits the king, 
and which the near neighbourhood of the Scottiſh 
army ſeems to render abſolutely imprafticable®, 


- 8 Ruſhworrh, vol. iv. p. 567, 568, 569, 570. 

b The project of bringing up the army to London, according to 
Piercy, was propoſed to the king; but he rejected it as fooliſh: Be- 
cauſe the Scots, who were in arms, and lying in their neighbourhood, 
muſt be at London as ſoon as the Engliſh army, This reaſon is ſo 
ſolid and convincing, that it leaves no room to doubt of the veracity 
of Picrcy's evidence; and conſequently acquits the king of this ter- 
rible plot of bringing up the army, which made ſuch a noiſe at the 
ume, and was a pretence — ſo many violences. 
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By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was the 
ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept alive; and the 
commons, without giving the king any ſatisfaction 
in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry 
their inroads with great vigour into his now de- 
fencelefs prerogative”. *. 
Tur two ruling paſſions of this parliament were, 
zeal for liberty, and an averſion to the church; 
and to both of theſe nothing could appear more 
exceptionable than the court of high commiſſion, 
Its inſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and 
aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment. The ftar-chamber alſo was a court 
which exetted high diſcretionary powers; and had 
no Fd” rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes which came under its juriſdiction, or the de- 
ciſions which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed 
the houſes to aboliſh theſe two courts ; and in them, 
to annihilate the principal and moſt dangerous arti- 
cles of the king's prerogative. By the ſame bill, 
the juriſciction of the council was regulated, and 
its authority abridged *. Charles heſitated before 
he gave his aſſent. But finding that he had gone 
too far to retreat, and that he poſſeſſed no reſource 
in caſe of a rupture, he at laſt. affixed the royal 
ſanction to this excellent bill. But to ſhow the par- 
lament that he was ſufficiently appriſed of the im- 
ortance of his grant, he obſerved to them, that 
this ſtatute altered in a great meafure the funda- 
mental laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which many 
of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed . 

By removing the ſtar- chamber, the king's power 
of binding the people by his proclamations was 
Indirectiy abolihed; and that important branch of 
Prerogative, the frong ſymbol of arbitrary power, 
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and unintelligible in a limited conſtitution, being CHAP. 
at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of government * 
more conſiſtent and uniform, The ſtar- chamber 164. 
alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of the 
king's edits : But as no courts of un now 
remained, except thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, which 
take cognizance only of common and ſtatute law, 
the king may thenceforth iſſue -proclamations, but 
no man is bound to obey them. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the experiment here made by the 
parliament, was not a little raſh and adventurous. 
No government at that time appeared in the world, | 
nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any 
hiſtory, which ſubſiſted without the mixture of ſome | 4 
arbitrary authority, committed to ſome magiſtrate; | a 
| and it might reaſonably, before-hand, appear doubt- | 
| ful, whether human ſociety could ever reach that 
ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no other 
control than the general and rigid maxims of law 
and equity. But the parliament juſtly thought, 
that the King was too eminent a magiſtrate to be 
truſted with diſcretionary power, which he might 
ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruction of liberty. And in 
the event it has hitherto been found, that, though 
ſome ſenſible inconveniences ariſe from the maxim 
of adhering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages over- 
balance them, and ſhould render the Engliſh grate- 
ful to the memory of their anceſtors, who, after 
repeated conteſts, at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble 
though dangerous principle. BE” 
Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, in- 
ſtead of the patents during pleaſure, gave all the 
judges patents during their good behaviour": A 
circumſtance of the greateſt moment towards ſecur- 
Ing their independency, and barring the entrance of 
arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judi- - 
cature. | 
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Tur marſhal's court, which took cognizance of 
offenſive words, and was not thought ſufficiently 
limited by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed ®, 
The ſtannary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction 
over the miners, being liable to a like objection, 
underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council 
of the north and the council of Wales followed 
from the ſame principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a general inſpection 
over the weights and meaſures throughout the king- 
dom, was transferred to the mayors, ſheriffs, and 

ordinary magiſtrates, 

Is ſhort, if we take a ſurvey of the tranſactions 


of this memorable parliament, during the firſt pe- 


riod of its operations, we ſhall find that, excepting 
Strafford's attainder, which was a complication of 
cruel iniquity, their merits in other reſpects fo 
much outweigh their miſtakes, as to entitle them to 
praiſe from all lovers of liberty. Not only were 
former abuſes remedied; and grievances redreſſed: 

Great proviſion, for the future, was made by law 
againſt the return of like cemplaints. And if the 
means, by which they obtained ſuch advantages 
ſavour often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; it 
is to be conſidered, that revolutions of government 
cannot be effected by the mere force of argument 


and reaſoning : And that factions being once excited, 


men can neither ſo firmly regulate the tempers of 


others, nor their own, as to enſure themſelves 


againſt all exorbitances. 

Tus parliament. now. came to a pauſe. The king 
had promiſed, his Scottiſh ſubjects, that he would 
this ſummer pay chem a viſit, in order to ſettle their 
government; and though the Engliſh parliament was 
very importunate with him, that he ſhould lay aſide 
that journey ; they could not prevent with him fo 


= Nalſon, vol. i. p. 778. 
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much as to delay it. As he muſt neceſſarily in his 
journey have paſſed through the troops of both na- 
tions, the commons ſeem to have entertained great 
jealouſy on that account, and to have now hutried' 
on, as mueh as they formerly delayed, the diſband- 
ing of tlie arthies. The arrears therefore of the 
Soars were fully paid them; and thoſe of the Eng- 


liſh in part. The Scots returfled home, and the 


Engliſh were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, 
and difmiffed. - - 

AFTER this the parliament adjourned to the 20th 
of October; and a committee of both houſes, a 
thing unprecedented, was appointed to ſit during the 
receſs, with very ample powers . Pym was elected 
chairman of the committee of the lower houſe. 


Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 


while it ſat, and even by the commons alone, for 
aſſuming ſovereign executive powers, and publiſh- 
ing their ordinances, as they called them, inſtead 
of laws. The committee too, on their part, was 
ready to imitate the example. 

A SMALL committee of both houſes was appointed 
to attend the King into Scotland, in order, as was 
pretended, to ſee that the articles of pacification 
were executed; but really to be ſpies upon him, 


and extend ſtill farther the ideas of parliamentary 


authority, as well as eclipſe the majeſty of the king. 
The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, fir Philip Staple- 
ton, fir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hambden, 
were the perſons choſen ?. 

ENDEAVOURS were uſed, before Charles's depar- 
ture, to have a protector of the kingdom appointed, 
with a power to paſs laws without having recourſe to 
the king. So little regard was now paid to royal 
authority, or to the eſtabliſned conſtitution of the 
kingdom. 


o Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 387. P Ibid, p. 376. 
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Am1psT the great variety of affairs which occurred 
during this buſy period, we have almoſt overlooked 
the marriage of the princeſs Mary with William 
prince of Orange. The king concluded not this 
alliance without communicating; his intentions to 
the parliament, who received the propoſal with ſa- 
tisfaction 2. This was the commencement of the 
connections with the family of Orange: Connec- 
tions, which were afterwards attended with the moſt 
important conſequences, both to the kingdom and 
to thehoyſe'of Stuart, re. 
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Settlement of Scotland- 
| InſurrefFion and maſſacre 
liſh parliament—— trance 
on both fides—— Impeachment of the biſbops ——» 
Accuſation of the five members ——Tumults- 
King leaves London. Arrives in Tor Pre- 
parations for civil war, 


Meeting of the Eng- 


HE Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, 
thought that they had finiſhed a very perilous 
undertaking, much to their profit and reputation. 
Beſides the large pay voted them for lying in good 
quarters _ a twelvemonth, the Engliſh parlia- 
ment had conferred on them a preſent of 300,000 
pounds for their brotherly affiſtance", In the ar- 
ticles of pacification, they were declared to have 
ever been good ſubjects ; and their military expe- 
ditions were approved of, as enterpriſes calculated 
and intended for his majeſty's honour and advantage. 
To carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, 
theſe terms, ſo ignominious to him, were order- 
ed, by a vote of parliament, to be read in all 
churches, upon a day of thankſgiving, appointed 
for the national pacification *: All their claims for 
the reſtriction of prerogative were agreed to be 
ratified : And what they more valued than all theſe 
advantages; they had a near proſpect of ſpreading 
the preſbyterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, 
from the ſeeds, which they had ſcattered, of their 
religious principles. Never did refined Athens ſo 


* Nalſon, vol. i. p. 747. May, p. 104. * Ruſhworth, 
vol, v. p. 36 5. Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 293+ 
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CHAP. exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over a 


ſavage world ; never did generous Rome fo pleaſe 
herſelf in the view of law and order eſtabliſhed by 
her victorious arms; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 
communicating their barbarous zeal and theological 
feryour, to the neighbouring nations. 
 CHarLEs, deſpoiled in England of a conſiderable 
part of his authority, and dreading ſtill farther en- 
croachments upon bim, arrived in Scotland, with 
an intention of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall 
ſhare of Joe which there remained to him, and of 
giving ull ſatisfaction, if poſſible, to his reſtleſs 
ubjects in that kingdom. ee 
THz lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution 

in the Scottiſh parliament, They were conſtituted 
after this manner. The temporal lords choſe eight 
| Ts The biſhops elected eight temporal lords: 
Theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, 
and eight burgeſſes : And without the previous con- 
ſent of the thirty-two, who were denominated lords 
of articles, no motion could be made in parliament. 
As the biſhops were entirely devoted to the court, 
it is evident that all the lords of articles, by neceſ- 
fary conſequence, depended on the king's nomina- 
tion; and the prince, beſides one negative after the 
bills had paſſed through parliament, poſſeſſed indi- 
rectly another before their introduction; a preroga- 
tive of much greater conſequence than the former. 
The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the par- 
llament laid hold of the opportunity, and totally {et 
aſide the lords of articles: And till this important 
point was obtained, the nation, properly ſpeaking, 
could not be faid to enjoy any regular freedom *. 
Ix is remarkable that, notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtitution, te which there was no parallel in England, 
che royal authority was always deemed much lower 
in Scotland than in the former kingdom. Bacon 


o 
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repreſents it as one advantage to be expected from CHAP. 
the union, that the too extenſive prerogative of 


England would be abridged by the example of 1641. 
Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot- 
land be enlarged from the imitation of England. 
The Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws: But among the Scots, 
it was of little confequence how the laws were 
famed, or by whom voted, while the exorbitant 
xiſtocracy had it ſo much in their power to prevent 
their regular execution. N — 
Tux peers and commons formed only one houſe 
in the Scottiſh parliament: And as it had been the 
practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace 
Engliſh gentlemen with Scottiſh titles, all the, de- 
terminations of parliament, it was to. be feared, 
would in time depend upon the prince, by means 
of theſe votes of foreigners, who had no intereſt or 
property in the nation. It was therefore a law de- 
ſerving approbation, that no man ſhould be created. 
a Scotch peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,900 marks 
(above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the king- 
dom. © | 8 mo 2 
A Law for triennal parliaments was likewiſe paſſed; 
and it was ordained, that the laſt act of every par- 
lament ſhould be to appoint the time and place for 
holding the parliament next enſuing ". i | 
Tur king was deprived of that power, formerly 
exerciſed, of iſſuing proclamations, which enjoined 
obedience, under the penalty of treaſon : A prero- 
gative which inveſted him with the whole legiſla- 
tive authority, even in matters of the higheſt, im- 
portance *, | Eee A 
So far was laudable: But the moſt fatal blow 
given to royal authority, and what in a manner de- 
throned the prince, was the article, that no member 
of the privy council, in whoſe hands, during the 


« Burnet, Wem. Idem, ibid. dem, ibid. 
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CHAT: wg s 7 the whole adminiſtration lay, no of. 


— 


Oct. 20. 


ficer of ſt ate, none of the judges, ſhould be appoint. 
ed but by - advice and approbation of parliament, 
arles even agreed to deprive of their ſeats, four 
judges who, had adhered to his intereſts ; and their 
place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to the 
ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alſo 
ſworn of che privy council. And all the miniſters 
of ſtare, counſellors, ind judges, were, by law, to 
hold their places during life or good behaviour“. 
Tur king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf 
entirely to the eſtabliſhed church ; and aſſiſted with 
great gravity, at the long prayers and longer fer. 
mons with which the preſbyterians endeavoured to 
regale him. He beſtowed penſions and preferments 


on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preach- 


ers; and practiſed every art to ſoften, if nat to 


gain, his Faun enemies. The earl of Argyle 


was created a marquis, lord Loudon an earl, Leſley 
was dignified. with the title of earl of Leven His 
friends; he was obliged, for the preſent, to neglect 
and overlook : Some of them were gated: And 


his enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his 
careſſes and favours to artifice and neceſſity. 


"ARGYLE and Hamilton, being ſeized with an ap- 
prehenſion, real or pretended, that the earl of Cray- 
d and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the 
arliament ſuddenly, and retired into the country: 
Bur upon invitation and aſſurances, returned in a 
few days. This event, which had neither cauſe nor 


effect Thar was viſible, nor purpoſe, nor conſequence, 


was commonly. denominated the incident. But 
though the incident had no effect in Scotland; 


What was not expected, it was attended with conſe- 


quences in England. The Engliſh © parliament 
which was now aflembled, being willing to awaken 
the people's W by exciting their fears, im- 


- Y Burnet, Mew. 2 Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 309. 
| mediately 
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mediately took the alarm; as if the malignants, ſo C H —— R. 


they called the king's party, had laid a plot at once 
to murder them and all the godly in both king- 


doms. They applied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom — 


the king had left general in the ſouth of England; 
and he ordered a guard to attend them *. 

Bur while the king was employed in pacifying 
the commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to 
return to England, in order to apply himſelf to the 
ſame ſalutary work in that kingdom ; he received 


intelligence of a dangerous fete broken out in 


Ireland, with circumſtances of the utmoſt horror, 
bloodſhed, and devaſtation, On every fide this un- 
fortunate prince was purſued with murmurs, diſ- 
content, faction, and civil wars; and the fire from 
all quarters, even by the moſt independent accidents, 
at once blazed up about him. 

Tus great plan of James, in the adminĩſtration of 
Ireland, "continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and 
peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the au- 
thority of laws, and introducing art and induſtry 
among them, to cure them of that ſloth and bar- 
batifin to which they had ever been ſubje&. In 
order to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, and at the ſame 
time ſecure the dominion of Ireland to the Engliſh 
crown, great colonies of Britiſh had been carried 
over, and, being intermixed with the Iriſh, had 
every where introduced a new face of things ! into 
that country. During a peace of near forty. years, 
the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, 
in a great meaſure, to be obliterated; and though 


much of the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, | 


had been conferred on the new planters, a more than 
equal return had been made by their inſtructing the 
natives in tillage, building, manufactures, and all the 
eivilized arts of lite“. © his had been the courſe F 


* Whitlocke, p. 40. Dugdale,' p. 7 Burners Memoirs of the 
Hoſe of Hamilton, p. 124; 195. . ih 2019 2 
v Sir John Temple s Irifa Rebellion, p. 12. 
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things during the ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of Chi- 
cheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, above all, of 
Strafford. Under the government of this latter no- 
bleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater ma- 
turity, and — by his vigour and induſtry, 
ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to 
have beſtowed, at laſt, on that ſayage country, the 
face of a European ſettlement. 

Arx Strafford fell a. victim to popular rage, 
the humours excited in Ireland by that great event, 
could not. ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued 
to produce the greateſt innovations in the govern- 
ment. 1 939 

Tx Britiſh proteſtants, tranſplanted into Ireland, 
having every moment before their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into 
the oppoſite extreme, and had univerſally adopted 
the higheſt principles and practices of the puritans. 
Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become 
odious to them; and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, and detaching themſelves 


from the king of England, was greedily adopted 


and purſued. They conſidered not, that as they 
ſcarcely formed the ſixth part of the people, and 
were ſecretly obnoxious to the ancient inhabitants, 
their only method of ſupporting themſelves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great 
dependence on their mother-country. The Engliſh 
commons, likewiſe, in their furious proſecution of 
Strafford, had overlooked the moſt obvious conſe- 
quences; and while they imputed to him, as a 


crime, every diſcretionary act of authority, they de- 


ſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that power, by 
which alone the Iriſh could be retained in ſub- 
jection. And fo ſtrong was the current for po- 
pular government in-all the three kingdoms, that 
the. moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of policy were every 
where abandoned,' in order to gratify this ruling 
paſſion. 


CHARLES, 
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i CHARLES, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to C HA p. 
eld to the Iriſh, as to the Scottiſh and Engliſh — 
N rliaments ; and found too, that their encroach- wg 
0 ments ſtill roſe in proportion to his conceſſions. 

| Thoſe ſubſidies, which themſelves had voted, they 

' Wl reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to a fourth part: 

2 The court of high commiſſion was determined to 


be a grievance: Martial law aboliſned: The juriſ- 
| dition of the council annihilated: Proclamations 
| and acts of ſtate declared of no authority: Every 
i WT order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded; and the prince was deſpoiled of all 
his prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of any 
| violence or illegality in his adminiſtration. 
e Taz ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually about 
0 3000 men; but in order to aſſiſt the king in ſup- 
d preſſing the Scottiſh covenanters, Strafford had 
r raiſed 8000 more, and had incorporated with them 
ie 2 thouſand men, drawn from the old army; a ne- 
* ceſſary expedient for beſtowing order and diſcipline 
es on the new-levied ſoldiers. The private men in this 
ad amy were all cathohcs ; but the officers, both com- 
y miſſion and non- commiſſion, were proteſtants, and 
ad could entirely be depended on by Charles. The 
ts, Engliſh commons entertained | the greateſt appre- 
by henſions on account of this army; and never ceaſed 
at boliciting the king, till he agreed to break it: Nor 
iſh would they conſent to any propoſal for augmenting 
of dhe ſtanding army to 5000 men; a number which 
the king deemed neceflary for retaining Ireland in 
obedience. of 
CaaRLes, thinking it dangerous that 8000 men 


arms, ſhould be diſperſed among a nation ſo turbu- 


mons, pretending apprehenſions, leſt regular bodies 


accuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to the uſe of 
lent and unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador to have them tranſported into Flanders, and 
enliſted in his maſter's ſervice. 'Phe Engliſh com- 
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of troops, diſciplined in the Low Countries, ſhould 
prove ſtill more dangerous, ſhewed {ome averſion to 


this expedient ; and the king reduced- his allowance 


to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired 
ſhips for tranſporting theſe troops, and the men were 


ready to embark; the commons, willing to- ſhow 


their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity 
of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited every 


one from furnifhing veſſels for that ſervice. And 


thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the 


country from theſe men was unfortunately diſap- 
pointed. 

Tux old Iriſh remarked all theſe falſe ſteps of 
the Engliſh, and reſolved to take advantage of them. 
Though their animoſity againſt that nation, for want 
of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extin- 
guiſhed, it was only compoſed into a temporary and 
deceitful tranquillity . Their intereſts, both with 


regard to property and religion, ſecretly ſtimulated 


them to a revolt. No individual of any ſept, ac- 


cording to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of 


any particular eſtate; but as the whole ſept had a 
title to a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred 
this barbarous community before the more ſecure 
and narrower poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Eng- 


lh. An indulgence, amounting almoſt to a to- 


Jeration, had been given to the catholic religion: 
Eur to long as the churches and the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues were kept from the prieſts, and they were 
obliged to endure the neighbourhood of profane he- 
retics, being themſelves diſcontented, they continu- 


ally endeavoured to retard any cordial reconciliation 


Conſpiracy 
in Irelaud. 


between the. Engliſn and the Iriſh nations. 


FL HERE was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 
though of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from an 
5 : "$75 b4 | 1 F ; * 
© Clarendon, vol, i, . 287. Rulſkworth,, vol. v. p. 381. Dogs 
dale, p. 75, May, book ii, p, 3 Temple, p. 14. 
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4 ancient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among C H Ar. 

0 his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man . 

e firſt formed the project of expelling the Engliſh, 1641, 

d and aſſerting the independency of his native coun- 

e try *. He ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, 

„ and rouſed up every latent principle of diſconten:. 

y He maintained a cloſe correſpondence with lord 

y Maguire and fir Phelim O' Neale, the moſt powerful 

d of the old Iriſn. By converſation, by letters, by his 

e emiſſaries, he repreſented to his countrymen the 

* motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, that by 

the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Eng- 

of | liſh, the king's authority in Britain was reduced 

5 to ſo low a condition, that he never could exert 

nt himſelf with any vigour in maintaining the Engliſh 

* dominion over Ireland; that the catholics, in the | 
nd Iriſh houſe of commons, aſſiſted by the proteſtants, 4 
th had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the 
ed power of the lieutenant, as would much facilitate the 4 
© conducting, to its deſired effect, any conſpiracy or 
of combination, which could be formed ; that the Scots 1 
| a having ſo ſucceſsfully thrown off dependence on the 'Þ 
ed crown of England, and aſſumed the government 4 
re into their own hands, had fer an example to the CT 
g Iriſh, who had fo much greater oppreſſions to com- 1 
to- plain of; that the Engliſh planters, who had ex- 1 
n: pelled them their potleflions, ſuppreſſed their reli- 1 
re- gion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were but 1 
ere a handful in compariſon of the natives; that they 1 
he- lived in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with i 
u- their numerous enemies, truſting to the protection | ö 
ion of a ſmall army, which was itſelf ſcattered in incon- 


fiderable diviſions throughout the whole kingdom; 
ho, that a great body of men, diſciplined by the go- 


r 
_ 
— 


an vernment, were naw thrown looſe, and were ready q 

for any daring or deſperate enterpriſe ; that though 4 
Dug: the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tole- | 
rt * Nalſon, vol. it. p. 543» 4 
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moderation of their indulgent prince, they muſt 


1641. henceforth expect, that the government will be con- 


ducted by other maxims and other principles; that 
the puritanical parliament, having at length ſubdued 
their ſovereign, would, no doubt, as ſoon as they 
had conſolidated their authority, extend their am- 
bitious enterpriſes to Ireland, and make the catho- 
lics in that kingdom feel the ſame furious perſecu- 
tion, to which their brethren in England were at pre- 
ſent expoſed; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending 
only to vindicate their native liberty againſt the vio- 


leace of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, 


be deemed rebellion ; much leſs during the preſent 
confuſions, when their prince was, in a manner, a 
priſoner, and obedience muſt be paid, not to him, 
but to thoſe who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful 
authority *. Oe 

- By theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the 
heads of the native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The 
Engliſh of the pale, as they were called, or the old 
Engliſh planters, being all catholics, it was hoped 
would afterwards join the party, which reſtored their 
religion to its ancient ſplendour and authority. The 
intention was, That ſir Phelim O' Neale and the 
other conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection on 
one day throughout the provinces, and ſhould at- 
tack all the Engliſh ſettlements; and that, on the 
ſame day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 


ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin. The commencement 


of the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, 
that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting 
forces from England. Succours to themſelves and 
ſupplies of arms they expected from France, in con- 
ſequence of a promiſe made them by cardinal 
Richelieu. And many Iriſh officers, who ſerved in 
the-Spaniſh troops, had engaged to join them), as 


f Temple, p. 72, 33. 78. Dugdale, p. 73, 
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ſoon as they ſaw an inſurrection entered upon by CHAP. 
their catholic brethren. News, which every day 


arrived from England, of the. fury expreſſed by the 
commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freth terror into 
the Iriſh nation, and both ſtimulated the conſpi- 
rators to execute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them 
aſſured hopes of the concurrence of all their coun- 
trymen ;. 

Sve propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all 
the Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceffary, as it was 
dangerous, to entrult the ſecret to many hands; and 
the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery 
been yet made to the government. The king, in- 
deed, had received information from his ambaſſadors, 
that ſomething was in agitation among the Iriſh in 
foreign parts; but though he gave warning to the 
adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was en- 
tirely neglected *, Secret rumours likewiſe were 
heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no at- 
tention was paid to them. The earl of Leiceſter, 
whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained 
in London. The two juſtices, fir William. Parſons 
and fir John Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; 
and, by an inconvenience common to all factious 
times, owed their advancement to nothing but their 
zeal for the party by whom every thing was now 
governed. Tranquil from their ignorance and in- 
experience, theſe men indulged themſelves in the 
moſt profound repoſe, on the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion. 

Bur they were awakened from their ſecurity, on 
the very day before that which was appointed for 
the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of 
Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for 10,009 men, with thirty-five pieces 
of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammu- 


8 Dugdale, p. 74. 
© Rulhworth, vol. v. p. 408. Nalſon, vol, ii. p. 575. 
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nition: Yet was this important place guarded, and 


that too without any care, by no greater force than 
fifty men. Maguire and More were already in town 
with a numerous band of their partiſans: Others 
were expected that night : And, next morning, they 
were to enter upon, what they eſteemed: the eaſieſt 
of all enterpriſes, the ſurpriſal of the caſtle. O'Co- 
nolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the 
conſpiracy to Parſons*. The juſtices and council 
fled immediately for ſafety into the caſtle, and re- 


inforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to 


the city, and all the proteſtants prepared for defence. 
More eſcaped: Maguire was taken; and Mahone, 
one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt 
diſcovered to the juſtices the project of a general 
inſurrection, and redoubled the apprehenſions which 
already were univerſally diffuſed throughout Dub- 
ua Hoden [15 
Bur though O' Conolly's diſcovery ſaved the 
caſtle from a ſurpriſe, the confeſſion extorted from 
Mahone came too late to prevent the intended in- 
ſurrection. O' Neale and his confederates had al- 
ready taken arms in Ulſter, The Iriſh, every where 
intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a hint 
from their leaders and prieſts to begin hoſtilities 
againſt a people whom they hated on account of 
their religion, and envied for their riches and pro- 
ſperity . The houſes, cattle, goods, of the un- 
wary Engliſh were firſt ſeized. Thoſe who heard 
of the commotions in their neighbourhood, inſtead 
of deſerting their habitations, and aſſembling for 
mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of 
defending their property, and fell thus ſeparately 
into the hands of their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the moſt bar- 
barous that ever, in any nation, was known or heard 


* 


i Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 399. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 520. May, 
book It. p. 6. Temple, p. 4, 13, 19, 20. Ruſh. vol. v. 
p. 400. Temple, p. 39, 40. 79. m Idem, p. 42. ; 
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of, began its operations. An univerſal maſſacre C HAP. 


commenced of the Engliſh, now defenceleſs, and 
paſſively reſigned to their inhuman toes. No age, 


no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The wife weeping 


for her butchered huſband, and embracing her heip- 


leſs children, was pierced with them, and periſhed: 


by the ſame ſtroke". The old, the young, the vi- 
gorous, the infirm, underwent a like fate, and 


were confounded in one common ruin. In yain 
did flight fave from the firſt aſſault: Deſtruction 
was, every where, let looſe and met the hunted vic- 


tims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had to 
relations, to companions, to friends: All connexions 


were diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand, 
from which protection was implored and expected. 


Without provocation, without oppoſition, the aſto- 


niſned Engliſh, living in profound peace and full 


ſecurity, were maſſacred by their neareſt neighbours, 
with whom they had long upheld a continued inter- 
courſe of kindneſs and good offices. 

Bur death was the ſlighteſt puniſhment inflicted 


by thoſe rebels: All the tortures which wanton 


cruelty could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, 
the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, .could 


not ſatiate revenge excited without injury, and 


cruelty derived from no cauſe. To enter into 
particulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity. 
Such enormities, though atteſted by undoubted 
evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved na- 
ture, even perverted religion, encouraged by the 
utmoſt licente, reach not to ſuch a pitch of ferocity ; 
unleſs the pity inherent in human breaſts be de- 
ſtroyed by that contagion of example, which tranſ- 


ports men beyond all the uſual motives of conduct 


and behaviour. 


» Temple, p. 40. o Idem, p. 39, 40. 
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Tur weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to 
their own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of 


others, hereemulated their more robuſt companions, in 


the practice of every cruelty ?. Even children, taught 
by the example, and encouraged by the exhortation, 
of their parents, eſſayed their feeble blows on the 
dead carcaſſes or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh ?, 
The very avarice of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient re- 
ſtraint of their cruelty, Such was their frenzy, that 
the cattle which they had ſeized, and by rapine 
made their own, yet, becauſe they bore the name of 
Engliſh, were wantonly ſlaughtered, or, when co- 
vered with wounds, turned looſe i into the woods and 
deſerts l. 

Tux ſtately buildings or commodious habitations 
of the planters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and igno- 
rance of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or 


laid level with the ground. And where the miſer- 


able owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and preparing 
for defence, periſhed in the flames, together with 
their wives and children, a double triumph was af- 
forded to their inſulting foes *, 

Ir any where a number aſſembled together, and, 
aſſuming courage from deſpair, were reſolved to 
ſweeten dearh by revenge on their aſſaſſins; they 
were diſarmed by capitulations, and promiſes of 


ſafety, confirmed by the moſt folemn oaths. But no 


ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, with 
perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

Orukzs, more ingenious ſtill in their barbarity, 
tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to 
embrue their hands in the blood of friends, bro- 
thers, parents; and having thus rendered them ac- 


Þ Temple, p. 96. ror. Ruth. vol. v. p. 41 5. q Temple, 
p- 100. r Temple, p. 84. s Idem, p. 99. 106. Rukh, 
vol, v. p. 414. t Whitlocke, p. 47. Ruſh, vol. v. p. 416. 
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complices in guilt, gave them that death, which C 


they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it“. 


Auidsr all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of 
Rz1.1610wn reſounded on every {ide ; not to ſtop the 


hands of theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows, 
and to ſteel their hearts againſt every movement of 
human or ſocial ſympathy. The Engliſh, as here- 
tics, abhorred of God, and deteſtable to all holy 
men, were marked out by the prieſts for ſlaughter ; 
and, of all actions, to rid the world of theſe de- 
clared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was re- 
preſented as the moſt meritorious”, Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to 
atrocious deeds, was farther ſtimulated by precept; 
and national prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe aver- 
ſions, more deadly and incurable, which aroſe from 
an enraged ſuperſtition. While death finiſhed the 
ſufferings of each victim, the bigoted aſſaſſins, with 
joy and exultation, till echoed in his expiring ears, 
that theſe agonies were but the commencement of 
torments infinite and eternal *, 
Sucn were the barbarities, by which ſir Phelim 
O'Neale- and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their re- 
bellion: An event, memorable in the annals of hu- 
man kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual de- 
teſtation and abhorrence. The generous nature of 
More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch enormous 
cruelties. He flew to O' Neale's camp; but found 
that his authority, which was ſufficient to excite the 
Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe 
polluted by ſo many crimes; and he retired into 
Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 
neſs of his family, and perhaps too, by the unre- 
ſtrained brutality of his nature, though without any 
courage or capacity, acquired the entire aſcendant 


a Temple, p. 100. v 1dem, p. 85, 106, > 1dem, p. 94. 
17, 108. Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 407. 
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were totally annihilated in the open country of 
Ulſter : The Scots, at firſt, met with more favour- 
able treatment. In order to engage them to a paſ- 
five neutrality, the Iriſh pretended to diſtinguiſh be. 
tween the Britiſh nations ; and claiming friendſhip 
and conſanguinity with the Scots, extended not over 
them the fury of their maſſacres. Many of them 
found an opportunity to fly the country : Others re- 
tired into places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves 
for defence : And by this means, the Scottiſh plan- 
ters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives*, 
FrRoM Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed 
themſelves in an inſtant over the other three pro- 
vinces of Ireland. In all places death and ſlaughter 
were not uncommon ; though the Iriſh, in theſe 
other provinces, pretended to act with moderation 
and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their 
humanity ! Not content with expelling the Engliſh 
their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their goodly 
manors, with waſting their cultivated fields; they 
{tripped them of their very clothes, and turned them 
out, naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of 
the ſeaſon *. The heavens themſelves, as if con- 
ſpiring againſt that unhappy people, were armed 
with cold and tempeſt unuſual to the climate, and 
executed what the mercileſs ſword had left unfiniſh- 
ed. The roads were covered with crowds of na- 
ked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the other 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their 


countrymen. The feeble age of children, the ten- 


der ſex of women, ſoon ſunk under the multiplied 
rigours of cold and hunger. Here, the huſband, 
bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, envied 
them * fate, which he himſelf expected fo ſoon to 
bare; There, the fon, having wy Ae his 


Temple, p. 44. 2 Idem, p. 41. Ruſh, * i. p. 416. 
5 Temple, P. g. dem, P. 6g. ; 
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| aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt; com- C HA PF, | 
; mands, and abandoning him in chis uttermoſt diſ- ** 
treſs, reſerved himſelf to the hopes of avenging that — * 
death, which all his efforts could not prevent or de- 

lay. The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity de- 

prived the ſufferers of any relief from the view of 


companions in affliction. With ſilent tears, or la- 

mentable cries, they hurried on through the hoſtile 

: territories; and found every heart, which was not 

ſteeled by native barbarity, guarded by the more 

; implacable furies of miſtaken piety and religion: 

Tas ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the 

| remains of the Engliſh name. The gates of that 

b city, though timorouſly opened, received the wretch- 

r ed ſupplicants, and preſented to the view a ſcene-of 

8 human miſery beyond what any eye had ever before 

1 beheld*. Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, ® 

r aggravated with the fear of like calamities; while 'F 

b they obſerved the numerous foes without and with- 4 

y in, which every where environed them, and reflect- #4 

y ed on the weak reſources by which they were them- 1 

n ſelves ſupported, The more vigorous of the un- 1 

F! happy fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, ; I 

ju were inliſted into three regiments: The reſt were * 

d diſtributed into the houſes ; and all care was taken, 3 

d by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid- 9 

i limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and fpecies, 8 

4 derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many 1 

er of them, and put a ſpeedy period to their lives: 4 

ir Others, having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty 1 

1 loſs of friends and fortune, curſed that being which 4 

d they had ſaved. Abandoning themſelves to de- $3 

d, ſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they expired; without 4 

ed other conſolation than that of receiving among their "1 

to countrymen the honours of a grave, which, to their 1 

lis ſlaughtered companions, had been denied by che 4 
inhuman barbarians *. 1 

. 55 1 | 1 
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By ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed by 
all theſe cruelties are ſuppoſed to be a hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred thouſand : By the moſt mode. 


rate, and probably the moſt reaſonable account, they 
are made to amount to 40,000; if this eſtimation 
itſelf be not, as is uſual in ſuch cafes, ſomewhat 


exagger ate. | 

Taz juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of 
the army which were not ſurrounded by the rebels; 
and they aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They 
ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 


4000 men more. They diſpatched a body of 600 
men, to throw relief into Tredah, beſieged by the 
Iriſh. But theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, 


were ſeized with a panic, and were molt of them 
= to the ſword. Their arms, falling into the 
hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they 
molt wanted. The juſtices, willing to foment the 


rebellion, in a view of profiting by the multiplied 


forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothing more than 
providing for their own preſent ſecurity, and that 
of the capital. The earl of Ormond, their general, 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch timid, not to ſay baſe and 


_ Intereſted counſels ; but was obliged to ſubmit to 


authority. 


Tus Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not 
at firſt in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſur- 
rection, and to deteſt che barbarity with which it was 


accompanied *, By their proteſtations and declara- 


p. 402. u Temple, p. 60. Botlaic, Hilt, p. 28. 


tions, they engaged the juſtices to ſupply them with 


arms, which they promiſed to employ in defence of 
the government *, But in a little time, the intereſts 


of religion were found more prevalent over them, 


than regard and duty to their mother-country. They 
choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining 
the old Irith, rivated them in every act of violence 


towards the Englith proteſtants. Beſides many 


.  f Nallon, vol. ii. p. 905 ? Temple, p. 33. Ruſh. vol. v. 
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ſmaller bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, the CHAP. 
d principal army of the rebels amounted to twenty _ 
. thouſand men, and threatened Dublin with an im- 1642. 
mediate ſiege *. | 


n Born the .Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in 
t one impoſture, with which they ſeduced many of 

their deluded countrymen : They pretended autho- 
f rity from the king and queen, but chiefly from the 


latter, for their inſurrection; and they affirmed, 
that the cauſe of their taking arms was to vindicate 
royal prerogative, now invaded by the puritanical 
parliament *. Sir Phelim O'Neale, having found 
a royal patent in lord Caufield's houſe, whom he 
had murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a 
commiſſion which he had forged for himlelf l. 

Tae king received an account of this inſurrec- 
tion by a meſſenger diſpatched from the north of 
Ireland. He immediately communicated his in- 
telligence to the Scottiſh parliament. He expected 
that the mighty zeal expreſſed by the Scots for the 


t proteſtant religion, would immediately engage them 
| to fly to its defence, where it was ſo violently in- 
4 vaded: He hoped that their horror againſt popery, 
) a religion which now appeared in its moſt horrible 


aſpect, would ſecond all his exhortations: He had 


t obſerved with what alacrity they had twice run to 
1 arms, and aſſembled troops in oppoſition to the 
$ rights of their ſovereign: tHe ſaw with how much 
i greater facility they could now collect forces, which 
1 had been very lately diſbanded, and which had been 
f ſo long enured to military diſcipline. The cries of 
$ their affrighted and diſtrefed brethren in Ireland, 


he promiſed himſelf, would powerfully incite them 


y to {end over ſuccours, which could arrive ſo quickly, 

> and aid them with ſuch promptitude in this utter- 
e moſt diſtreſs. But the zeal of the Scots, as is uſual 4 
, among religious ſects, was very feeble, when not 1 
. i Whitlocke, p. 49. * Ruſhwor ih, vol. v. p. 400, 401. | 
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ſtimulated either by faction or by intereſt. They 
now ' conſidered themſelves entirely as a republic, 
and made no account of the authority of their 
prince, which they had utterly annihilated. _ Con- 
ceiving hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland, 
they reſolved to make an advantageous bargain for 
the fuccours with which they ſhould ſupply their 
neighbouring nation. And they caſt their eye to- 
wards the Engliſh parliament, with whom they were 
already fo cloſely connected, and who could alone 
fulfil any articles which might be agreed on. Except 
difpatching a ſmall body to ſupport the Scottith 
colonies in Ulſter, they would, therefore, go no 
farther at-preſent, than ſending commiſſioners to 
London, in order to treat with that power, to whom 
the ſovereign authority was now in reality tranſ- 


ferred ®. 


Tux king too, ſenſible of his utter inability to 


ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, in 
this exigency, to have recourſe to the Englth par- 


lament, and depend on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. 


After communicating to them the intelligence 
which he had received, he informed them, that the 
inſurrection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of 
any raſh enterpriſe, but of a formed conſpiracy 

ainſt the crown of England. To their care and 
wiſdom, therefore, he faid, he committed the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe 


ſo important to national and religious intereſts, mult 


of neeeſſity be immediately entered upon, and vi- 


gorouſiy purſued, 
TnꝝE Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and 


diſcovered, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions in 


which they had ſeparated. The exalting of their 
own authority, the diminiſhing of the king's, were 


ſtill the objects purſued by the majority. Every at- 
tempt which had been made to gain the popular 


* Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 47 
— TE i n. Clatendon, .vol. 11. p. 30 14 
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leaders, and by offices to attach them to the crown, 
had failed of ' ſucceſs, either for want of ſkill in 
conducting it, or by reaſon of the ſlender prefer- 
ments which it was then in the king's power to 
confer. The ambitious and enterpriſing patriots 
diſdained to accept, in detail, of a precarious power; 


while they deemed it fo ealy, by one bold and 


vigorous aſſault, to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of 
the entire ſovereigrity. Senſible that the meaſures 
which they had hitherto purſued, rendered 'them 
extremely obnoxious to the king; were many of 
them in themſelves exceptionable ; ſome of them, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; they reſolved to ſeek their 
own ſecurity, as well as greatneſs, by enlarging po- 


pular authority in England. The great neceſſities 


to which the king was reduced; the violent pre- 
judices which generally, throughout the nation, 
prevailed againſt him; his facility in making the 


moſt important conceſſions ; the example of the 


Scots, whoſe encroachments had totally ſubverted 
monarchy : All theſe circumſtances farther inſti- 
cated the commons in their invaſion of royal pre- 
rogative. And the danger to which the conſtitution 


ſeemed to have been ſo lately expoſed, perſuaded 
many, that it never could be ſufficiently ſecured, 


but by the entire abolition of that authority which 


had in vaded it. | 


Bur this project, it had not been in the power, 


ſcarcely in the intention, of the popular leaders to 
execute, had it not been for the paſſion which ſeized 
the nation for preſbyterian diſcipline, and for the 
wild enthuſiaſm which at that time accompanied it. 


The licenſe which the parliament had beſtowed on 


this ſpirit, by checking eccleſiaſtical authority; the 
countenance and encouragement with which they 


had honoured it; had already diffuſed its influence 


to a wonderful degree: And all orders of men had 
drunk deep of the intoxicating poiſon. In every 
diſcourſe or converſation, this mode of religion en- 

tered; 
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CH AP. tered; in all buſineſs it had a ſhare; every elegant 
LV. 01 Fr R or f F | ihil ed 
3 Pleaſure or amuſement it utterly anninilated; many 
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vices or corruptions of mind it promoted; even dif. 
eaſes and bodily diſtempers were not totally ex- 
empted from it; and it became requiſite, we are 
told, for all phyſicians to be expert in the ſpiritual 

ofeſſion, and, by theological conſiderations, to 
allay thoſe religious terrors with which their patients 
were ſo generally haunted. Learning itſelf, which 
tends ſo much to enlarge the mind, and humaniſe 


the'temper, rather ſerved on this occaſion to exalt 


that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. Rude as 
yet, and imperfect, it ſupplied the diſmal fanati- 
ciſm with a variety of views, founded it on ſome 
coherency of ſyſtem, enriched it with different fi- 
gures of elocution ; advantages with which a people, 
totally ignorant and barbarous, had been happily 
unacquainted. | 
FRoM policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from 
neceſſity, the king attached himſelf extremely to the 
hierarchy : For like reaſons, his enemies were de- 
termined, by one and the ſame effort, to overpower 
the church and monarchy. 8 
Wurz the commons were in this diſpoſition, the 
Iriſn rebellion was the event which tended moſt to 
promote the views in which all their meaſures ter- 
minated. A horror againſt the papifts, however 
innocent, they had conſtantly encouraged; a terror 
from the conſpiracies of that ſect, however impro- 
bable, they had at all times endeavoured to excite, 
Here was broken out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected ; accompanied with circumſtances the moſt 
deteſtable of which there ever was any record: And 


what was the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it 


was no difficult matter, in the preſent diſpoſition of 
men's minds, to attribute to that whole ſect, who 
were already ſo much the object of general abhor- 
rence. Accuſtomed, in all invectives, to join the 
prelatical party with the papiſts, the people _ 

| lately 
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diately ſuppoſed. this inſurrection to be the reſult of C 1 AP. 


their united counſels. And when they heard that 
the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's commiſſion for 
all their acts of violence; bigotry, ever credulous 
and malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that groſs 
impoſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the 
whole enormity of a contrivance ſo barbarous and 
inhuman ?. | 

By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the 
commons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply, 
had aggrandiſed themſelves; and it ſeemed a pecu- 
lar happineſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, 
at ſo critical-a juncture, to the pacification of Scot- 


land. That expreſſion of the king's, by which he. 


committed to them the care of Ireland, they im- 
mediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the moſt 
unlimited ſenſe. They had, on other occaſions, 


been gradually encroaching on the executive power 


of the crown, which forms its principal and moſt 
natural branch of authority ; but, with regard ta 
Ireland, they at once aſſumed it, fully and entirely, 
2s if delivered over to them by a regular gift or 
aſignment. And to this uſurpation the king was 
obliged paſſively to ſubmit; both becauſe of his 
inability to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould fill more ex- 
poſe himſelf to the reproach of favouring the pro- 
greſs of that odious rebellion. 

Tur project of introducing farther innovations 
in England being once formed by the leaders among 
the commons, it became a neceſſary conlequence, 
that their operations with regard to Ireland ſhould, 
dl of them, be conſidered as ſubordinate to the 
tormer, on whoſe ſucceſs, when ence undertaken, 
their own grandeur, ſecurity, and even being, muſt 
entirely depend. While they pretended the utmoſt 
zeal againſt the Iriſh inſurrection, they took no ſteps, 
towards its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch, as likewiſe tended. 


See note [CC] at the end of the volume. | 
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to give them the ſuperiority in thoſe commotiong 
which'they foreſaw muſt ſo ſoon be excited in Eng. 
land? The extreme contempt entertained for the 
natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, 
that it would be eaſy at any time to ſuppreſs their 
rebellion, and recover that kingdom: Nor were 
they willing to loſe, by too haſty ſucceſs, the ad. 
vantage which that rebellion would afford them in 
their projected encroachments on the prerogative, 


By aſſuming the total management of the war, they 


acquired the courtſhip and dependence of every one 
who had any connexion with Ireland, or who was 
deſirous of inliſting in theſe - military enterpriſes: 
They levied money under pretence of the Iriſh ex. 

ition ; but reſerved it for purpoſes which con- 
cerned them more nearly: They took arms from 
the king's magazines; but ſtill kept them with a 
ſecret intention of employing them againſt himſelf: 


Whatever law they deemed neceſſary for aggrandiſ. 


ing themſelves, was voted, under colour of ena- 


bling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with- 


held the royal aſſent, his refuſal was imputed to 
thoſe pernicious counſels which had at firſt excited 
the popiſh rebellion, and which ſtill threatened total 
deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt throughout all 
his dominions . And though no forces were for 2 
long time ſent over to Ireland, and very little money 


remitted, during the extreme diſtreſs of that king- 


dom ; ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the 
æommons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſe 
pious zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but 
death and deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular 
approaches, it was thought proper to frame a gere- 
ral remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation ; and ac- 
cordingly, the committee, which, at the firſt meeting 


Pp Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 435. Sir Ed. Walker, p. 6. 
4 Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 618. Clarenden, vol. iv, p. 590. 
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df parliament had been choſen for that purpoſe, Q HAP. 


and which had hitherto made no progreſs in their 


* * 


work, received freſh injunctions to finiſh that un- 1641. 


dertaking. 


Tur committee brought into the houſe that re- The re- 
monſtrance, which has become ſo memorable, and i 


which was ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch im- 
portant conſequences. It was not addreſſed to the 
king ; but was openly declared to bz an appeal to 
the people. The harſnneſs of the matter was equal- 
led by the ſeverity of the language. It conſiſts of 
many groſs falſehoods, intermingled with ſome evi- 
dent truths : Malignant inſinuations are joined to 
open invectives: Loud complaints of the paſt, accom- 
panied with jealous prognoftications of the future. 
Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, what- 
ever ſuſpicious meaſure had been embraced by the 
king from the commencement of his reign, is in- 
lifted on and aggravated with mercilels rhetoric : 
The unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle 
of Rhe, are mentioned: The ſending of ſhips to 
France for the ſuppreſſion of the hugonots : The 
forced loans: The illegal confinement of men for 
not obeying illegal commands: The violent diſſo- 
lution of four parliaments : The arbitrary govern- 
ment which always ſucceeded : The queitioning, 
fining, and impriſoning of members for their con- 
duct in the houſe : The levying of taxes without 
conſent of the commons: The 1atroducing of ſuper- 
ſtitious innovations into the church, without autho- 
rity of law: In ſhort, every thing which, either 
with or without reaſon, had given offence, during 
the courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of che 
king to the calling of the preſent parliament, And, 
though all theſe grievances had been already redreſſ- 
ed, and even Jaws enacted for future ſecurity againſt 
their return,- the praiſe of theſe advantages was 
aſcribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who 
had cxtorted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes. 
Vol. VI. G & Their 
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459 HISTORY OF GREAT RRTITAIx. 
C mY P. Their own. merits, too, they aſſerted, towards the 


X king, were no leſs eminent than towards the people. 
1641. Though they had ſeized his whole revenue, 4% 
ed it totally precarious, and made even their tem- 
porary ſupplies be paid to their own commiſſioners, 
who were independent of him; they pretended that 
they had liberally ſupported him in his neceſſities, 
By an inſult ſtill more egregious, the very giving of 
money to the Scots, for levying war againſt their 
ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their 
duty towards him. And all their grievances, they 
ſaid, which amounted to no leſs than a total ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution, proceeded entirely from 
the formed combination of a popifh faction, who had 
ever ſwayed the king's counſels, who had endea- 
voured, by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their 
ſuperſtition into England and Scotland, and who 
had now, at laſt, excited an open and bloody rebel- 
lion in Ireland“. 
. Tas remonſtrance, ſo full of acrimony and vio- 
lence, was a plain ſignal for ſome farther attacks in- 
tended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that 
the conceſſions already made, however important, 
were not to be regarded as ſatisfactory. What preten- 
ſions would be advanced, how unprecedented, how 
unlimited, were eaſily imagined; and nothing leſs 
was foreſeen, whatever ancient names might be pre- 
ſerved, than an abolition, almoſt total, of the mo- 
narchical government of England. The oppoſition, 
therefore, which the remonſtrance met with in the 
houſe of commons, was great. For above fourteen 
hours, the debate was warmly managed; and from 
the wearineſs of the king's party, which probably 
conſiſted chiefly of the elderly people, and men of 
cool ſpirits, the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall 
22d Nov. majority of eleven. Some time after, the remon- 


r Ruſh; vol. v. p. 438, Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 694. Whitlocke, | 
p. 49. Dugdale, p. 21. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 668. 
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without being carried up to the houſe of peers for 


their aſſent and concurrence. | | 
Waen this remonſtrance was diſperſed, it excited 
every-where the ſame violent controverſy, which at- 
tended it when introduced into the houſe of com- 
mons. This parliament, ſaid the partiſans of that 
aſſembly, have at length profited by the fatal exam- 
le of their predeceſſors ; and are refolved, that the 
dri, which they have generouſly undertaken to 
rear for the protection of liberty, ſhall not be left 
to future ages inſecure and imperfect. At the 
time when the petition of right, that requiſite vin- 
dication of a violated conſtitution, was extorted from 
the unwilling prince; who but imagined that liberty 
was at Jaſt ſecured, and that the laws would thence- 
forth maintain themſelves in oppoſition to arbitrary 
authority ? But what was the event? A right was 
indeed acquired to the people, or rather their an- 
cient right was more exactly defined: But as the 
power of invading it ſtill remained in the prince, no 
ſooner did an opportunity offer, than he totally diſ- 
regarded all laws and preceding engagements, and 
made his will and pleaſure the ſole rule of govern- 
ment. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical authority, 
which he has derived from his early education, 
which are united in his mind with the irreſiſtible 
Illuſions of ſelf-love, which are corroborated by his 
miſtaken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope 
that, in his more advanced age, he will ſincerely 
renounce, from any ſubſequent reflection or expe- 
rence. Such converſions, if ever they happen, 
are extremely rare; but to expect that they will 


be derived from neceſſity, from the jealouſy and re- 


lentment of antagoniſts, from blame, from reproach, 
from oppoſition, muſt be the reſult of the fondeſt 
and moſt blind credulity. T heſe violences, however 
neceſſary, are ſure to irritate a prince againſt limit- 
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ations ſo cruellv impoſed upon him ; and each con- 
ceſſion, which he is conſtrained to make, is regard. 
ed as a temporary tribute paid to faction and ſedi- 
tion, and is ſecretly attended with a refolution of 
ſeizing every favourable opportunity to retract it. 
Nor ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of that 
kind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. 
Governments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind, 
are in continual fluctuation: The humours of the 
people change perpetually from one extreme to an- 
other: And no reſolution can be more wiſe, as 
well as more juſt, than that of employing the pre- 
ſent advantages againſt the king, who had formerly 
puſhed much lefs tempting ones to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities againſt his people and his parliament, It 
is to be feared, that, if the religious rage which has 
ſeized the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they 
will quickly return to the ancient eccleſiaſtical eſta- 


bliſhment ; and, with it, embrace thoſe principles 
of ſlavery, which it inculcates with ſuch zeal on its 
ſubmiſſive proſelytes. Thoſe patriots, who are now 
the public idols, may then become the objects of 


general deteſtation; and equal ſhouts of joy attend 
their ignominious execution, with thoſe which ſecond 


their preſent advantages and triumphs. Nor ought 


the apprehenſion of ſuch an event to be regarded in 
them as a ſelfiſh conſideration: In their ſafety is in- 
volved the ſecurity of the laws: The patrons of the 
conſtitution cannot fuffer without a fatal blow to 


the conſtitution : And it is but juſtice in the public 


to protect, at any hazard, thoſe who have fo gene- 
rouſly expoſed themſelves ro the utmoſt hazard for 
the public intereſt, What though monarchy, the 
ancient government of England, be impaired, dur- 


ing theſe conteſts, in many of its former preroga- 


tives: The laws will flouriſh the more by its de- 
cay; and it is happy, allowing that matters are 
really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, 
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that the current at leaſt runs towards liberty, and © TA F. 
that the error is on that fide which is ſafeſt for the 


general intereſts of mankind and ſociety. 

Taz beſt arguments of the royaliſts againſt a far- 
ther attack on the prerogative were founded more 
on oppoſite ideas, which they had formed of the 
paſt events of this reign, than on oppoſite principles 
of government. Some invaſions, they ſaid, and 
thoſe too of moment, had undoubtedly been made 
on national privileges: But were we to look. for the 
cauſe of theſe violences, we ſhould never find it to 
conſiſt in the wanton tyranny, and injuſtice of the 
prince, not even in his ambition or immoderate ap- 
petite for authority. The hoſtilities with Spain, in 
which the king, on his acceſſion, found himſelf en- 
gaged, however imprudent and unneceſſary, had 
proceeded from the advice, and even importunity of 
the parliament ; who deſerted him immediately after 
they had embarked him in thoſe warlike meaſures. 
A young prince, jealous of honour, was naturally 
afraid of being foiled in his firſt enterpriſe, and had 
not as yet attained ſuch maturity of counſel, as to 
perceive that his greateſt honour lay in preſerving 
the laws inviolate, and gaining the full confidence 
of his people. The rigour of the ſubſequent par- 
liaments had been extreme with regard to many ar- 
ticles, particularly tonnage and poundage ; and 
had reduced the king to an abſolute neceflity, if he 
would preſerye entire the royal prerogative, of levy- 
Ing thoſe duties by his own authority, and of break- 
Ing through the forms, in order to maintain the 
ſpirit, of the conſtitution. Having once made to 
perilous a ſtep, he was naturally induced to continue, 
and to conſult the public intereſt, by impoling ſhip- 
money, and other moderate, though irregular, bur- 
dens and taxations. A ſure proof that he had 
formed no ſyſtem for enſlaving his people is, that the 
chief object of his government has been to raiſe a 
naval, not a military force; a project uſeful, ho- 
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C fs P. nourable, nay indiſpenſably F r and in ſpite of 


moſt to a happy con- 
eluſion. It is now full time to free him from all 
theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and lenitives, 
after thoſe ſeverities, which have already had their 
full courſe againſt him. Never was ſovereign bleſſ- 
ed with more moderation of temper, with more 


juſtice, more | humanity, more honour, or a more 


gentle diſpoſition. What pity that ſuch a prince 
ſhould ſo long have been haraſſed with rigours, ſuſ- 

icions, calumnies, complaints, encroachments; and 
25 forced from that path in which the rectitude 
of his principles would have inclined him to have 
conſtantly trod! If ſome few inſtances are found of 
violations made on the petition of right, which he 
himſelf had granted; there is an eafier, and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like incon- 
veniencies, than by a total abolition of royal autho- 


rity, Let the revenue be ſettled, ſuitably to the an- 


cient dignity and ſplendour of the crown let the 
public neceſſities be fully ſupplied ; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched; and the 
king, as he has already loſt the power, will lav afide 
the will, of invading the conſtiturion. From what 
quarter can jealouſies now arife ? What farther ſe- 
eurity can be deſired or expected? The king's pre- 
ceding conceſſions, fo far from being inſufficient for 
public ſecurity, have rather erred on the other ex- 
treme ; and, by depriving him of all power of {clf- 
defence, are the real cauſe why the commons are 


emboldened to raiſe pretenfions hitherto unheard of 
in the kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem 
of the conſtitution, But would they be content 


with moderate advantages, is it not evident that, 
beſides other important conceſſions, the preſent 
Parliament may be continued, till the government 


be accuſtomed to the new wack. and every part b be 
reſtored to full harmony and concord ? By the tri- 
Enna! act a per petual fucceſſion of parliaments is 


eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, as everlaſting guardians to the laws, C HAP. 
while the king poſſeſſes no independent power or . 
military force, by which he can be ſupported in his 1641. 
invaſion of them. No danger remains, but what | 
is inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and what 
forms the very eſſence of their freedom: The danger 
of a change in the people's diſpoſition, and of gene- 
ral diſguſt, contracted againit popular privileges. 1 
To prevent ſuch an evil, no expedient is more pro- 1 
per, than to contain ourſelves within the bounds of 1 
moderation, and to conſider that all extremes, na- 1 
turally and infallibly, beget each other. In the 1 
fame manner as the paſt uſurpations of the crown, 
, however excuſable on account of the neceſſity or 
rovocations whence they aroſe, have excited an 
mmeafurable appetite for liberty ; let us beware, 
leſt our encroachments, by introducing anarchy, 
make the people ſeek ſhelter under the peaceable 
and deſpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well 
as liberty, is requiſite to government; and is even 
requiſite to the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by main- 
taining the Jaws, which can alone regulate and pro- 
tet it. What , madneſs, while every thing is fo 
happily ſettled under ancient forms and inftitutions, 
now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, to try the 
hazardous experiment of a new conſtitution, and 
renounce the mature wiſdom of our anceſtors for the 


*% w 
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T wy | f 

| crude whimſies of turbulent innovators ! Beſides the 
: certain and inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; are 
a not the perils apparent, which the delicate frame of 


f liberty muſt inevitably ſuſtain amidſt the furious 
| ſhock of arms? Whichever fide prevails, ſbe can 
t ſcarcely hope to remain inviolate, and may ſuffer no 
leſs, or rather greater injuries from the boundleſs 
pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than 
i from the invaſion of enraged troops, inliſted on the 
fide of monarchy. ITY 

Tux king, upon his return from Scotland, was ; Nov. bd 
j received in London with the ſhouts and acclama- 8 
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CHAP. tions of the people, and with every demonſtration 
of regard and affeftion*. Sir Richard Gournay, 
1641. lord mayor, a man of moderation and authority, 
had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſitions, and had 
engaged the populace, who ſo lately inſulted the 
king, and who fo ſoon after made furious war upon 
him, to give him theſe marks of their dutiful at- 
tachment. But all the pleaſure which Charles 
reaped from this joyous reception, was ſoon damped 
by the remonſtrance of the commons, which was 
preſented him, together with a petition of a like 
ſtrain, The bad counſels which he followed are 
there complained of; his concurrence. in the Iriſh 
rebellion plainly inſinuated; the ſcheme laid for the 
introduction of popery and ſuperſtition inveighed 
againſt; and, as a remedy for all theſe evils, he is 
deſired to entruſt every office and command to per- 
ſons in whom his parliament ſhould have cauſe to 
confide *, By this phraſe, which is ſo often re- 
peated in all the memorials and addreſſes of that 
time, the commons meant themſelves and their ad- 
herents. | 
As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was 
ubliſhed, the king diſperſed an anſwer to it. In 
| this conteſt he lay under great diſadvantages. Not 
only the ears of the people were extremely preju- 
| diced againſt him; the beſt topics, upon which he 
could juſtify, at leaſt apologiſe for his former con- 
dutt, were ſuch as it was not ſafe or prudent ſor 
him at this time to employ. So high was the na- 
tional idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame 
the paſt conduct of theſe aſſemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generality of the peo- 
ple. So loud were the complaints againſt regal 
uſurpations, that, had the king aſſerted the prero- 
gative of ſupplying, by his own authority, the defi- 
ciences in government, ariſing from the obſtinacy 
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of he commons, he would have increaſed the cla- C HAP. 


mours with which the whole nation already re- 
ſounded. Charles, therefore, contented - himſelf 
with obſerving in general, that even during that 

period ſo much complained of, the people enjoyed 

12 meaſure of happineſs, not only compara- 
cocky, in reſpect of their neighbours, but even in 
reſpect of thoſe times which were juſtly accounted 
the. moſt fortunate. He made warm proteſtations 
of ſincerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed 
indulgence to tender conſciences with regard to the 
ceremonies of the church; he mentioned his great 
conceſſions to national liberty ; he blamed the in- 
famous hbels every- where diſperſed againſt his per- 
ſon and the national religion; he complained of the 
general reproaches thrown out in the remonſtrance, 


with regard to ill counſels, though he had protected 


no miniſter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no 


unpopular ſervant, and conferred offices on no one 
who enjoyed not a high character and eſtimation in 
the publie. “ If, notwithſtanding this, he adds, 
« any malignant party ſhall take heart, and be will- 
ing to ſacrifice the peace and happineſs of their 
© country to their own ſiniſter ends and ambition, 
© under whatever. pretence of religzon and conſci- 
« ence; if they ſhall endeavour, to leſſen my repu- 
« tation and Intereſt, and to weaken my lawful 
« power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, by 
« diſcountenancing the preſent laws, to ——— the 
“ bands of government, that all diſorder and con- 
* fuſion may break in upon us; I doubt not but 
„ God in his good time will diſcover. them to 
„me, and that the wiſdom and courage of my 


* — -. 


* high court of parliament. will join wich me in 
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CHAP. ſhows more evidently the hard ſituation in which 

# * Charles was placed, than to obſerve, that he was 

1661. obliged to confine himſelf within the limits of civi- 

ty towards ſubjects who had tranſgreſſed all bounds 

of regard, and even of good manners, in the treat- 
ment of their ſovereign. | 4. 

Tux firſt inſtance of thoſe parliamentary en- 

croachments which Charles was now to look for, 

was, the bill for preſſing ſoldiers to the ſervice of 

Ireland. This bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe, 

| In the preamble, the king's power of preſſing, a 

| power exerciſed during all former times, was de- 

8 clared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the 

| ſubject. By a neceſſary conſequence, the preroga- 

| tive which the crown had ever aſſumed of obliging 

men to accept of any branch of public fervice, was 

| aboliſhed and annihilated : A prerogative, it muſt 

be owned, not very compatible with a limited 

| monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 

offered to raiſe 10,000 volunteers for the Iriſh ſer- 

vice: But the commons were afraid leſt ſuch an 

army ſhould be too much at his devotion. Charles, 

| ſill unwilling to ſubmit to fo conſiderable a dimi- 

| nution of power, came to the houſe of peers, and 

offered to paſs the law without the preamble; by 

which means, he faid, that il]-timed queſtion with 

regard to the prerogative would for the preſent be 

avoided, and the pretenſions of each party be left 

entire. Both houſes took fire at this meaſure, 

= | which; from a ſimilar inſtance while the bill of at- 

| | tainder againſt Strafford was in dependence, Charles 

| might foreſee would be received with reſentment. 

- The lords, as well as commons, paſſed a vote, de- 

| celaring it to be a high breach of privilege for the 

king to take notice of any bill which was in agita- 

| tion in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſenti- 

= mengs -with regard to it, before it be preſented to 
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vim for his aſſent in a parliamentary manner. The CHAP. 


king was obliged to compoſe all matters by an apo- 
1. ue general queſtion, we may obſerve, with re- 
d to privileges of parliament, has always been, 
and ſtill continues, one of the greateſt myſteries in 
the Engliſh conſtitution ; and, in ſome reſpects, not- 
withſtanding the accurate genius of thar govern- 
ment, theſe privileges are at preſent as undeter- 
mined as were formerly the prerogatives of the 
crown. Such privileges as are founded on lo 
precedent cannot be controyerted : But though it 
were certain that former kings had not, in any in- 
ſtance, taken notice of bills lying before the houſes 
which yet appears to have been very common), it 
llows not, merely from their never exerting ſuch a 
wer, that they had renounced it, or never w 
ſſeſſed of it. Such privileges alſo as are eſſenti 
to all free aſſemblies which deliberate, they may be 
allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents may prevail: 
But though the king's interpokition, by an offer or 
advice, does in ſome degree overawe or reſtrain li- 
berty ; it may be doubted whether it impoſes ſuch 
evident violence as to entitle the parliament, without 
any other authority or conceſſion, to claim the pri- 
vilege of excluding it. But this was the favourable 
time for extending privileges ; and had none more 
exorbitant or unreaſonable been challenged, few bad 
conſequences had followed. The eſtabliſhment of 
this rule, it is certain,” contributes to the order and 
regularity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. DS ab a 
Tur interpoſition of peers in the election of com- 
moners was likewiſe about this time declared a 
breach of privilege; and continues ever ſince to be 
condemned by votes of the commons, and umi ver- 
ally practiſed throughout the nation. 


3 


* Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 457, 458, &c. Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 327. 
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ſtill more, every attempt made by their partiſans 
. were full of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the 
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Every meaſure purſued by. the commons, and, 
hierarchy, and ſhowed a determined reſolution of 


ſubverting the whole eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
Beſides numberleſs vexations and perfecutions which 


the clergy underwent from the arbitrary power of 


the lower houſe, the peers, while the King was in 
Scotland, having paſſed an order for the obſervance 
of the laws with regard to public worſhip, the com- 
mons aſſumed ſuch authority, that, by a vote alone 
of their houſe, they ſuſpended thoſe laws, though 
enacted by the whole legiſlature : And they parti- 
cularly forbade bowing at the name of Jeſus; a 
practice which gave them the higheſt ſcandal, and 
which was one of their capital objections againſt the 
eſtabliſhed religion. They complained of the 
King's filling five vacant; ſees, and conſidered it as 
an inſult upon them, that he ſhould complete and 
ſtrengthen an order, which they intended ſoon en- 
tirely-to aboliſh *. They had accuſed thirteen biſhops 
of high treaſon, for enacting canons without con- 
ſent of parliament *, though Xi the foundation of 
the monarchy no other method had ever been prac- 
tiſed ; And they now inſiſted that the peers, upon 
this general accuſation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops 
from their ſeats in parliament, and commit them ta 
priſog. Their bill for taking away the biſhops' 
votes had laſt winter been rejected by the peers: 
But they again introduced the ſame bill, though na 


Pros ogation had intervened ny and they endeavoured, 


by ſhme minute alterations, to elude that rule of 
parliament which oppoſed them. And when they 
{ent up this bill to the lords, they made a demand, 
the molt abſurd in the world, that the biſhops, be- 
ing all of them parties, ſhould be refuſed a vote 
7 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 385, 386. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 482. 
= Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 51 1 * Ruſh, vol, v. p. 359. 
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wich regard to that queſtion *. After the reſolution 
was once formed by the commons, of invading the 
eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it could 
nor be expected that their proceedings, in ſuca'a 
violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether re- 
gular and equitable : But it muſt be confeſſed, that, 
in their attack on the hierarchy, they ſtill more 
openly paſſed all bounds of moderation; as ſup- 


poſing, no doubt, that the ſacredneſs of the cauſe 


would ſufficiently atone for employing means the 
moſt irregular and unprecedented. Thus principle, 
which prevails ſo much among zealots, never diſ- 
played itſelf ſo openly as during the tranſactions of 
this whole period. 

Bur, notwithſtanding theſe efforts of the com- 
mons, they could not expect the concurrence of the 
upper houſe, either to this law, or to any other 
which they ſhould introduce for the farther limit- 
ation of royal authority The majority of the peers 
adhered to the king, and plainly foreſaw the depref- 
ſion of nobility, as a neceſſary conſequence of popu- 
lar uſurpations on the crown. The inſolence, in- 
deed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment 
of the lords, had already riſen to a great height, and 
gave ſufficient warning of their future attemprs upon 
that order. They muttered ſomewhat of their re- 
gret that they ſhould be obliged to fave the king- 
dom alone, and that the houſe of peers would have 
no part in the honour. Nay, they went fo far as 
openly to tell the lords, © Phat they themſelves 


« were the repreſentative body of the whole king- 


te dom, and that the peers were nothing but indi- 
« viduals, who held their feats in a particular capa- 
« city: And theretore, if their lordſhips will not 
« conſent to the paſſing. of acts neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the people, the commons, together 
© with ſuch of the lords as are more ſenſible of the 


b Clarendon, vol, ii, p- 304. 1 
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CHAP. ce danger, muſt join together, and repreſent the mat. 


c 22» 


ce ter to his majeſty ©.” So violent was the demo- 
cratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout the 
nation, that a total confuſion of all rank and order 


was juſtly to be apprehended ; and the wonder was 


not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould ſeek 


ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould | 


venture to deſert it. But the tide of popularity 
ſeized many, and carried them wide of the moſt 
eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the 
opponents of the king are ranked the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, lord admiral, a man of the firſt family 
and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride 
which ſo well became his rank and ſtation: The 
earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's popu- 


larity, and having from his early youth ſought re- 


nown in arms, united to a middling capacity that 
rigid inflexibility of honour which forms the proper 
ornament of a nobleman and a ſoldier: Lord Kim- 
bolton, ſoon after earl of Mancheſter, a perſon diſ- 
tinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, affability, and 
every amiable virtue. Theſe men, finding that 
their credit ran high with the nation, ventured to 
encourage thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly 
imagined, they poſſeſſed authority ſufficient to re- 
gulate and control. | 

Ix order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, 
the commons had recourſe to the populace, who on 
other occaſions had done them ſuch important ſer- 
vice. Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected 
continual fears of deſtruction to themſelves and the 
nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or ru- 
mour of danger. They again excited the people 
by never-cealing inquiries after conſpiracies, by re- 
ports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of in- 
vaſions from abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous 
combinations at home among papiſts and their ad- 
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herents. When Charles diſmiſſed the guard which CHAP. 14 
they had ordered during his abſence, they complain- 22 i 
ed; and, upon his promiſing them a new guard, 1642. i 
under the command of the earl of Lindeſey, they | 1 
abſolutely refuſed the offer, and were well pleaſed to Wil, 
inſinuate, by this inſtance of jealouſy, that their dan- 1 
ger chiefly aroſe from the king himſelf“. They Bl 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where 48 
they aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt bs 
thoſe conſpiracies with which they pretended they 1 
were hourly threatened. All ſtories of plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and were 
diſperſed among the multitude, to whoſe capacity 
they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 
the commons, that, walking in the fields, he had 
hearkened to the diſcourſe of certain perſons un- 
known to him, and had heard them talk of a moſt 
dangerous conſpiracy. A hundred and eight ruf- 
| fans, as he learned, had been appointed to murder 
| à hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were 
5 promiſed rewards for theſe aſſaſſinations, ten pounds 
; for each lord, forty ſhillings for each commoner. 
) 
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Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued 
for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was de- 
fired with the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants 'of 
ſome ſuſpected counties were ordered to put the 
people in a poſture of defence *. | 

t Tux pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and re- 
, ſounded with the dangers which threatened religion, 
g from the deſperate attempts of papiſts and malig- 
c nants. Multitudes flocked towards Weſtminſter, and 
1 inſulted the prelates and ſuch of the lords as ad- 


e hered to the crown, The peers voted a declaration 
apainſt thoſe tumults, and ſent it to the lower houſe; 
4 but theſe refuſed their concurrence . Some ſedi- 
| | 

1 


4 Journ, zoth Nov. 164m. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 688. f fo 
© Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 646. Journ. 16th Nov. 1641. Dugdale, p. 77. 
f Ruſhworth, part iii, vol, i. p. 710. 
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tious apprentices, being ſeized and committed tg 
prifon, immediately received their liberty, by ag 
order of the commons . The ſheriffs and juſtices 
having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to 
guard the parliament, the commons ſent for the 
conſtables, and required them to diſcharge the 
watches, convened the juſtices, voted their orders a 
breach of privilege, and ſent one of them to the 
Tower *. Encouraged by theſe intimations of their 
pleaſure, the populace crowded about Whitehall, 
and threw out inſolent menaces againſt Charles him- 
ſelf. Several reduced officers and young gentlemen 
of the inns of court, during this time of diſorder and 
danger, offered their ſervice to the king. Between 
them and the populace there paſſed frequent ſkir- 
miſhes, which ended not without bloodſhed. By 
way of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the rabble 
the appellation of Roux DHEA Ds, on account of the 
ſhort cropt hair which they wore : Theſe called the 
others CAvALIERS. And thus the nation, which 
was before ſufficiently provided with religious as well 
as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſupplied with 
party-names, under which the factions might ren. 
dezvous, and ſignaliſe their mutual hatred *, 

_* Meanwailt the tumults ſtill continued, and 
even increaſed about Weſtminſter and Whitehall. 
The cry inceſſantly reſounded againſt biſhops and 
rotten-hearted lords *. The former eſpecially, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhable by their habit, and being the ob- 
ject of violent hatred to all the ſectaries, were ex- 
poſed to the moſt dangerous inſults, Williams, 
now created archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed 
by the populace, haſtily called a meeting of his 
brethren. By his advice a proteſtation was drawn, 


and addreſſed to the king and the houſe of lords. 


8 Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 784. 792. b Ibid. p. 792. Journ. 27th, 
21. and 2gth of December 164z,  * Clarendon, vol. it. p. 339: 
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The biſhops there ſet forth, that though they had an HAP. 
| undoubted right to fic and vote in parliament, yet * 
in coming thither, they had been menaced, aſſault- 1641. 
| ed, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could - = 
| no longer with ſafety attend their duty in the houſe. 0 
| For this reaſon they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, | i 
and reſolutions, as null and invalid, which ſhould fl 
| paſs during the time of their conſtrained abſence. 
This proteſtation, which, though juf: and legal, 
was certainly ill- timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhops, 
and communicated to the king, who haſtily ap- 
roved of it. As ſoon as it was preſented to the 
lords, that houſe deſired a conference with the com- 
mons, whom they informed of this unexpected pro- 
reſtation. The opportunity was ſeized with joy and 
triumph. An impeachment of high treaſon was Impeach. 
immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endea- =" of 
vouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to in- PET 
validate the authority of the legiſlature ®. They 
were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtrated from parlia- 
ment, and committed to cuſtody. - No man, in 
either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a word in their vin- 
dication ; ſo much diſpleaſed was every one at the 
egregious imprudence of which they had | been 
guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did not be- 
lieve them guilty of high treaſon; but that they 
were ſtark mad, and therefore defired they might be 
ſent to bedlam *. WW 
A Few days after, the king was betrayed into 1642. 
another indiſcretion, much more fatal: An indiſ- 
cretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil 
wars ought immediately and directly to be aſcribed, 
This was the impeachment of lord Kimbolton and 
the five members. Re 1 | 
Wuaen the commons employed, in their remon- 
ſtrance, language ſo ſevere and indecent, they had 
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CHAP. not been actuated entirely by inſolence and paſſion: 


3642, 


Their views were more folid and profound. They 
conſidered, that, in a violent attempt, ſuch as an 


invaſion of the ancient conſtitution, the more leiſure 


was afforded the people to reflect, the leſs would 
they be inclined to ſecond that raſh and dangerous 
enterpriſe ; that the peers would certainly refuſe 
their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of pre- 
vailing on them, but by inſtigating the populace to 
tumult and diſorder; that the employing of ſuch 
odious means for ſo invidious an end, would, at 
long-run, loſe them all their popularity, and turn 
the tide of favour to the contrary party; and that, 
if the king only remained in tranquillity, and cau- 
tioufly eluded the firſt violence of the tempeſt, he 
would, in the end, eertainly prevail, and be able at 
leaſt to preſerve the ancient laws andeconſtitution, 
They were therefore reſolved, if poſIBle, to excite 
him to - ſome violent paſſion; in hopes that he 
would commit indiſcretions, of which they might 
make advantage. WEN) g 

Ir was not long before they ſucceeded beyond 
their fondeſt wiſhes. Charles was enraged to find 
that all his conceſſions but increaſed their demands; 
that the people, who were returning to a ſenſe of 
duty towards him, were again rouſed to ſedition 
and tumults; that the blackeſt calumnies were 
propagated againſt him, and even the Friſh maſ- 
ſacre aſcribed to his counſels and machinations; and 
that a method of addreſs was adopted not only un- 
ſuitable towards ſo great a prince, but which no 
private gentleman could bear without reſentment. 
When he conſidered all theſe increaſing acts of in- 
ſolence in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe 
them, in a great meaſure, to his own indolence 
and facility. 1 he queen and the ladies of the court 
farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and repreſented, that, 
if he exerted the vigour, and diſplayed the majeſty 
of a monarch, the daring uſurpations of his — 
8 3 | . je 
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jets would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, a 


man of fine parts, but full of  levity, and hurried 


on by precipitate, paſſions, ſuggeſted like counſels; 
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and Charles, who, though commonly moderate in 


his temper, was ever diſpoſed. to haſty reſolutions, 


gave way to the fatal importunity of his friends and 


ſervants *. _ * 

HeRBERT, attorney general, appeared in the 
houſe of peers, and, in his majeſty's name, entered 
an accuſation of high treaſon againſt lord Kimbol- 
ton and five commoners, Hollis, fir Arthur Ha- 
zerig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. The articles 
were, That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of 
the kingdom, to | deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical authority; that they had endeavour- 
ed, by many foul aſperſions on his majeſty and his 
government, to alienate the affections of his people, 
and make him odious to them; that they had at- 
tempted to draw his late army to diſobedience of his 
royal commands, and to ſide with them in their 
traiterous deſigns ; that they had invited and en- 
couraged a foreign power to invade the kingdom; 
that they had aimed -at ſubverting the rights and 
very being of parliament; that, in order to com- 
plete their traiterous deſigns, they had endeavoured, 
% far as in them lay, by force and terror, to compel 
the parliament to join with them, and, to that end, 
had actually raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt 
the king and parliament; and that they had traiter- 
oully conſpired to levy, and actually had levied, 
var againſt the king“. -r3bilgo? 

Ta whole world ſtood amazed at this import- 
ant accuſation, ſo ſuddenly entered upon, without 
concert, deliberation, or reflection. Some of theſa 


v Clarendon, vol. ii. p 360, | | 1 
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. poearance, ſeem to be common between the im- 


1642. 


peached members and the parliament: nor did 


theſe perſons appear any farther active in the enter- 
priſes of which they were accuſed, than fo fur 


as they concurred with the majority in their votes 


and ſpeeches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be 
produced, of their privately inviting the Scots to 
invade England; how could ſuch an attempt be 
conſidered as treaſon, after the act of oblivion which 
had paſſed, and after that both houſes, with the king's 
concurrence, had voted that nation three hundred 
thouſand pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtance 
While the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able to main- 
tain their independency, or to reject the bills ſent 
them by the commons; will they ever be permitted 
by the populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a 
ſentence, which muſt totally ſubdue the lower 
houſe, and put an end to their ambitious under- 
takings? Theſe five members, at leaſt Pym, Hamb- 
den, and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party; and if theſe be taken off, what fate muſt be 
expected by their followers, - who are many of them 
accomplices in the ſame treaſon ? The puniſhment 
of leaders is ever the laſt triumph over a broken 
and routed party; but ſurely was never before at- 
tempted, in oppoſition to a faction, during the full 
tide of its power and ſucceſs. | 

Bur men had not leiſure to wonder at the indiſ- 
cretion of this meaſure : Their aſtoniſhment was 
excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitate and 
imprudent: A  ſerjeant at arms, in the king's 
name, demanded of the houſe the five members; 
and was ſent back without any poſitive anſwer. 
Meſſengers were employed to ſearch. for them and 
arteſt them. Their trunks, chambers, and ſtudies; 
were ſealed and locked. The houſe voted all theſe 
acts, of violence to be breaches of privilege, and 
commanded eyery one to defend the liberty of the 
4 eli, Lok 15! members. 
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and 
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members *, The king, irritated by all this oppo- 
ſition, reſolved next day to come in perſon to the 
houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps ſeize 
in their preſence, the perſons whom he had accuſed. 
Ta1is reſolution was diſcovered to the counteſs of 
Carliſle, ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, 
wit, and intrigue. She privately fent intelligence 
to the fiye members; and they had time to with- 
draw, a moment before the king entered. He was 
accompanied by his ordinary retinue to the number 
of above two hundred, armed as uſual, ſome with 
halberts, ſome with walking ſwords. The king 
leſt them at the door, and he himſelf advanced 
alone through the hall; while all the members roſe 
to receive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his 
chair, and the king took poſſeſſion of it. The 
ſpeech which he made was as follows: “ Gentle- 
« men, 1 am ſorry for this occaſion ef coming to 
« you. Yeſterday, I ſent a ſerjeant at arms, to 
« demand ſome, who, by my order, were accuſed 
of high treaſon. Inſtead of obedience, I receiv=- 
© ed a meſſage. I muſt here declare to you, that, 


| © though no king that ever was in England could 


be more careful of your privileges than I ſhall be, 
yet in caſes of treaſon no perſon has privilege. 
Therefore, am I come to tell you, that I muſt 
e have theſe men whereſoever I can find them. 
Well, ſince I ſee all the birds are flown, I do ex- 
c pect that you will ſend them to me as ſoon as 
* they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of 
4 king, I never did intend any force, but ſhall 
© proceed againſt them in a fair and legal way: For 
I never meant any other. And now ſince I fee 
] cannot do what I came for, I think this is no 
* unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, 
that whatever I have done in favour and to the 
* good of my ſubjects, I do intend to maintain it*,”? 
1 Whitlocke, p. 50. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 474, 475- 

* Whitlocke, p. 51. Warwick, p. 204. s Whitlocke, p. 50. 
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cuſed members, he aſked. the ſpeaker, who ſtood 
below, whether any of theſe perſons were in the 
houſe? The ſpeaker, falling on his knee, prudently 
replied : I have, Sir, neither eyes to ſee, nor 
ce tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is 
ec pleaſed to direct me, whole ſervant I am. And 
J humbly aſk pardon, that I cannot give any 
« other anſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed to 
«demand of me. } | 

Tux commons were in the utmoſt diſorder ; and, 
when the king was departing, ſome members cried 
aloud; fo as he might hear them, Privilege! privi. 


lege] And the houſe immediately adjourned till next 


day *, 


Tax evening, the accuſed members, to ſhow 


the greater apprehenſion, removed into the city, 


which was their fortreſs. The citizens were the 
whole night in arms. Some people, who were ap- 


pointed for that purpoſe, or perhaps actuated by 


their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, crying out 
that the cavaliers were coming to burn the city, and 
| that the king himſelf was at their head. 

Nx morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and 
ordered him to call a common-council immediately, 


About ten o'clock, he himſelf, attended only by 
three or four lords, went to Guildhall. He told 
the common-council, that he was ſorry to hear of 


the apprehenſions entertained of him; that he was 


come to them without any guard, in order to ſhow 
how much he relied on their affections; and that he 


had accuſed, certain men of high-treaſon, againſt 
whom he would proceed in a legal way, and there- 
fore preſumed that they would not meet with pro- 
tection in the city. After many other gracious ex- 


preſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who of the two 
was thought the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he 
t Whitlocke, p-. 50. May, book ui. p. 20, 
» 'Whitlocke, P. s 
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would dine with him. He departed the hall with- CHAP. 


out receiving the applauſe which he expected. In TIN 


paſſing through the ſtreets, he heard the ery, Pri- 
vilege of parliament ! privilege of parliament ! re- 


ſounding from all quarters. One of the populace, 


more inſolent than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, 
and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, O 
ſfrael ! the words employed by the mutinous Iſrael- 
ites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their rafh 
and ill- counſelled ſovereign “. 1 dock: 
Wurx the houſe of commons met, they affected 
the greateſt diſmay; and adjourning themſelves for 


ſome days, ordered a committee to ſit in merchant- 


tay lors hall in the city. The committee made an ex- 
act inquiry into all circumſtances attending the king's 
entry into the houſe: Every paſſionate ſpeech, every 
menacing geſture of any, even the meaneſt of his 
attendants, was recorded and aggravated.” An in- 
tention of offering violence to the parliament, of 
ſeizing the accuſed members in the very houſe, and 
of murdering all who ſhould make reſiſtance,” was 
inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 
ſo it was called, was ftill aſcribed to the counſel of 
papiſts and their adherents. This expreſſion, which 
then recurred every moment in ſpeeches and me- 
mortals, and which at preſent is ſo apt to excite 
laughter in the reader, begat at that time the deep- 


eſt and moſt real conſternation throughout the 


kingdom. | 
A LETTER was pretended to be intercepted, and 


was communicated to the committee, who pretend- 


ed to lay great ſtreſs upon it. One catholic there 
congratulates another on the accuſation of the 
members ; and repreſents that incident as a branch 
of the ſame pious contrivance, which had excited 
the Iriſh inſurrection, and by which the profane 
heretics would ſoon be exterminated in England. 


” Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 479. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 361. 
* Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 836. 
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- HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tur houſe again met; and after confirming the 


Votes of their committee, inſtantly adjourned, as if 


expoſed to the moſt imminent perils from the vio- 
lence of their enemies; This practice they conti- 
nued for ſpme time: When the people, by theſe 
affected panics, were wrought up to a ſufficient de- 
gree of rage and terror, it was thought proper, that 
the accuſed members ſhould, with a triumphant 
and military proceſſion, take their ſeats in the houſe, 
The river was covered with boats, and other veſſels, 
laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared 
for fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had ap- 
pointed, by their own authority, major-general of 
the city-militta 7,” conducted the mernbers, at the 
head of this tumultuary army, to Weſtmmſter-hall. 
And when the populace, by land and by water, 
paſſed Whitehall, they ſtill aſked with inſulting 
ſhouts, I hat has become of the king and his cava- 
liers ? And whither are they fled* ? | 

Tux king, apprehenſive of danger from the en- 
raged multitude, had retired to Hampton-court, 
deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed with 
grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for the fatal meaſures 
into which he had been hurried. His diſtreſſed 
ſituation he could no longer aſcribe to the rigouts 
of deſtiny, or the malignity of enemies: His own 
precipitancy and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame 
of whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befal him. 
The moſt faithful of his adherents, between ſorrow 
and indignation, were confounded with reflections 
on what had happened, and what was likely to fol- 
low. Seeing every proſpect blaſted, faction tri- 
umphant, the diſcontented populace inflamed to a 
degree of fury, they utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs in 
a cauſe to whoſe ruin friends and enemies ſcemtd 
equally to conſpire. $98 


Y Nalſon, vol. ii p. 63. | | Z Whitlocke, p. 32. 
Pugdale, p- 82. Clare on, vol. ii. p. 380. . 
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Tut prudence of the king, in his conduct of CHAP, 


this affair, nobody pretended to juſtify. The lega- 
lity of his proceedings met with many and quſt apo- 
logies; though generally offered to unwilling ears. 
No maxim of law, it was ſaid, is more eſtabliſned 
or more univerſally allowed, than that privilege of 

arliament extends not to treaſon, felony, or breach 
of peace; nor has either houſe, during former ages, 
ever pretended in any of thoſe caſes to interpoſe in 
behalf of its members. Though ſome inconveni- 
ences: ſhould reſult. from the obſervance of this 
maxim; that would not be ſufficient, without other 
authority, to aboliſh a principle eſtabliſhed by 
uninterrupted precedent, and founded on the tacit 
conſent of the whole legiſlature. But what are the in- 
conveniences ſo. much dreaded ? The king, on pre- 
tence of treaſon, may. ſeize any members of the 


. oppoſite faction, and, for a time, gain to his parti- 


ſans the majority of voices. But if he ſeize only a 
few; will he not loſe more friends by ſuch a groſs 
artifice than he confines enemies? If he ſeize a 
great number; is not this expedient force, open and 
barefaced? And what remedy at all times againſt 
ſuch force, but to oppoſe to it a force which is ſu- 
perior? Even allowing that the king intended to 
employ violence, not authority, for ſeizing the mem- 


— — 
1642. 


bers; though at that time, and ever afterwards, he 


poſitively aſſerted the contrary; yet will his conduct 
admit of excuſe. That the hall, where the parlia- 
ment aſſembles, is an inviolable ſanctuary, was never 
yet pretended. And if the commons complain of 
the affront offered them, by an attempt to arreſt 
their members in their very preſence; the blame 
muſt lie entirely on themſelves, who had formerly 
refuſed compliance with the king's meſſage, when 
he peaceably demanded theſe members. The ſove- 
reign 1s the great executor of the laws; and his 
preſence was here legally employed, both in order 
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ainſt thoſe inſults which their diſobedience had ſo 


1642. 


well merited. f 
CnARLES knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould 


urge theſe reaſons againſt the preſent fury of the 


commons. He propoſed, therefore, by a meſlage, 
that they would agree upon a legal method, by 


_ which he might carry on his proſecution againſt the 


members, leſt, farther miſunderſtandings happen 
with regard to privilege. They deſired him to lay 
the grounds of accuſation before the houſe; and 
pretended that they muſt firſt judge whether it were 
proper to give up their members to a legal trial, 
The king then informed them, that he would wave 
for the preſent all proſecution : By ſucceſſive mel. 
ſages, he afterwards offered a pardon to the mem- 


bers; offered to concur in any law that ſhould ac- 


quit or ſecure them; offered any reparation to the 
houſe for the breach of privilege, of which, he ac- 
knowledged, they had reaſon to complain *. They 
were reſolved to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he 
would difcover his adviſers in that illegal meaſure: 


A condition to which, they knew, that, without 


rendering himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he 


could not poſſibly ſubmit. Meanwhile, they con- 


tinued to thunder againſt the violation of parlia- 
mentary privileges, and, by their violent outcries, 


to inflame the whole nation. The ſecret reaſon of 


their diſpleaſure, however obvious, they carefully 
concealed. In the king's accuſation of the mem- 
bers, they plainly ſaw his judgment of late parlia- 
mentary proceedings; and every adherent of the 
ruling faction dreaded the fame fate, ſhould royal 
authority be re-eſtabliſhed in its ancient luſtre. By 


the moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, while he ex- 


tremely augmented in his opponents the will, had 


alſo increaſed the ability of hurting him. 


b Dugdflle, p. 84. Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 484. 488. 492, &c. 
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Tux more to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions CHAP: 
were already very ſeditious, the expedient of peti- __— 
tioning was renewed, A petition from the county 1642. 
of Buckingham was preſented to the houſe by ſix 
thouſand ſubſcribers, who promiſed to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament*®. The 
city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hert- 
ford, Surrey, Berks, imitated the example. A 
| tition from the apprentices was graciouſly receiv- 
| ed“. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; 

! whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen 
thouſand *. The addreſs of that great body con- 
tained the ſame articles with all the others; the pri- 
vileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the 
rebellion of Ireland, the decay of trade. The por- 
ters farther deſired, that juſtice might be done upon 

: offenders, as the atrociouſneſs of their crimes had 
deſerved, And they added, That if ſuch remedies 
: were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould be forced to 
4 extremities not fit to be named, and make good the 

ſaying, < That neceſſity has no law*.” 

_ AnoTHER petition was preſented by ſeveral poor 
people, or beggars, in the name of many thouſands 
more; in which the petitioners propoſed as a reme- 
dy for the public miſeries, That thoſe noble worthies 
of the bouſe of peers, who concur with the happy 
c votes of the commons, may ſeparate themſelves from 
the reſt, and fit and vote as one entire body, The 
commons gave thanks for this petition 5, 

Tux very women were ſeized with the ſame rage. 
A brewer's wife, followed by many thouſands of 
her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe ; in which 
the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the papiſts 
and prelates, and their dread of like maſſacres, 
rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which had been 
committed upon their ſex in Ireland. They had 


© Ruſh. vol. v. p. 487, d Tdem, ibid. p. 462. | 
2 | © Dugldale, p. 87. | f Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 412. 
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F ldem, ibid. p. 413. 
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they ſaid, to imitate the example 
of the woman of Tekoah: And they claimed equal 
right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their 
ſenſe” of the public cauſe; becauſe Chriſt had pur. 
chaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoy. 
ment of Chriſt conſifts equally the happineſs of 
both ſexes. Pym came to the door of the houſe; 
and having told the female zealots, that their peti- 
tion was thankfully accepted, and was preſented in 
a ſeaſonable time, he begged that their prayers for 
the ſucceſs of the commons nught follow their peti- 
tion. Such low arts of popularity were affected! 


And by ſuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people 


incited to civil diſcord, and convulſions ! 
In the mean time, not only all petitions, which 
favoured the church or monarchy, from whatever 
hand they came, were diſcouraged; but the peti- 
tioners were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as 
delinquents : And this unequal conduct was openly 
avowed and juſtified. Whoeyer deſire a change, it 
was ſaid, muſt expreſs their ſentiments; for how, 
otherwiſe, ſhall they be known? But thoſe who 
favour the eſtabliſhed government in church or 
ſtate, ſhould not petitjon ; becauſe they already 
enjoy what they wiſh for“. 
Tur king had poſſe 


d a great party in the 


lower houſe, as appeared in the vote for the remon- 


ſtrance; and this, party, had every new cauſe of 
diſguſt been — 5 avoided, would ſoon have 
become the majority ; from the odium attending 
the violent meaſures embraced by the popular 
Jeaders. A great majority he always poſſeſſed in 
the houle of peers, even after the biſhops were con- 
fined or chaſed away; and this majority could not 
have been overcome, but by outrages which, in 
the end, would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on 
thoſe who incited them. By the preſent fury of 


the people, as by an inundation, were all theſe 


Þ Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 449. 
obſtacles 
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obſtacles ſwept away, and every rampart of royal CHAP, 


authority laid level with the ground. The victory 
was purſued with impetuoſity by the ſagacious com- 
mons, who knew 'the importance of a favourable 
moment in all popular commotions, The terror 
of their authority they extended over the whole na- 
tion ; and all oppoſition, and even all blame vented in 
private converſation, were treated as the moſt atro- 
cious crimes by theſe ſevere inquiſitors. Scarcely 
was it permitted to find fault with the conduct of 
any particular member, if he made a figure in the 
houſe ; and reflections thrown out on Pym, were at 
this time treated as breaches of privilege. The 
pulace without doors were ready to execute, from 
the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor was it 
ſafe for any member to approach either houſe, who 
retended to control or oppoſe the general torrent. 
After ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence 
conducted, that Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, de- 
fired to know the names of ſuch members as ſhould 
vote contrary to the ſentiments of the commons“: 
And Pym ſaid in the lower houſe, that the people 
muſt not be reſtrained in the expreſſions of their juſt 
deſires ©. | | 
By the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the 
king's party, an undiſputed majority remained 
every-where to their opponents; and the bills ſent 
up by the commons, which had hitherto ſtopped 
with the peers, and would certainly have been re- 
jected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the royal 
aſſent. Theſe were, the preſſing bill with its pre- 
amble, and the bill againſt the votes of the biſhops. 
in parliament. The king's authority was at that 
time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The queen too, 
being ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, and 
finding no reſource in her huſband's protection, wag, 
pteparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the 


i King's Declar, of rath of Auguſt 1642, rs r Thid. | 
| | N people 
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CHAP. people was, on account of her religion, as well 23 


1642. 


her ſpirit and activity, univerſally levelled againſt 


her. UL ſage, the moſt contumelious, ſhe had hitherto 


borne with filent indignation. The commons, in 
their fury againſt prieſts, had ſeized her very con- 
feſſor; nor would they releaſe him upon her re- 


peated applications. Even a viſit of the prince to 


his mother had been openly complained of, and re- 
monſtrances againſt it had been preſented to her !, 
Apprehenſive of attacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was 
deſirous of facilitating her eſcape ; and ſhe prevailed 
with the king to pais theſe bills, in hopes of appeaſ- 
ing for a time the rage of the multitude”, 
T HesE new conceſſions, however important, the 
king immediately found to have no other effect, 
than had all the preceding ones: They were made 
the foundation of demands ſtill more exorbitant, 
From the facility of his diſpoſition, from the weak- 
neſs of his ſituation, the commons believed that he 


could now refuſe them nothing. And they regarded 


the leaſt moment of relaxation, in their invaſion of 
royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the un- 
interrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The very mo- 
ment they were informed of theſe laſt acquiſitions, 
they affronted the queen, by opening ſome inter- 
cepted letters written to her by lord Digby : They 
carried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attor- 


ney-general, for obeying his maſter's commands in 


accuſing their members". And they proſecuted 
with freſh vigour, their plan of the militia, on which 
the reſted all future hopes of an uncoatrolled au- 
thority. | 

Tus commons were ſenſible that monarchical 
government, which, during ſo many ages, had been 


eſtabliſhed in England, would ſoon regain ſome de- 


oree of its former dignity, after the preſent tempeſt 
was overblown ;- nor would all their new-invented 
1 Nalſon, vol. ii. p- 512. m Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 428. 


n Ruſh. vel. v, p. 489. Clarendon, vob li, p. 38. 
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imitations be able totally to ſuppreſs an authority, CHAP. 


to which the nation had ever been accuſtomed. 
The ſword alone, to which all human ordinances 
muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and 


LV. 
— 
1642. 


fully enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt the riſing 


indignation of their ſovereign. This point, there- 
fore, became the chief object of their aims. A 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town of 
Hull, they diſpatched thither ſir John Hotham, a 
gentleman of conſiderable fortune in the neighbour- 
hood, and of an ancient family; and they gave him 
the authority of governor. They ſent orders to 
Goring, governor of Portſmouth, to obey no com- 
mands but ſuch as he ſhould receive from the par- 
lament, Not content with having obliged the king 
to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of the Tower, they never ceaſed foliciting 
him, till he had alſo diſplaced fir John Biron, a 
man of unexceptionable character, and had beſtow- 
ed that command on fir John Conyers, in whom 
alone, they ſaid, they could repoſe confidence. Af- 
ter making a fruitleſs attempt, in which the peers 
refuſed their concurrence, to give public warning, 
that the people ſhould put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence againſt the enterpriſes of papiſts and other ill- 
affected perſons vo, they now reſolved, by a bold and 
deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole power of 
the ſword, and to confer it entirely on their own crea- 
tures and adherents. 

Tus ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning of this 
parliament againſt - lieutenants and their deputies, 
lor exerciſing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſ- 
lors, had totally diſarmed the crown, and had not 
leſt in any magiſtrate military authority ſufficient 
for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. To re- 
medy this inconvenience now appeared neceſſary. 
A bill was introduced and paſſed the two houſes, 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 459. ? Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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-C H A P. which reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the ſims 
powers of which the votes of the commons had be- 


reaved them; but at the ſame time the names of 
all the lieutenants were inſerted in the bill; and 
theſe conſiſted entirely of men in whom the parlia- 
ment could confide. And for their conduct, they 
were accountable, by the expreſs terms of the bill, 
not to the king, but to the parliament. 

TRE policy purſued by the commons, and which 
had hitherto ſucceeded to admiration, was, to aſto- 
niſn the king by the boldneſs of their enterpriſes, to 
intermingle no ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to em- 


_ ploy expreſſions no leis violent than their preten- 


ſions, and to make him ſenſible in what little eſtima- 
tion they held both his perſon and his dignity. To 
a bill ſo deſtructive of royal authority, they prefix- 


ed, with an infolence ſeemingly wanton, a preamble 


equally diſhonourable to the perſonal character of 
the king. Theſe are the words: © Whereas there 
c has been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate 
« deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we 
« have juſt cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody 
«© counſels of papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, 
cc who have already. railed a rebellion in the king- 


« dom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon of 


te many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will 
te proceed, not only to ſtir up the like rebellions 
cc and inſurrections in this kingdom of England; but 


cc alſo to back them with forces from abroad, &c." 


HR Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop to his 


conceſſions ; and that not by a refuſal, but a delay. 


When this demand was made; a demand which, 
il granted, the commons juſtly regarded as the Jalt 


they ſhould ever have Occaſion to make; he was 
at Dover, attending the queen and the princeſs of 


Orange, in their embarkation. He replied, that he 
had not now leiſure to conſider a matter of ſo great 


» Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 519. 
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lmportance, and muſt therefore reſpite his anſwer SLAP. 
till his return . The parliament inſtantly diſpatch--___, 
ed another meſſage to him, with ſolicitations ſtill 1642. 
more importunate. They expreſſed their great Feb. 
grief on account of his majeſty's anſwer to their juſt 
and neceſſary petition. They repreſented, that any 
delay, during dangers and diſtractions ſo great and 
preſſing, was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtructive 
than an abſolute denial. They inſiſted, that it was 
their duty to ſee put in execution a meaſure ſo ne- 
ceſſary for public ſafety. And they affirmed, that 28h Feb. 
the people, in many counties, had applied to them 
for that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of them- 
ſelves, and by their own authority, providing againſt 
thoſe urgent dangers with which they were threat- 


=z LETS - 4 — 
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ened *, | 
Even after this inſclence, the king durſt not 4 
f venture upon a flat demial. Beſides excepting to 0 
e the preamble, which threw ſuch diſhonour upon J 
te him, and proteſting the innocence of his intentions I 
de when he entered the houſe of commons; he only 4 
ly deſired that the military authority, if it were defec- [ 
S, tive, ſhould firſt be conferred upon the crown ; and ; 
8• he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch as | 
of ſhould be revocable at pleaſure, on the ſame per- 4 
Al ſons whom the parliament had named in the bill“. 4 
0s By a former meſſage he had expreſſed his wiſhes, 1 
_ that they would lay before him, in one view, all the i 
5 conceſſions which they deemed requiſite for the ſet- 
his tlement of the nation. They pretended that they 
ay, were expoſed to perils fo dreadful and imminent, 
i that they had not leifure for ſuch a work. The 
a 


expedient propoſed by the King ſeemed a ſuffcient 
remedy during this emergence ; and yet maintained 
the prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken, 


. 


r Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 827. „ Tdem, ibid. 
t Idem, ibid. « Idem, ibid. p. 516, 517. 
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Bur the intentions of the commons were wide of 
this purpoſe, and their panics could be cured by 
one remedy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the 
dangers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as 
could endure no longer delay; and, unleſs the kin 
ſpeedily complied with their demands, they ſhould 
be conſtrained, for the fafety of prince and people, 
to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of both 
houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They 
aſſerted, that thoſe parts of the kingdom which had, 
from their own authority, put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence during theſe prevailing fears and 
jealouſies, had acted ſuitably to the declarations and 
directions of both houſes, and conformably to the 
laws of the kingdom. And while they thus menaced 
the king with their power, they invited him to fix 
his reſidence at London, where they knew he would 
be entirely at mercy”. 

« J AM ſo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid 
the king in his prompt reply, © that I know not 
« what to anſwer, You ſpeak of jealouſies and 
tc fears! Lay your hands on your hearts, and aſk 
« yourſelves, whether I may not likewiſe be diſturb- 
« ed with fears and jealouſies: And if fo, 1 aſſure 
ic you that this meſſage has nothing leſſened them. 

« As to the militia, I thought fo much of ir be- 
ce fore I gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured 
te that the anſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or 
« reaſon you can aſk, or I in honour grant, that! 
« fhall not alter it in any point. 

„ Fox my. reſidence near you, I wiſh it might 
©. be ſafe and honourable, and that I had no cauſe 
to abſent myſelf from Whitehall: Aſk yourſelves 
< whether 1 have not *. 24 
„ Wuar would you have? Have I violated your 
ec laws? Have I: denied to paſs any bill for the caſe 


» Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i, chap. iv, p. 323. 
* Idem, vol, v. p. 524+ 
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te and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not aſk what C TAE. 


te you have done for me. 

« Havs any of my people been tranſported with 
te fears and apprehenſions? I offer as free and ge- 
« neral a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All this 
« conſidered, there is a judgment of heaven upon 
« this nation if theſe diſtractions continue. 

« Go ſo deal with me and mine as all my 
te thoughts and intentions are upright for the main- 
te tenance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for 
« the obſervance and preſervation of the laws; and 
« I hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my 
« preſervation J.“ | 

No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining 
the king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly 


1644. 


voted, that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty's anſwer 


were enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous: projec- 
tors againſt the ſafety of the nation ; that this denial 
is of ſuch dangerous conſequence, that if his ma- 
jeſty perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace and tran- 
quillity of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy re- 
medy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of 
both houſes; and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the 
common danger, have done nothing but what is 
juſtifiable, and approved by the houſe *. | 
Lest the people might be averſe to the ſecond- 
ing of all theſe uſurpations, they were plied anew 
with rumours of danger, with the terrors of inva- 
ſion, with the dread of Engliſh and Iriſh papiſts ; 
and the moſt unaccountable panics were ſpread 


throughout the nation. Lord Digby having entered 


Kingſton in a coach and fix, attended by a few li- 
very ſervants, the intelligence was conveyed to Lon- 
don; and it was immediately voted, that he had 
appeared in a hoſtile manner, to the terror and 


7 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 532. 
* Ibid, part iii. vol. i. chap, Iv. p. 524. 
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CHAP. affright of his majeſty's ſubjects, and had levied war 
—_, againſt the king and kingdom. Petitions from all 


1642. 


King ar- 


Ji ves at 


Vork. 


quarters loudly demanded of the parliament to put 
the nation in a poſture of defence; and the county 
of Stafford, in particular, expreſſed ſuch dread of 
an inſurrection among the papiſts, that every man, 


they ſaid, was conſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, 


not even daring to go to church unarmed *. 
THar the ſame violence by which he had ſo long 


been oppreſſed, might not ſtill reach him, and ex- 


tort his conſent to the militia bill, Charles had re- 
ſolved to remove farther from London: And ac- 
cordingly, taking the prince of Wales and the duke 
of Vork along with him, he arrived, by ſlow journies, 
at Lork, which he determined for ſome time to 


make the place of his reſidence. The diſtant parts 


of the kingdom, being removed from that furious 
vortex of new principles and opinions which had 


tranſported the capital, ſtill retained a ſincere regard 
for the church and monarchy; and the king here 


found marks of attachment beyond what he had be- 


fore expected © From all quarters of England, the 


prime nobility and gentry, either perſonally, or by 
meſſages and letters, expreſſed their duty towards 
him; and exhorted him to ſave himſelf and them 
from that ignominious ſlavery with which they were 
threatened. The ſmall interval of time which had 
paſſed fince the fatal accuſation of the members, 


had been ſufficient to open the eyes of many, and 


to recover them from the aſtoniſhment with which 


at firſt they had been ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate 


attempt of the king's ſeemed but a {mall counter- 
balance to fo many acts of deliberate violence, which 
had been offered to him and every branch of the 


legiſlature : And, however ſweet the found of li- 


berty, many refolved to adhere to that moderate 
freedom tranſmitted them from their anceſtors, and 


a Clarendon; Ruſh, part iii. vol. i. chap. ii. p. 495. 
o Duglale, . 89. © Wawick, p. 203. 
now 
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now better ſecured by ſuch important conceſſions; CHAP. ; 
rather than, by engaging in a giddy ſearch after — 
more independence, run a manifeſt riſk, either of 1643. 
incurring a cruel ſubjection, or abandoning all law 

and order. 

CHARLES, finding himfelf ſupported by a conſider- 

able party in the kingdom, began to ſpeak in a 
firmer tone, and to retort the accuſations of the 
commons with a vigour which he had not before 
exerted. Notwithſtanding their remonſtrances, and 
menaces, and inſults, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing 

their bill; and they proceeded to frame an ordi- 

nance, in which, by the authority of the two houſes, 
without the king's conſent, they named lieutenants 

for all the counties, and conferred on them the com- 

mand of the whole military force, of all the guards, 
garriſons, and forts: of the kingdom. He iſſued 
proclamations againſt this manifeſt uſurpation; and, 

as he profeſſed a reſolution” ſtrictly to obſerve the 

law himſelf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige 

every other perſon to pay it a like obedience. The 

name of the king was ſo eſſential to all laws, and fo 
familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the 
parliament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, 
that the innovation would be too ſenſible to the peo- 

ple. In all commands, therefore, which they con- 

ferred, they bound. the perſons to obey the orders of 

his majeſty, ſignified by both houſes of parliament. 

And, inventing a diſtinction, hitherto: unheard of, 
between the office and the perſon of the king ; thoſe 

very forces which they employed againſt him, they 

levied in his name, and by his authority .. 

Ir is remarkable how much the topics of argu- 

ment were now reverſed between the parties. The 
4 king, while he acknowledged his former error, of 
0 employing a plea of neceſſity, in order to infringe 
d the laws and conſtitution, warned the parliament not 
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CHAP. to imitate an example on' which they threw ſuch vio- 


1642, 


lent blame; and the parliament, while they clothed 
their perſonal fears or ambition under the appear- 
ance of national and imminent danger, made un- 
knowingly an apology for the moſt exceptionable 
part of the king's conduct. That the liberties of 
the people were no longer expoſed to any peril from 
royal authority, ſo narrowly circumſcribed, ſo ex- 


actly defined, fo much unſupported by revenue and 


by military power, might be maintained upon very 
plauſible topics : But that the danger, allowing it to 
have any exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, ur- 
gent, inevitable; which diſſolves all law, and levels 
all limitations ; ſeems apparent from the ſimpleſt 
view of theſe tranſactions. So obvious indeed was 
the king's preſent inability to invade the conſtitution, 
that the fears and jealouſies which operated on the 
people, and puſhed them ſo furiouſly to arms, were 
undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a religious na- 
ture. The diſtempered imaginations of men were 


agitated with a continual dread of popery, with a 


horror againſt prelacy, with an antipathy to cere- 
monies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection 
for whatever was moſt oppoſite to theſe objects of 
averſion. The fanatical ſpirit let looſe, confounded 
all regard to eaſe, ſafety, intereſt; and diſſolved 
every moral and civil obligation *, | 

Eaca party was now willing to throw on its an- 
tagoniſt the odium of commencing a civil war; 
but both of them prepared for an event which they 


deemed inevitable. To gain the people's favour 


and good opinion, was the chief point on both ſides. 
Never was there a people leſs corrupted by vice, 
and more actuated by principle, than the Engliſh 
during that period: Never were there individuals 
who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more 


public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal. The infuſion of 


© See note [DD] at the end of the volume. | 
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one ingredient, in too large a proportion, had cor- CHAP. 
rupted all theſe noble principles, and converted them 


into the moſt virulent poiſon. To determine his 
choice in the approaching conteſts, every man heark- 
ened with avidity to the reaſons propoſed on both 
ſides. The war of the pen preceded that of the 
ſword, and daily ſharpened the humours of the op- 
poſite parties. Beſides private adventurers without 
number, the king and parliament themſelves carried 
on the controverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, 
and declarations ; where the nation was really the 
arty to whom all arguments were addreſſed. Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not only his cauſe 
was more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient go- 
vernment in church and ftate againſt the moſt illegal 
pretenſions: It was alſo defended with more art 
and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted the 
office of ſecretary; a man who adorned the pureſt 
virtue with the richeſt gifts of nature, and the moſt 
valuable acquiſitions of learning. By him, aſſiſted 
by the king himſelf, were the memorials of the 
royal party chiefly compoſed. So ſenſible was 
Charles of his ſuperiority 1n this particular, that he 
took care to diſperſe every-where the papers of the 
parliament together with his own, that the people 
might be the more enabled, by compariſon, to form 
a judgment between them: The parliament, while 
they diſtributed copies of their own, were anxious 
to ſuppreſs all the king's compoſitions *. 

To clear up the principles of the conſtitution, to 
mark the boundaries of the powers entruſted by law 
to the ſeveral members, to ſhow what great improve- 
ments the whole political ſyſtem had received from 
the king's late conceſſions, to demonſtrate his entire 
confidence in his people, and his reliance on their 
affections, to point out the ungrateful returns which 
had been made him, and the enormous encroach- 


f Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 757. 
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Wy Expoſed ; theſe were the topics which, with ſo much 


1642. 


juſtneſs of reaſoning and propriety of expreſſion, 
were inſiſted on in the king's declarations and re- 
monſtrances ?. | 

THovo theſe writings were of conſequence, and 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it 
was evident that they would not be deciſive, and 
that Keener weapons muſt determine the contro- 
verly. To the ordinance of the parliament con- 
cerning the. militia, the king oppoſed his commiſ- 
ſions of array. The counties obeyed the one or the 
other, according as they ſtood affected. And in 
many counties, where the people were divided, 
mobbiſh , combats and ſkirmifhes enſued *. The 
parhament, on this occaſion, went ſo far as to vote, 


„ That when the lords and commons in parlia- 


«© ment, which is the ſupreme court of judicature, 
c ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to have 
te this not only queſtioned, but contradicted, is a 
te high breach of their privileges.“ This was a 
plain aſſuming of the whole legiſlative authority, 
and exerting it in the moſt material article, the go- 
vernment of the militia, Upon the ſame principles, 
they pretended, by a verbal criticiſm on the tenſe of 
a Latin verb, to raviſh from the king his negative 
voice in the legiſlature *, | 

Tux magazine of Hull contained the arms of all 
the forces levied againſt the Scots; and fir John 
Hotham, the governor, though he had accepted 
of a commiſſion from the parliament, was not 
thought to be much diſaffected to the church and 


See note [EE] at the end of the volume. * May, book ii. 
p- 99- i Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 534- N 
e The king, by his coronation oath, promiſes that he would main- 
tain the laws and cuſtoms which the people had choſen, guas wulgus el. 
gerit : The parliamept pretended that elegerie meant fall cbuſe; and con. 
ſequently, that the king had no right to refuſe any bills which ſhould 
be preſented him. See Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 589. 
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monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, CH * P. 
that, if he preſented himſelf at Hull before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by his 1642. 
preſence, would admit him with his retinue; after | 

which he might eaſily render himſelf maſter of the 
place. But the governor was on his' guard, He 
ſhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the king, who 
deſired leave to enter with twenty perſons only. 
Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and 
complained to the parliament of his diſobedience. 
The parliament avowed and juſtified the action“. 

Tux county of York levied a guard for the king Fœpara- 

| of 600 men: For the kings of England had hitherto 

| lived among their ſubjects like fathers among their 

children, and had derived all their ſecurity from the 

dignity of their character, and from the protection 
of the laws. The two houſes, though they had al- 
ready levied a guard for themſelves; had attempted 


e to ſeize all the military power, all the navy, and all 
a the forts of the kingdom ; and had openly employed 
a their authority in every kind of warlike prepara- 
, tions: Yet immediately voted, „ That the king, 
- ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to make 
5 « war againſt his parliament, who, in all their con- 
Ni e ſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 
0 « end, but the care of his kingdoms, and the per- 
« formance of all duty and loyalty to his perſon; 
Il « that this attempt was a breach of the truſt re- 
in WW. *© poſed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, 
d « and tending to a diſſolution of the government; 
ot ce and that whoever ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch a war, 
id « were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
“ kingdom *.“ 
i. THe armies, which had been every- where raiſed 
4 on pretence of the ſervice in Ireland, were hence- 
5 1 Whitlocke, p. 55. Ruſh. vol. v. p. 565, &c. May, book ii, 
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forth more openly inliſted by the parliament for 
their own purpoſes, and the command of them was 
given to the earl of Eſſex. In London no leſs than 
four thouſand men inliſted in one day". And the 
parliament voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to ſubſcribe, that they would live 
and die with their general. 

Trey iſſued orders for bringing in loans of money 
and plate, in order to maintain forces which ſhould 
defend the king and both houſes of parliament: 
For this ſtyle they ſtill preſerved. Within ten days, 
vaſt quantities of plate were brought to their trea. 
ſurers. Hardly were there men enow to receive it, 
or room ſufficient to ſtow it: And many, with re- 
gret, were obliged to carry back their offerings, 
and wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to re- 
ceive them. Such zeal animated the pious parti- 
ſans of the parliament, eſpecially in the city! The 
women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their 
houſes, and even their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, 
in order to ſupport the good cauſe againſt the malig- 
nants . | 

MaxwHILE the ſplendour of the nobility, with 
which the king was environed, much eclipſed the 
appearance at Weſtminſter, Lord-keeper Littleton, 
after ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled to 
Vork. Above forty peers of the firſt rank attend- 
ed the king ? ;- while the houſe of lords ſeldom con- 
fiſted of more than ſixteen members. Near the 
moiety too of the lower houſe abſented them- 
ſelves from counſels which they deemed ſo full of 
danger. The commons ſent up an impeachment 
againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty in par- 
liament. Their own members alſo, who ſhould re- 
turn to them, they voted not to admit, till ſatisfied 
concerning the reaſon of their abſence. 
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CuakLEs made a declaration to the peers who CHAP, 


attended him, that he expected from them no obe- 


LV. 


dience to any commands which were not warranted 1642. 


by the laws of the land. The peers anſwered this 
declaration by a proteſt, in which they declared 
their reſolution to obey no commands but ſuch as 
were warranted by that authority . By theſe deli- 
berate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſh prince 
and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound the 
furious and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the 
parliament. | 

Taz queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in 
Holland, had been enabled to purchaſe a cargo of 
arms and ammunition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping 
many perils, arrived fafely to the king. His pre- 
parations were not near ſo forward as thoſe of the 
parliament. In order to remove all jealouſy, he 
had reſolved, that their uſurpations and 1llegal pre- 
tenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole world, and 
thought, that to recover the confidence of the peo- 
ple was a point much more material to his intereſt 
than the collecting of any magazines, ſtores, or ar- 
mies, which might breed apprehenſions of violent 
or illegal counſels. But the urgent neceſſity of his 
ſituation no longer admitted of delay. He now 
prepared himſelf for defence. With a ſpirit, acti- 
vity, and addreſs, which neither the one party ap- 
prehended, nor the other expected, he employed all 
the advantages which remained to him, and rouſed 
up his adherents to arms. The reſources of this 


prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his diffi- 


culties; and he never appeared greater than when 
plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. From 
the mixed character, indeed, of Charles, aroſe in 
part the misfortunes in which England was at this 
time involved. His political errors, or rather 
weakneſſes, had raiſed him inveterate enemies: His 


P Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 626, 627. May, book ii. p. 86. War- 
wick, p. 210. a 8 
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eminent moral virtues had procured him zealous 
partiſans: And between the hatred of the one, and 
the affections of the other, was the nation agitated 
with the moſt violent convulſions. 

Tuar the king might deſpair of all compoſition, 
the parliament ſent him the conditions on which 
they were willing to come to an agreement. Their 
demands, contained in nineteen propoſitions, 
amounted to a total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They required, that no man ſhould re. 
main in the council, who was not agreeable to par. 
liament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould have 
validity, unleſs it paſſed the council, and was at- 
teſted under their hand ; that all the officers of ſtate 
and principal judges ſhould be choſen with conſent 
of parliament, and enjoy their offices for life; that 


none of the royal family ſhould marry without con- 


ſent of parliament or council; that the laws ſhould 
be executed againſt catholics; that the votes of 

piſh lords ſhould be excluded ; that the reforma- 
tion of the liturgy and church- government fhould 
have place, according to advice of parliament ; that 
the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be fub- 
mitted to; that the juſtice of parliament paſs upon all 
delinquents ; that a general pardan be granted, with 
ſuch exceptions as ſhould be advifed by parliament; 
that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent 
of parliament; and that no peer be made but with 


conſent of both houſes”. 


c SyouLD I grant theſe demands,” faid the king 
in reply, © I may be waited on bareheaded; I may 
« have my hand kiſſed; the title of Majeſty may 
te be continued to me; and The king's authority, 
cc ſignified by both houſes, may {till be the ſtyle of 
« your commands; I may have ſwords and maces 
« carried before me, and pleaſe myſelf with the 


s ſight of a crown and ſceptre (though even theſe 


4 r Ruſhworth, vol, V, P- 722. May, book li. P · 54. 
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« twigs would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock upon CHAP. 


« which they grew was dead): But as to true and 
« real power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but 
« the picture, but the ſign of a king*.” War on 
any terms was eſteemed, by the king and all his 
counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. 
Charles accordingly reſolved to ſupport his autho- 
rity by arms. His towns,“ he ſaid, © were taken 
« from him, his ſhips, his arms, his money; but 
« there ſtill remained to him a good cauſe, and the 
« hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with God's 
« bleffing, he doubted not, would recover all the 
« reſt.” Collecting therefore ſome forces, he ad- 


— 
1642. 


vanced ſouthwards; and at Nottingham he erected 25th Aug. 


his royal ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord and 
civil war throughout the kingdom. 


Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 728. Warwick, p. 139. 
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Commencement of the civil war Slate of partic; 
Battle of Edgebill 
A Jictories of the royaliſts in the weſt—— Bat. 
tle of Stratton Of Lanſdown Of Round. 
way down—— Death of Hambden—— Briſtol taken 
iege of Glouceſter Battle of Newbury 
w——Ations in the north of England Solenn 
league and covenant Arming of the Scots 


State of Ireland. 


HEN two names, ſo ſacred in the Engliſh 
conſtitution as thoſe of KIN d and PARLIA “ 
1642. MENT, were placed in oppoſition ; no wonder the 


CHAP. 
LVI. 


Com- people were divided in their choice, and were agi- 
mence- * . . . * 

ment of tated with the moſt violent animoſities and factions. 
the civil Taz nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, 


2185 dreading a total confuſion of rank from the fury of 
the populace, inliſted themſelves in defence of the 
monarch, from whom they received, and to whom 

State of they communicated, their luſtre. Animated with 

partics. the ſpirit of loyalty, derived from their anceſtors, 

they adhered to the ancient principles of the conſti- 
tution, and valued themſelves on exerting the 
maxims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of the 
old Engliſh families. And while they paſſed their 
time moſtly at their country-ſeats, they were ſur- 
priſed to hear of opinions prevailing, with which 
they had ever been unacquainted, and which im- 
lied not a limitation, but an abolition almoſt total 

of monarchical authority. | 
Tu city of London, on the other hand, and 
moſt of the great corporations, took part with the 
parliament, 


Negotiation at Oxford 
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liament, and adopted with zeal thoſe democra- C H 1 
tical principles on which the pretenſions of that xi 
aſſembly were founded. The government of cities, 1642. 
which even under abſolute monarchies is commonly 
republican, inclined them to this party : The ſmall 
hereditary influence, which can be retained over the 


s induſtrious inhabitants of towns; the natural inde- 
1 pendence of citizens ; and the force of popular cur- 
A rents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations of 
. mankind; all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to 
1 the new principles propagated throughout the na- 
7 tion. Many families too, which had lately been 
1 enriched by commerce, ſaw with indignation, that, 
— notwithſtanding their opulence, they could not raiſe 


themſelves to a level with the ancient gentry: They 
therefore adhered to a power, by whoſe ſucceſs they 
hoped to acquire rank and conſideration *. And the 


a new ſplendour and glory of the Dutch common- 

4 . wealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported induſtry, 
4 made the commercial part of the nation deſire to 

4 ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
: land, 

” THz genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely at this 

ho time interwoven with politics, correſponded exactly 


to theſe diviſions. The preſbyterian religion was 
den, republican, and ſuited to the genius of the 
populace : The other had an air of greater ſhow and 
U ornament, was eſtabliſned on ancient authority, and 
bore an affinity to the kingly and ariſtocratical parts 
of the conſtitution. The devotees of preſbytery 
became of courſe zealous partiſans of the parlia- 
ment: The friends of the epiſcopal church valued 
ich! chemſelves on defending the rights of monarchy, 
SOME men alſo there were of liberal education, 
tal. ho, being either careleſs or ignorant of thoſe diſ- 
WH pvtes bandied about by the clergy, of both ſides, 


and MI *pired to nothing but an eaſy enjoyment of life, 
— 6 Clarendon, vol. ill. p. 4. | 
| | | amidſt 
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CHAP. amidſt the jovial entertainment and ſocial intercourſs 


3642. 


of, their companions. All. theſe flocked. to the 
- king's ſtandard, where they breathed a freer air, and 


were exempted from that rigid preciſeneſs and me. 


Llancholy auſterity, which reigned among the par- 

liamentary party. Fg e 
NEVER was a quarrel, more unequal than ſeemed 
at. firſt that between the contending parties: Almoſt 
every advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The 


king's revenue had been ſeized, from the beginning, 


by the parliament, who iſſued out to him, from 
time to time, ſmall ſums for his preſent ſubſiſtence; 


and as ſoon as he withdrew to Vork, they totally 


| ſtopped all payments. London and all the ſea- 


ports, except Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the 
cuſtoms yielded them a certain and conſiderable 
ſupply of money; and all contributions, loans, and 


1mpolitions, were more caſily raiſed from the cities 


which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where men 
lived under their inſpection, than they could be 


levied by the king in thoſe open countries, which 
after ſome time declared for him. | 


Tux ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of 


the fea Fa to which they belonged: And the ear 
of Northu 


umberland, lord admiral, having embraced 
the party of the parliament, had appointed at their 


deſire, the earl of Warwic to be his lieutenant; 


who at once eſtabliſhed his authority in the fleet, 
and kept the entire dominion of the ſea in the hands 
of chat aſſembly. | | WW 

All the magazines of arms and ammunition were 
from. the firſt, ſeized by the parliament; and their 
fleet intercepted. the greater part of thoſe which 
were ſent by the queen from Holland. The king 


was obliged, in order to arm his followers, to bor- 


row the weapons of the train-bands, under promiſe 
of reſtoring chem as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſerled 
in the kingdom, | 


Tux 
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Tur veneration for parliaments was at this time C HA P. 


extreme throughout the nation *. The cuſtom of 


ALVI. 


reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had 1643. 


no pretence, ſo was it unknown, during all former 

es. Few or no inſtances of their encroaching am- 
bition or ſelfiſh claims had hitherto been obſerved. 
Men confidered the houſe of commons in no other 
light than as the repreſentatives of the nation, whoſe 
intereſt was the ſame with that of the public, who 


were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and 


whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence of the 
people, could ever engage in an oppoſition to the 
crown, The torrent, therefore, of general affec- 
tion ran to the parliament. What is the great ad- 
vantage of popularity, the privilege of affixing epi- 
thets, fell of courſe to that party. The king's adhe- 
rents were the HFick-d and the Malignant: I heir ad- 


verſaries were the Godly and the Hell-affeFed. And 
as the force of the cities was more united than that 


of the country, and at once gave ſhelter and pro- 
tection to the parliamentary party, who could eaſily 
ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighbourhood, almoſt 
the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the 
war, ſeemed to be in the hands of the parliament”, 
War alone gave the king ſome compenſation 
for all the advantages poſſeſſed by I 
was the nature and qualities of his adherents. More 
bravery and activity were hoped for, from the gene- 
rous ſpirit of the nobles and gentry, than from the 
baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. And as the men 
of eſtates, at their own expence, levied and armed 
their tenants, beſides an attachment to their maſters, 
greater force end courage were to be expected in 
theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. nnn 
Tue neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being en- 
guged in violent wars, little intereſted themſelves in 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
theſe civil commotions; and this iſland enjoyed the 


. . ſingular” advantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fight- 


ing out its own quartels without the interpoſition of 
foreigners. France, from policy, had fomented the 
firſt diſorders in Scotland; had ſent over arms to 
the Iriſh rebels; and continued to give countenance 
to the Engliſh parhament : Spain, from - bigotry, 
furniſhed the Irich wich ſome ſupplies of money and 
arms. The prince of Orange, cloſely allied to the 
crown, encouraged Engliſh officers, who ſerved in 
the Low Countries,” to enliſt in the king's army: 
The *Scottifh' officers; who had been © rmed in 
Germany, and in the late ee e took 
part with the parliament. [4 

- Taz contempt entertained by the parliament for 
the king's party was ſo great, that it was the chief 
cauſe of puſhinz matters to ſuch extremities againſt 
him; and many believed that he never would at- 
tempt refiftance, but muſt ſoon yield to the preten- 
ſions, however enormous, of the two houſes. Even 
after his ftandard was erected, men could not be 
brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war; 
nor was it imagined that he would have the impru- 
dence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 
his own condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a 
force which was ſo much ſuperior. The lo condi- 
tion in which he appeared at Nottingham confirmed 
all theſe hopes. His artillery, though far from nu- 
merous, had been left at York, for want of horſes 
to tranſport it. Beſides the trained bands of the 
county, raiſed by ſir John Digby, the ſheriff, he 
had not gotten together above three hundred infan- 
try. His ' cavalry, in which conſiſted his chief 


ſtrength; exceeded not eight hundred, and were 


very An provided with arms. The forces of the par- 
liament lay at Northampton, within a few days 
march of him; and conſiſted of above ſix thouſand 
men, well armed and well appointed. Had theſe 
eps advanced upon him, they muſt ſoon have 

diſſipated 


diſſipated the ſmall force which he had aflembled. 
By purſuing him in his retreat, they had ſo diſcre- 
dited his cauſe, and diſcouraged his adherents, as 
to have for ever prevented his collecting an army 
able to make head againſt them. But the earh of 
Eſſex, the parliamentary general, had not yet re- 
ceived any orders from his maſters kb. What ren- 
dered them ſo back ward, after ſuch precipitate ſteps 
as they had formerly taken, is not eaſily explaines}, 
It is probable, that in the extreme, diſtrels of his 
party conſiſted the preſent ſafety of the king. The 
parliament hoped, that the royaliſts, ſenſible of their 
feeble condition, and convinced of their ſlender; re- 
ſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, | and leave 
their adverſaries a victory, ſo much the more com- 
plete and ſecure, as it would be gained without the 
appearance of force, and without bloodſhed. Per- 
haps too, when it became neceſſary to make the 
concluding ſtep, and offer barefaced violence to 
their ſovereign, their ſcruples and apprehenſions, 
though not ſufficient to overcome their reſolutions, 
were able to retard the execution of them. 
Sin Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appointed 
major- - general of his intended army, told him, that 
he could not give him aſſurance but he might be 
taken out of his bed, if the rebels ſhould make a 
briſk. attempt to that purpoſe. All the king's at- 


tendants were full of well- grounded apprehenſions. 


Some of the lords having deſired that a meſſage 


might be ſent to the parliament, with avertures to 


a treaty, Charles, who well knew that an accommo- 


dation, in his preſent condition, meant nothing 
but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, 


leſt this propoſal ſhould be farther inſiſted on. But 
next day, the earl of Southampton, whom no one 
could ſuſpect of baſe or timid ſentiments, having 
offered the ſame advice 1 in daun it Was hearkened 
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" CHAP. to with more coolneſs and deliberation. He urged, 


that though ſuch 'a ſtep would probably increaſe 
the inſolence of the parliament, this was ſo far from 
being an objection, that ſuch diſpoſitions muſt ne- 
ceſſarily turn to the advantage of the royal cauſe : 


That if they refuſed to treat, which was more pro- 


bable, the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that 
nothing could more diſguſt the nation than ſuch 
hayghry ſeverity: That it they admitted of a treaty, 
their propoſals, confidering their preſent ſituation, 
would be fo exorhitant, as to open the eyes of their 
moſt partial adherents, and turn the general favour 
to the king's party: And that, at worſt, time might 
be gained by this expedient, and a delay of the im- 
minent danger with which the king was at preſent 
eee ee eee Et | 

ChaRLESs, on aſſembling the council, had de- 
clared againſt all 'advances towards an accommoda- 
tion; and had faid, that, having now nothing left 
him but his honour, this laſt poſſeſſion he was re- 
folved ſteadily to preſerve, and rather to periſh than 

ield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies“. 
But, by the unanimous deſire of the counſelors, he 
wag prevailed on to embrace Southampton's advice. 
That nobleman, therefore, with fir John Colepeper 
and fir William Uvedale, was diſpatched to Lon- 


don, with offers of a treaty *, The manner in which 


they were received gave little hopes of ſucceſs. 
Southampton was not allowed by the peers to take 
his feat; but was ordered to deliver his meſſage io 


the uſher, and immediately to depart the city: 


The commons ſhowed little better diſpoſition to- 


wards Colepeper and Uvedale . Both houſes re- 
p 


ied, that they could admit of no treaty with the 


Feing, till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled 


His Proclamations, in which the parliament ſuppoſed 


z Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 7. 2 Idem, ibid. 


> Ruſhyworth, vol. v. P. 784+ ,, © © Clarendon, vol. ili. p. 10. 
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themſelves to be declared traitors. The king, by 
a ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch intention againſt 
the two houſes ; but offered to recal theſe proclama- 
tions, provided the parliament agreed to, recal 
theirs, 1n which his adherents were declared; traitors, 


They deſired him, in return, to diſmiſs, his forces, 


” 


to reſide with his parliament, and to give up, de- 


linquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon, himſelf 
and his friends to the mercy of his enemies“. Both 


parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages 
and replies, they had, gained the ends which they 
propoſed * The king believed that the people 
were made ſufficiently ſenſible, of the parliament's 
inſolence and averſion to peace: The parhament 
intended, by this vigour in their reſolutions, to ſup- 
port the vigour of their military operations. 

Tux courage of the parliament was increaſed, be- 
ſides their great ſuperiority of force, by two recent 
events, which had happened in their favour. Go- 
ring was governor of Portſmouth, the beſt. fortified 
town in the kingdom, and, by its ſituation, of great 


importance. This man ſeemed to have rendered 


himſelf. an implacable enemy to the king, by be- 
traying, probably magnifying, the ſecret. cabals of 
the army; and the parliament , thought that his 
fidelity to them might, on that account, be entirely 
depended on. But the fame levity of mind till 
attended him, and the fame diſregard to engage- 


ments and profeſſions. He took underhand his 


meaſures with the court, and declared againſt. the 


- 


hin But, though he had been ſufficiently 
upplied with money, and long before knew his 


danger, ſo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had left 


the place entirely deſtitute of Proyiſions, and in a 
few days he was obliged to ſurrender to the parlia- 
mentary forces. | 


18818 
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'Tar marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the 


Ly greateſt quality and character i in the kingdom, and, 


1642. 


equally with the king, deſcended, by a female, from 
Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had 
attempted, without having obtained the conſent of 
that monarch, | to marry. Arabella Stuart, a lady 
nearly related to the crown; and, upon Ciſcovery 
of his intentions, had been obliged, for ſome time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on 
with an evil eye at court, from which, in a great” 
meaſure, he withdrew ;.,and living in an independ- 
ent manner, he addicted himſelf entirely to literary 
occupations and amuſements. In proportion as the 
king declined in popularity, Hertford's character 
flouriſhed. with the people; and when this parlia- 
ment aſſembled, no nobleman poſſeſſed more ge- 
neral favour and authority. By his ſagacity, he 
ſoon perceived, that the commons, not content with 
correcting the abuſes of government, were cartied, 
bye the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the oppoſite extreme, and were committing viola- 
tions, no leſs dangerous than the former, upon the 
Engliſn conſtitution. Immediately he devoted him- 
ſelf to the ſupport of the king's falling authority, 
and was prevailed with to be governor to the young 
prince, and reſide at court, to which, in the eyes of 
all men, he gave, by his preſence, a new luſtre and 
authority. So high was his character for mildneſs 
and humanity, that he ſtill preſerved, by means of 
theſe popular virtues, the public favour; and every 
one was ſenſible. of the true motive of his change. 
Notwichſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy, he 
now exerted himſelf in raiſing an army for the king; 
and being named general of the weſtern counties, 
where his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to affemble 
forces in Somerſetſhire. By the alfiſtance of lord 
Seymour, lord Paulet, John Digby, ſon of the 


earl of Briſtol, fir Francis Hawley, and others, he 


had drawn together ſome appearance of an army; 
when 


CHARLES I. 
when the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, 


ſent the earl of Bedford with a conſiderable force 


againſt him. On his approach, Hertford was ob- 
liged to retire into Sherborne caſtle; and, finding 


that place untenable, he himſelf paſſed over into 


Wales, leaving fir Ralph Hopton, fir John Berke- 
ley, Digby, and other officers, ' with their horſe, 
conſiſting of about a hundred and twenty, to march 


into Cornwal, in hopes of finding that county better 


prepared for their reception . 

ALL the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary 
army were now ordered to march to Northampton; 
and the earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, found 
the whole amount to 15,000 men“. The king, 
though his camp had been gradually reinforced from 
all quarters, was ſenſible that he had no army which 
could cope with ſo formidable à force; and he 
thought it prudent, by flow marches, to retire to 
Derby, thence to Shrewſbury, in order to counte- 
nance the levies which his friends were making in 
thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's march 3 
Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
and cauſed his military orders to be read at the 
head of every regiment. That he might bind him- 
ſelf by reciprocal ties, he ſolemnly made the fol- 
lowing declaration before his whole army: 

I do promile, in the preſence of Almighty God, 

« and as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, 
« that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and 
« maintain the true reformed proteſtant religion, 
« eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and, by the 
« grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. 

« I DESIRE that the laws may ever be the mea- 
* ſure of my government, and that the liberty and 
« property of the ſubject may be preſerved by them 
* with the fame care as my own Juſt rights. And- 


2 clarendon, vol. vi. p. 2, 3, &c. d Whitlocke, p. 60. 
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ce if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, 
« raiſed for my neceflary defence, to preſerve me 
« from the preſent rebellion, Ido: ſolemnly and 


e faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 


ce tain the juſt privileges and freedom of parlia- 
«© ment, and to govern, to the utmoſt of my power, 
« by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the king- 
« dom, and particularly to obſerve inviolably the 
« laws to which I have given my conſent this par- 
ce liament. Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the 
ce great neceſſity to which I am driven, beget any 
« violation of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed by 
c God and man to the authors of this war; not to 
© me, who have ſo earneſtly laboured to preſerve 
ce the peace of the kingdom. 

« -W HEN. 1 willingly fail in theſe particulars, I 


“ ſhall, expect no aid or relief from man, nor any 


« protection from above: But in this reſolution I 
« hope for the cheerful aſſiſtance of all good men, 


« and, am. confident, of the bleſſing of heaven. 


Tnouon the concurrence of the church un- 
doubtedly increaſed the king's adherents, it may 
ſafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doc- 
trines, ſo much inculcated by the clergy, had never 
done him any real ſervice. The bulk of that ge- 
nerous train of, nobility and gentry who now at- 
tended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit 
of liberty, as — as of loyalty; And in the hopes 
alone of his ſubmitting to a legal and limited go- 
vernment, were they willing, in his defence, to ſa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes. 

WHILE the king's. army lay at Shrewſbury, and 
he oj employing himſelf in collecting money, 
whic — received, though in no great quantities, 

by voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the 
univerſities, Which: was ſent him, the news arrived 


i Clarendon, vol. i iii. p. 26, 17.  Dugdale, p. 103. 
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of an action, the firſt which had happened in theſe n vi.” 


wars, and where he was ſucceſsful, 

On the appearance of commotions in England, 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the un. 
ſortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervice to the 
king; and the former, at that time, commanded a 
body of horſe, which had been ſent to Worceſter, 
in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, who was 
marching towards that city. No ſooner had the 
prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he 
briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a 
lane, and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys, 
who led them, and who fought with valour, being 
mortally wounded, fell from his horſe. The whole 
party was routed, and was purſued above a mile. 
The'prince, hearing of Eſſex's 'apptoach, returned 
to the main body®. This rencounter, though 
in itſelf of ſmall importance, mightily raiſed the 
reputation of the royaliſts, and acquired to prince 
Rupert the character of promptitude and courage; 
qualities which he eminently diſplayed during me” 
whole courſe of the war. 

Tux king, on muſtering his army, found i 
amount to 10, ooo men. The earl of Lindeſey, 
who in his youth had ſought experience of military 
ſervice in the Low Countries“, was general: Prince 
Rupert commanded the horſe: Sir Jacob Aſtley, the 
foot: Sir Arthur Aſton, the dragoons: Sir John 
Heydon, the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards. The eſtates and 
revenue” of this fingle troop, according to lord Cla- 
rendon's computation, were at leaſt equal to thoſe 


of all the members who, at the commencement of 


war, voted in both houſes. Their ſervants, under 


the command of fir William Killigrew, - made an- 


* Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 25. May, book if, p. 16, 
He was then lord Willoughby. 
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other troop, and always marched with their ma. 


. m 


1642. 
zatbh Oct. 


Wir this army the king left Shrewſbury, te. 
ſolving to give battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army 
of the parliament, which, he heard, was continually 
augmenting by ſupplies from London. In order to 
bring on an action, he directed his march towards 
the capital, which, he knew, the enemy would not 
abandon to him. Eſſex had now received his inſtruc. 
tions. The import of them was, to preſent a moſt 
humble petition to the king, and to reſcue him and 
the royal family from thoſe deſperate malignants, 
who had ſeized their perſons". Two days after the 
departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he leſt 
Worceſter. Though 1t be commonly eaſy in civil 
wars to get intelligence, the armies were within ſix 
miles of each other, ere either of the generals was 
acquainted ' with the approach of his enemy, 
Shrewſbury and Worceſter, the places from which 
they ſet out, are not above twenty miles diſtant; yet 
had the two armies marched ten days in this mutual 
ignorance. So much had military ſkill, during a 
long peace, decayed in England. 

Tu royal army lay near Banbury : That of the 
parliament at Keinton, in the county of Warwic, 
Prince Rupert ſent intelligence of the enemy's ap- 

oach. Though the day was far advanced, the 
king reſolved upon the attack: Eſſex drew up his 
men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who 


had levied a troop for the Iriſh wars, had been 


obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now poſted on the left wing, commanded by. Ram- 
ſay, a Scotchman. No ſooner did the king's army 
approach, than'Forteſcue, ordering his troop to dil- 
charge their piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under 
the command of prince Rupert, Partly from this 


m Clarenden, vol. iii. p. 47. Warwick, p. 237. 

n Whitlocke, p. 59. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 27, 28, &c. 
o Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 44+ 
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1cident, partly from the furious ſhock made upon C HAP. 
them by the prince; that whole wing of cavalry IVI. 
immediately fled, and were purſued for two miles. 1643. 
The right wing of the parliament's army had no 

better ſucceſs. Chaſed from their ground by Wil- 

mot and fir Arthur Aſton, they alſo took to flight. 

The king's body of reſerve, commanded by fir 

ſohn Piron, judging, like raw ſoldiers, that all was 

over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in the ac- 

tion, heedleſsly followed the chaſe, which their left 


wing had precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 


y four, who commanded Effex's reſerve, perceived 
5 the advantage: He wheeled about upon the king's 
© WE infantry, now quite unfurniſhed of horſe; and he 
| made great havoc among them. Lindeſey, the ge- 

neral, was mortally wounded, -and taken priſoner. 
. His ſon, endeavouring his reſcue, fell likewiſe into 


' the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who 
i carried the king's ſtandard, was killed, and the 
; ſtandard taken; but it was afterwards recovered. In 
this ſituation, prince Rupert, on his return, found 
affairs. Every thing bore the appearance of a. de- 
feat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had haſtily 
flattered himſelf, Some adviſed the king to leave 
the field: But that prince rejected ſuch puſillani- 
mous counſel. The two armies faced each other 
for ſome time, and neither of them retained courag 
ſufficient for a new attack. All night they lay under 
arms; and next morning found themſelves in ſight 
of each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both 
ſides, ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex 
firſt drew off, and retired to Warwie. The king 
returned to his former quarters. Five thouſand 
men are ſaid to have been found dead on the field 
of battle; and the loſs of the two armies, as far as 
we can judge by the oppoſite accounts, was nearly 
equal. Such was the event of this firſt battle, 
tought at Keinton, or Edge hill“. 

Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 44, &c. May, book iii, p. 16, Kc. 
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Some of Eſſex's horſe who had been driven off 
the field in the beginning of the action, flying to 3 
great diſtance, carried news of a total defeat, and 
ſtruck a mighty terror into the city and parliament 


After a few days, a more juſt account arrived; and 


then the parliament pretended to a complete vic. 
tory, The king alſo, on his part, was not wantin 


_ to diſplay his advantages; though, except the tak. 


ing of Banbury; a few days after, he had few marks 
of victory to boaſt of. He continued his march, 
and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only town in his 
dominions which was altogether at his devotion. 

Arn the royal army was recruited and refreſh. 
ed; as the weather ſtill continued favourable, it was 
again put in motion. A party of horſe approached 
ta Reading, of which Martin was appointed gover- 
nor by the parliament. Both governor and garriſon 
were ſeized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. The king, hoping that every thing 
would yield before him, advanced with his whole 


army to Reading. The parliament, who, inſtead 


of their fond expectations, that Charles would never 
be able to collect an army, had now the proſpect of 


2 civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 
further alarmed at the near approach of the royal 


army, while their own forces lay at a diftance, 
They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The King's 
nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their ad- 
vances for peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſs of 
both houſes; in which they beſought his majeſty to 
appoint ſome convenient place where he might re- 
ſide, till committees could attend him with propo- 
ſals. The king named Windſor, and deſired that 
their garriſon might be removed, and his own troops 
adnittidlantethet eaſtie ???) 


q Whitlocke, p. 61. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 59. 
r Whitlocke, p. 62. Clarendon, vol. in. p. 73. 
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Meanwaille Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, C HAP. 


had arrived at London. But neither the preſence 
of his army, nor the precarious hopes. of a treaty, 


1642. 


retarded the king's approaches. Charles attacked, 3oub Nov. 


at Brentford, two regiments quartered there, and 
after a ſharp action beat them from that village, 
and took about 500 priſoners. The parliament 
had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, and had ex- 
pected the ſame from the king; though no ſtipula- 
tions to that purpoſe had been mentioned by their 
commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſed 
againſt this attack, as if it had been the moſt appa- 
rent perfidy, and breach of treaty *. Inflamed with 
reſentment, as well as anxious for its own- ſafety, 
the city marched its trained bands in excellent 
order, and joined the army under Eſſex. The par- 
lamentary army now amounted; to above 24,000 
men, and was much ſuperior to that of the king. 
After both armies had faced each other for ſome 
time, Charles drew off and retired. to N 
thence to Oxford. 

Wurz the principal armies on both fides were 
kept in inaction by the winter ſeaſon, the king and 
parliament were. employed in real preparations for 
war, and in ſeeming advances towards peace. By 
means of contributions or aſſeſſments, levied by the 
horſe, Charles maintained his cavalry: By loans 
and voluntary preſents, ſent him from all parts of 


the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry: But the 


ſupplies were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities under 
which he laboured*. The parliament had much 
greater reſources for money; and had, by conſe- 
quence, every military preparation in much greater 
order and abundance, Betides an impoſition levied 
in London, amounting, to the five · and- twentieth 
part of every one's ſubſtance,  they':eftabliſhed on 


* Whitlocke, p. 62. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 75. 
D Whitlocke, p. 62, « Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 87. 
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that city a weekly aſſeſſment of 10,000 pounds, 
and another of 23,518, on the reſt of the king. 
dom". And as their authority was at preſent eſtq. 


bliſned in moſt counties, they levied theſe taxes 


with regularity ; though they amounted to ſums 
much greater than the nation had formerly paid to 
the public. A ast; H „ 

Iurx king and parliament ſent reciprocally their 
demands; and a treaty commenced, but without 
any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been pro- 
poſed. The earl of Northumberland, and four 
members of the lower houſe, came to Oxford as 
commiſſioners . In this treaty the king perpetu- 
ally inſiſted on the re- eſtabliſnment of the crown in 
its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 
ſtitutional prerogative?: The parliament ſtill re- 
quired new conceſſions, and a farther abridgment 
of regal authority, as a more effectual remedy to 
their fears and jealouſies. Finding the king ſup- 
ported by more forces, and a greater party than 
they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated 
ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant conditions -which 
they had formerly claimed; but their demands were 
ſtill too high for an equal treaty. Beſides other ar- 
ticles, to which a complete victory alone could en- 
title them, they required the king in exprels terms 
utterly to aboliſh epiſcopacy; a demand which, be- 


fore, they had only inſinuated: And they required, 


that all other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be 
determined by their aſſembly of divines; that is, in 
the manner the moſt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the king and all his partiſans. They inſiſted, that 


he ſhould ſubmit to the puniſhment of his moſt 


faithful adherents. And they defired him to ac- 
quieſce in their ſettlement of the militia, and to 
confer on their adherents the entire power of tbe 


w Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 171. 
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ſword. In anſwer to the king's propoſal, that his ma- 
gazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored 
to him, the parliament required, that they ſhould 
be put into ſuch hands as they could contide in- 

The nineteen propoſitions, ' which they ——— 
ſent to the king, ſhewed their inclination to aboliſh 
monarchy : They only aſked, at preſent, the power 
ofidoing it. And having now, in the eye of the 
law, been guilty of treaſon, by levying war againſt 
their ſovereign; it is evident that cheir fears and 


jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multiplied 


extremely ; and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, 
which they interwove with the ſafety of the nation, 
ſtill more incompatible with the authority of the 
monarch. Though the gentleneſs and lenity of 
the king's temper might have enſured them againſt 
ſchemes of future vengeance z they preferred, as is, 
no doubt, natural, an independent ſecurity, accom- 
panied too with ſovereign power, to the ſtation of 
ſubjects, and that not entirely guarded from all ap- 
prehenſions of danger *. 

Tax conferences went no farther than the firſt 


demand on each fide. The parliament, finding 


that there was no likelihood of coming to any 
agreement, ſuddenly recalled their e e 
ſioners. 

A MILITARY enterpriſe, which they had con- 
certed early in the ſpring, was immediately under- 
taken. Reading, the garriſon of the king's which 
lay neareſt to London, was eſteemed a place of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, in that age, when the art of at- 
tacking towns was not well underſtood in Eur 
and was totally unknown in England. The earl 
of Eſſex ſat down before this place with an army 
of 18,000 men; and carried on the ſiege by re- 
gular approaches. Sir Arthur Aſton, the Sover- 


* Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 166. Clarendon, vol. ii. P. 119. 
cee note Fp! at the nd of the volume. 
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CHAP. nor, being wounded, colonel Fielding ſucceeded 


1643. 


April 27. 


to the command. In a little time the town was 
found to be no longer in a condition of defence; 
and though the king approached, with an intention 


of obliging Eſſex to raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition 


of the parliamentary army was fo ſtrong, as ren. 
dered the deſign impracticable. Fielding, therefore, 
was contented to yield the town, on condition that 
he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with the honours 
of war, and deliver up deſerters. This laſt article 
was thought ſo ignominious and ſo prejudicial to 
the king's intereſts, that the governor was tried by 
a council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, 
for conſenting to it. His ſentence was afterwards 
remitted by the king. 185 
Esskx's army had been fully ſupplied with all 
neceſſaries from London: Even many ſuperfluities 
and luxuries were ſent them by the care of the 
zealous citizens: Yet the hardihips, which they 
ſuffered from' the fiege, during ſo early a ſeaſon, 
had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they 
were no longer fit for any new enterpriſe. And 
the two armies, for ſome time, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of each other, without attempting, 
on either ſide, any action of moment. | 
BEslozEs the military operations between the 
PRs armies, which lay in the centre of Eng- 
and ; each county, each town, each family almoſt, 
was divided within itſelf; and the moſt violent 
convulſions ſhook the whole kingdom. Through- 
out the winter, continual efforts had every-where 
been made by each party to ſurmount its antago- 
niſt; and the Engliſh, rouſed from the lethargy of 
peace, with eager, though unſkilful hands, em- 
ployed againſt their fellow-citizens their long-ne- 
glected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty and 


b Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 265, &c, Clarendon, vol, iii. p. 237, 
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preſbyterian diſcipline, which had hitherto run un- & HAP, 
controlled throughout the nation, now at laſt ex- 


cited an equal ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy 
when the intention of ., aboliſhing . theſe ancient 


modes of government was openly avowed by the 


parliament. Conventions for neutrality, though 
in ſeveral counties they had been entered into, and 
confirmed by the . moſt folema oaths, yet, being 
voted illegal by the two houſes, were immediately 
broken: and the fire of diſcord was ſpread into 
every quarter. The altercation of diſcourſe, the 
controverſies of the pen, but, above all, the decla- 
mations of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men 
towards each other, and propagated the blind rage of 
party“. Fierce, however, and inflamed as were 
the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, by a war both civil 
and religious, that great deſtroyer of humanity; all 
the events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
atrocious deeds either of treachery or cruelty, than 
were eyer-any inteſtine diſcords, which had ſo long 
à continuance. A circumſtance which will be 
found to reflect great praiſe on the national cha- 


ater of chat people, now ſo unhappily rouſed to 


Aae ribiins 306 1 Denen 
Ix the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the 
parliament, the earl of Newcaſtle for the king. 
The latter nobleman began thoſe aſſociations which 
were afterwards ſo much practiſed in other parts of 


the kingdom. He united in a league for the king 


the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhopric, and engaged, 


ſame time after, other counties in the ſame aſſocia- 
and the .garriton of Hull, was making progreſs i 


the ſouthera par ts of Yorkſhire; he adyanced.wi 


. 


4 Clarendon, vol. iu. p. 137.1392 * Dugdale, p- 95· 
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94 P. of Vork. At Tadcaſter, he attacked the forces of 
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the parliament, and diſlodged them : Bur his vic. 
tory was not deciſive. In other rencounters he 
obtained ſome - inconſiderable advantages. But the 
chief benefit which reſulted from his enterpriſes was, 
the eſtabliſhing of the king's authority in all the 
northern provinces. TIF 
I x another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was 
killed by a ſhot, while he was taking poſſeſſion of 
Litchfield for the parliament*. After a ſhort com- 
bat, near Stafford, between the earl of Northamp- 
ton and fir John Gell, the former, who commanded 
the king's forces, was killed while he fought with 
great valour; and his forces, diſcouraged by his 
death, though they had obtained the advantage in 
the. action, retreated into the town of Stafford]. 
Six William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the generals of the parliament. Active and 
indefatigable in his operations, rapid and enterpriſ- 
ing; he was fitted by his genius to the nature of 
the war; which, being managed by raw Roc 
conducted by unexperienced commanders, "afforded 
ſucceſs to every bold and ſudden undertaking, 
After taking Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he ad- 


vanced towards Gloceſter, which was in a manner 
blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied con- 


ſiderable forces in Wales for the royal party“. 


While he attacked the Welſh on one ſide, a'fally 
from Gloceſter made impreſſion on the ' other, 


0 


ny e He had taken poſſeſſion of Litchfield, and was viewing from a 


window. St. Clrad's cathedral, in which.a party of the royalifts bad 
fortified themfclves. He was caſed in complete armaur, 10 was ſhot 
' through; the eye by a random ball. Lord Broke was a zealous pu- 
ritan; and had formerly ſaid, that he hbped-to ſee with bis eyes the 
ruin & all the cathed mils of England, It was a ſuperſtitious remark 


ot the royaliſtsg that he was killed on St. Chad's day by a ſhot from 
St. Chad's cathedral,” whichyierced that very eye by wlüch he hoped 


to {Le the ruin of all cathedrals. Dugdale, p. 118. Clarendon, &c. 
_ f Whitlpcke, p. 66. Rush. vol. vi. p. 152. Clarendon, vol. in. 
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Herbert was defeated; five hundred of his men 
killed on the ſpot; a thouſand taken priſoners ; and 
he himſelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty to Oxford. 
Hereford, eſteemed a ftrong town, defended by a 
conſiderable garriſon, was ſurrendered ro Waller, 
from the cowardice of colonel Price, the governor, 
Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter 
refuſed him admittance; and Waller, without pla- 
cing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to 


Gloceſter, and he thence joined the army under the . 


earl of Eſſex ®, | 

Bur the moſt memorable actions of valour, dur- 
ing this winter-ſeaſon, were performed in the welt, 
When fir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, re- 
tired into Cornwall before the earl of Bedford, that 
nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſiderable a force, aban- 
doned the purſuit, and committed the care of ſup- 
preſſing the royal party to the ſherifts of the county. 
But the affections of Cornwall were much inclined 
to the king's ſervice, While fir Richard Buller 
and fir Alexander Carew lay at Launceſton, and 
employed themſelves in executing the parliament's 
ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the county 
was aſſembled at Truro; and after Hopton pro- 
duced his commiſſion from the earl of Hertford, 
the king's general, it was agreed to execute the 
laws, and to expel theſe invaders of the county; 
The trajn-bands were accordingly levied, Launceſton 


taken, and all Cornwall reduced to peace and to 


obedience under the king. 

Ir had been uſual for the.royal party, on the 
commencement of theſe diſorders, to claim, on all 
occaſions, the ſtrict execution of the laws, which 
they knew were favourable to them; and the par- 
liament, rather than have recourſe to the plea of 
neceſſity, and avow the tranſgreſſion of any ſtatute, 


b Ruth. vol. vi. p. 403. 
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had alſo been accuſtomed to warp the laws, and by 


forced conſtruftions to interpret them in their own 


1643. 


favour', But though the king was naturally the 
gainer by ſuch a method of conducting war, and it 
was by favour of law that the train-bands were 
raiſed in Cornwall; it appeared that thoſe maxims 


were now prejudicial to the royal party. Theſe 


troops could not legally, without their own conſent, 
be carried out of the county; and conſequently, it 


was impoſſible to puth into Devonſhire the advan- 


tage which they had obtained, The Corniſh royal- 
iſts, therefore, bethought themſelves of levying a 
force, which might be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevil 
Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, 
fir Ralph Hopton, fir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, 


and Trevannion, undertook, at their own charges, 


to raiſe an army for the king; and their great in- 


tereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled them to effect their 
purpoſe. The parliament, alarmed at this appear-, 
ance of the royaliſts, gave a commiſſion to Ruth- 


ven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to 
march with all the forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and 


Devon, and make an entire conqueſt of Cornwall. 
The earl of Stamford followed him at ſoine diſ- 


tance, with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall by bridges thrown over the Ta- 
mar, haſtened to an action; left Stamford ſhould 
join him, and obtain the honour of that victory 


which he looked for with aſſurance. The royalilts, 


in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair 


to a deciſion before Ruthven's army ſhould receive 
fo conſiderable a reinforcement. The battle was 
fought on Bradoc Down; and the king's forces, 


though inferior in number, gave a total defeat to 
their enemies. Ruthven, with a few broken troops, 


fled to Saltaſh ; and when that town was taken, he 


eſcaped, with ſome difficulty, and almoſt alone, into 


X Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 130. 
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forces into Plymouth and Exeter. 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe advantages, the ex- 
treme want both of money and ammunition, under 
which the Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them 
to enter into a convention of neutrality with the par- 
liamentary party in Devonſhire ; and this neutrality 
held all the winter-ſeaſon. In the ſpring it was 
broken by the authority of the two houſes; and war 
recommenced with great appearance of diſadvantage 
to the king's party. Stamford, having aſſembled a 
ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand men, well ſup- 
plied with money, proviſions, and ammunition, 


$17 
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advanced upon the royaliſts, who were not half his 


number, and were oppreſſed by every kind of ne- 


ceſſity. Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry of Battle of 


theſe troops, commanded by the prime gentry of 
the county, made them reſolve, by one vigorous 
effort, to overcome all theſe advantages. Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near 
Stratton, they attacked him in four diviſions, at 
five in the morning, having lain all night under 
arms. One diviſion was commanded by lord Mo- 
hun and fir Ralph Hopton, another by ſir Bevil 
Granville and fir John Berkeley, a third by Slan- 
ning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Go- 
dolphin. In this manner the action began; the 
king's forces preſſing with vigour thoſe four ways 
up the hill, and their enemies obſtinately defending 
themſelves. The fight continued with doubtful 
ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief officers 
of the. Corniſh, that their ammuaition was ſpent to 
leſs than four barrels of powder. This defect, 
which” they concealed from_ the ſoldiers, they re- 
ſolved to ſupply by their yalour. They agreed to 
advance without firing till they ſhould reach the top 
of the hill, and could be on equal ground with the 
enemy. The courage of the officers was ſo well 

L. 13 ſeconded 
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all ſides to gain ground. Major- general Chidley, 
who commanded the parliamentary army (for 
Stamford kept at a diſtance), failed not in his duty; 
and when he ſaw his men recoil, he himſelf ad- 
vanced with a good ſtand of pikes, and piercing into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered 
by numbers, and taken priſoner. His army, vpon 
this diſaſter, gave ground apace; inſomuch that 
the four parties of the royalifts, growing nearer and 
nearer as they aſcended, at length met together 
upon the plain at the top; where they embraced 
with great joy, and ſignaliſed their victory with 
loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations *, 

AFTER this ſacceſs, the attention both of king 
and parliament was turned towards the weſt, as to a 
very important ſcene of action. The king ſent 
thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Mau- 
rice with a reinforcement of cavalry ; who, having 
Joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over-ran the county 
of Devon; and advancing into that of Somerſet, 
began to reduce 1t to obedience. On the other hand, 
the parliament, having ſupplied fir William Waller, 
in whom they much truſted, with a complete army, 
diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the 
progreſs of the royaliſts. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
the two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and 
fought a pitched battle, with great loſs on both 
ſides, but without any deciſive event', The gallant 
Granville was there killed; and Hopton, by the 
blowing up of ſome powder, was dangerouſly hurt, 
The royaliſts next attempted to march eaſtwards, 
and to join their forces to the king's at Oxford: 
But Waller hung on their rear, and infeſted their 
march till they reached the Devizes. Reinforced 


* Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 267. 273. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 269. 279. 
; Rulh. vol. vi. P+ 234. Clarendon, vol- ili. Þ+ 282, 
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by additional troops, which flocked to him from all 
quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in 
number, that they durſt no longer continue their 
march, or expoſe themſelves to the hazard of an 
action. It was reſolved, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice ſhould proceed with the cavalry; and hav- 
ing procured a reinforcement from the king, ſhould 
haſten back to the relief of their friends. Waller 
was ſo confident of taking this body of. infantry 
now abandoned by the horſe, that he wrote to the 
parliament, that their work was done, and that by 
the next poſt he would inform them of the number 
and quality of the priſoners. But the king, even 
before Hertſord's arrival, hearing of the great diffi- 
culties to which his weſtern army was reduced, had 
prepared a conſiderable body of cavalry, which he 
immediately diſpatched to their ſuccour under the 
command of lord Wilmot. | Waller drew up on 
Roundway-down, about two miles from the Devi- 
zes; and advancing with his cavalry to fight Wil- 
mot, and prevent his conjunction with the Corniſh 
infantry, was received with equal valour by the 
royaliſts. After a ſharp action he was totally routed, 
and flying with a few horfe, eſcaped to Briſtol. 
Wilmot, ſeizing the enemy's cannon, and having 


joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, at- 


tacked Waller's infantry with redoubled courage, 
drove them off the field, and routed and diſperſed 
the whole army ®, 2 
Tuis important victory following ſo quick after 
many other ſucceſſes, ſtruck great diſmay into the 
parliament, and gave an alarm to their principal 
army commanded by Eſſex. Waller exclaimed 
loudly againſt that general, for allowing Wilmot to 


paſs him, and _ without any interruption to 
c 


the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. 


n Ruſh, vol. vi, p. 285, Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 291, 
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decay after the ſiege of Reading, was reſolved to 
remain upon the defenſive ; and the weakneſs of the 
king, and his want of all military ſtores, had alſo 
reſtrained the activity of the. royal army. No ac- 
tion had happened in thar part of England, except 
one ſkirmiſh, which of itfelf was of no great con- 
ſequence, and was rendered memorable by the death 

alone of the famous Hambden. | 
CoLoNnEL Urrey, a Scotchman, who ſerved in 
the parliamentary army, having received ſome dif. 
guſt, came to Oxford, and offered his ſervices to 
the king. In order to prove the ſincerity of his 
converſion, he informed prince Rupert of the looſe 
diſpoſition of the enemy's quarters, and exhorted 
him to form ſome attempt upon them. The prince; 
who was entirely fitted for that kind of ſervice, fall- 
ing ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of Eflex's 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of 
infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles 
of the general's quarters. The alarm being given, 
every one mounted on horſeback, in order to pur- 
ſue the prince, to recover the priſoners, and to re- 
pair the diſgrace which the army had ſuſtained, 
Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment 
of infantry that lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe 
as a volunteer; and overtaking the royaliſts on 
Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the 
battle. By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the 
king's troops were brought off, and a great booty, 
together with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed 
to Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed the royal- 
iſts was, the expectation that ſome diſaſter had 
happened to Hambden, their capital and much 
dreaded enemy. One of the priſoners taken in 
the action ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hamb- 
den was hurt: For he ſaw him, contrary to his 
uſual cuſtom, ride off the field, before the action 
was 
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hands leaning upon his horſe's neck. Next day, the 
news arrived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with 


— 
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a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. Some days Death of 


after, he died, in exquiſite pain, of his wound; nor 
could his whole party, had their army met with a 
total overthrow, have been thrown into greater con- 
ſternation. The king himſelf ſo highly valued him, 
that, either from 'generoſity or policy, he intended 
to have ſent him his own ſurgeon to aſſiſt at his 
cure l. 

Many were the virtues and talents of this emi- 
nent perſonage ; and his valour, during the war, 
had ſhone out with a luſtre equal to that of the 
other accompliſhraents by which he had ever been 
diſtinguiſhed. Affability in converſation ; temper, 
art, and eloquence in debate; penetration and diſ- 
cernment in counſel ; induſtry, vigilance, and en- 
terpriſe in action; all theſe praiſes are unanimouſly 
aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite 
parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the 
duties of private life, are allowed to have been be- 
yond exception: We muſt only be cautious, not- 
withſtanding his generous zeal for liberty, not haſtily 
to aſcribe to him the praiſes of a good citizen. 
Through all the horrors of civil war, he fought the 
abolition of monarchy, and ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtitution ; an end which, had it been attainable by 
peaceful meaſures, ought carefully to have been 
avoided by every lover of his country. But whe- 
ther, in the purſuit of this violent enterpriſe, he was 
actuated by private ambition, or by honeſt preju- 
dices, derived from the former exorbitant powers 
of royalty, it belongs not to an' hiſtorian of this 
age, ſcarcely even to an intimate friend, poſitively 
to determine *. 


" Warwick's Memoirs, p. 241. Clarendon, vol. i, p. 264. 
* See note [GG] at the end of the volume. 
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the total rout of Waller, was farther informed, that 


the queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, had ar- 
' rived at Oxford, and had brought from the north 
a a reinforcement of three thouſand foot and fifteen 


hundred horſe. Diflodging from Thame and Ayleſ- 
bury, where he had hitherto lain, he thought pro- 

r to retreat nearer to London, and he ſhewed to 
Fre friends his broken and diſheartened forces, which 
a few months before he had led into the field in ſa 
flouriſhing a condition. The king, freed from this 


: 


enemy, ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupert; 


and, by their conjunction with the Corniſh troops, 
a formidable force, for numbers as well as reputa- 
tion and valour, was compoſed. That an enter- 
riſe, correſpondent to men's expectations, might 
be undertaken, the prince reſolved to lay ſiege to 
Briſtol, the ſecond town for riches and greatneſs in 
the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon of lord 
Say, he himſelf, as well as his father, a great par- 
liamentary leader, was governor, and commanded a 
garriſon of two thouſand five hundred foot, and two 
regiments, one of horfe, another of dragoons. The 
fortifications not being complete or regular, it was 
reſolved by prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and 
next morning, with little other proviſions ſuitable 
to ſuch a. work, beſides the courage of the troops, 
the aſſault began. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, 
attacked the weſt fide, with a reſolution which no- 
thing could control: But though the middle di- 
viſion had already mounted the wall, ſo great was 
the diſadvantage of the ground, and ſo brave the 
defence of the garriſon, that in the end the aſ- 
failants were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs both 
of officers and ſoldiers. On the prince's fide, the 
aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and al- 
moſt with equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs. One 
party, led by lord Grandiſon, was indeed * 
off 
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off, and the commander himſelf mortally wounded : 
Another, conducted by colonel Bellaſis, met with 
a like fate: But Waſhington, with a leſs party, 
finding a place in the curtain weaker than the reſt, 
broke in, and quickly made room for the horſe to 
follow. By this irruption, however, nothing but 
the ſuburbs was yet gained: The entrance into the 
town was ſtill more difficult : And by the loſs al- 
ready ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther 
danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged : 
When, to the great joy of the army, the city beat 
a parley. The garriſon was allowed to march out 
with their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, 
ammunition, and colours. For this inſtance of 
cowardice, Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to loſe his head; but the 
ſentence was remitted by the general“. 

GREAT complaints were made of- violences exer- 
ciſed on the garriſon, contrary to the capitulation. 
An apology was made by the royaliſts, as if theſe 
were a retaliation for ſome violences committed on 
their friends at the ſurrender of Reading. And 
under pretence of like retaliations, but really from 
the extreme animoſity of the parties, were ſuch ir- 
regularities continued during the whole courſe of the 
war ?, 

THz loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts, in the afſault 
of Briſtol, was conſiderable. Five hundred excel- 
leat ſoldiers periſhed. Among thoſe of condition 
were Grandiſon, Slanning, 'T'revannion, and Moyle : 
Bellaſis, Afhley, and ſir John Owen, were wound- 
ed: Yet was the ſucceſs, upon the whole, fo con- 
ſiderable as mightily raiſed the courage of the one 
party, and depreſſed that of the other. The king, 
to ſhow that he was not intoxicated with good for- 
tune, nor aſpired to a total victory over the par- 


P Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 284. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 293, 294, &c, 
1 Clarendon, ub: lupra, p. 227. 
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ed the proteſtation, formerly taken, with great fo. 


1 * lemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his 


Siege of 


firm intention of making peace upon the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the conſtitution. Having joined the camp 
at Briſtol, and ſent prince Maurice with a detach- 
ment into Devonſhire, he deliberated how to em- 
ploy the remaining forces in an enterpriſe of mo- 
ment. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly with rea- 
ſon, to march directly to London; where every 
thing was in confuſion, where the army of the par- 
liament was baffled, weakened, and diſmayed, and 
where, it was hoped, either by an inſurrection of 
the citizens, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end 
might be put to the civil diforders. But this under- 
taking, by reaſon of the great number and force-of 
the London militia, was thought by many to be at- 
tended with conſiderable difficulties. Gloceſter, 
lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, yet a 
very important conqueſt. It was the only remain- 
ing garriſon poſſeſſed by the parliament in thoſe 
parts. Could that city be reduced, the king held 
the whole courſe of the Severn under his command; 
the rich and malcontent counties of the weſt, hav- 
ing loſt all protection from their friends, might be 
forced to pay high contributions, as an atonement 
for their diſaffection; an open communication could 
be preſerved between Wales and theſe new con- 
queſts; and half of the kingdom, being entirely 
freed from the enemy, and thus united into one 


firm body, might be employed in re-eſtabliſhing 


the king's. authority throughout the remainder, 
Theſe were the reaſons for embracing that reſolu- 


tion; fatal, as it was ever eſteemed, to the royal 


party's e r 


Tur governor of Gloceſter was one Mafley, a 


Gloceſter. ſoldier of fortune, Who, before he engaged with the 


. 
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parliament, had offered his ſervice to the king; 
and as he was free from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, 
by which moſt of the officers on that ſide were in- 
toxicated, he would lend an ear, it was preſumed, 
to propoſals for accommodation. But Maſſey was 
reſolute to preſerve an entire fidelity to his maſters ; 
and chough no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well knew how 
to employ to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit fo 
prevalent in his city and garriſon, The ſummons 
to ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer : But 
before that time expired, there appeared before the 
king two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſ- 
mal viſages: Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, ac- 
cording to lord Clarendon ; figures, ſo habited 
and accoutred, as at once moved the moſt ſevere 
countenance to mirth, and the moſt cheerful heart 
to ſadneſs : It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch meſſen- 
gers could bring leſs than a defiance. The men, 
without any circumſtance of duty or good mannexs, 
in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they 
brought an anſwer from the godly city of Gloceſ- 
ter: And extremely ready were they, according to 
the hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies 
to any queſtion ; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by 
provoking the king, to make him violate his own 
ſafe· conduct. The anſwer from the city was in 
theſe words: © We, the inhabitants, magiſtrates, 
* officers and ſoldiers, within the garriſon of Glo- 
« ceſter, unto his majeſty's gracious meſſage, 
« return this humble anſwer: That we do keep 
« this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, 
* to and for the uſe of his majeſty, and of his royal 
« poſterity : And do accordingly conceive our- 
* ſelves wholly bound to obey the commands of 
* his majeſty ſignified by both houſes of parlia- 
* ment: And are reſolved, by God's help, to keep 
* this eity accordingly *,” After theſe prelimina- 
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ries, the ſiege was ' reſolutely undertaken by the 


amy, and as reſolutely ſuſtained by the citizens and 


1643. 


garriſon. | | 

Wu intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter ar- 
rived in London, the confternation among the in- 
habitants was as great as if the enemy were already 
at their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts 
threatened the parliament with immediate ſubjec- 
tion: The factions and diſcontents, among them- 
ſelves, in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 
counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion or 
inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it muſt 
be owned, who had introduced ſuch mighty inno- 
vations into the Englith conſtitution, and who had 
projected ſo much greater, had not engaged in an 
enterpriſe which exceeded their courage and capa- 
city. Great vigour, from the beginning, as well 
as wiſdom, they had diſplayed in all their counſels; 
and a furious, headſtrong body, broken looſe from 
the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in 
ſubjection under their authority, and firmly united 
by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and 
eſtabliſned government. A ſmall committee, on 
whom the two houſes devolved their power, had 
directed all their military operations, and had pre- 


ſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, and a promptitude 


in execution, beyond what the king, notwithſtand- 
ing the advantages poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, had 
ever been able to attain. Senſible that no jealouty 
was by their partiſans entertained againſt them, 
they had on all occaſions exerted an authority much 
more deſpotie than the royaliſts, even during the 
preſſing exigencies of war, could with patience en- 


dure in their ſovereign. Whoever incurred their 


diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſuſpicions, was 
committed to priſon, and proſecuted under the no- 


tion of delinquency: Aſter all the old jails were full, 


many new ones were erected; and even the ſhips 


were crowded with the royaliſts, both gentry and 


clergy, 
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clergy, who langviſhed below decks, and periſhed in 
thoſe unhealthy confinements : They impoſed taxes, 
the heavieſt, and of the moſt unuſual nature, by an 
ordinance of the two houſes : They voted a com- 
miſſion for ſequeſtrations ; and they ſeized, where- 
ever they had power, the revenues of all the king's 
party: And knowing that themſelves, and all their 
adherents, were, by reſiſting the prince, expoſed to 
the penalties of laws, they reſolved, by a ſevere ad- 
miniſtration, to overcome theſe terrors, and to re- 
tain the people in obedience, by penalties of a more 
immediate execution. In the beginning of this 
ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in 
London, had obliged them to exert the plenitude of 
their authority. | 

Epuoxp Warn, the firſt refiner of Engliſh 
verſification, was a member of the lower houſe; a 
man of conſiderable fortune, and not more diſtin- 
guiſhed by his poetical genius than by his parlia- 
mentary talents, and by the politeneſs and elegance 
of his manners. As full of keen ſatire and invective 
in his eloquence, as of tenderneſs and panegyric in 
his poetry, he caught the attention of his hearers 
and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe 
violent counſels, ' by which the commons were go- 
verned. Finding all oppoſition, within doors to be 
fruitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, 
which might oblige the parliament to accept of rea- 
ſonable conditions, and reſtore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converſation, joined to his cha- 
rafter of courage and integrity, had procured” him 
the entire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, 
and every eminent perſon of either ſex, who reſided 
in London. They opened their breaſt to him with- 
out reſerve, and expreſſed their diſapprobation of 
the furious meaſures purſued by the commons, and 


t The king afterwards copied from this example; but, as the far 
greater part of the nobility and landed gentry were his friends, hg 
teaped much leſs profit from this meaſure, 
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their wiſhes that ſome expedient could be found 
for ſtopping ſo impetuous a career. Tomkins, 
Waller's brother-in-law, and Chaloner, the in- 
timate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like 
ſentiments: And as the connexions of theſe two 


.gentlemen lay chiefly. in the city, they informed 


Waller, that the ſame abhorrence of war prevailed 


there, among all men of reaſon and moderation, 
Upon reflection it ſeemed not impracticable, that a 
combination might be formed between the lords 
and citizens; and, by mutual concert, the illegal 
taxes be refuſed, which the parliament, without the 
royal affent, impoſed on the people. While this 


affair was in agitation, and liſts were making of 


ſuch as they conceived to be well- affected to their 
deſign; a ſervant of Tomkins, who had over- 
heard their diſcourſe, immediately carried intelli- 
gence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner 
were ſeized, and tried by a court-martial *, They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter exe- 
cuted on gibbets erected before their own doors, 


A covenant, as a teſt, was taken” by the lords and 


commons, and impoſed on their. army, and on all 
who lived within their quarters. Beſides reſolving 
to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their arms 
ſo long as the papiſts, now in open war againſt the 
parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, be protected 
from juſtice; they expreſs their abhorrence of the 
late conſpiracy ; and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the ut- 
moſt the forces raiſed by both houſes, againſt the 


forces levied by the king *. 
WalLB, as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the 


great danger into which he had fallen, was ſo ſeized 


with the dread of death, that all his former ſpirit 


v Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 326. Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 249, 250, &c. 
w 6th of June, * Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 325. Clarendon, 
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CHARLES 1 
deſerted him; and he confeſſed whatever he knew, 
without ſparing his moſt intimate friends, without 


regard to the confidence repoſed in him, without 


diſtinguiſhing between the negligence of familiar 
converſation and the ſchemes of a regular conſpi- 
racy. With the moſt profound diſſimulation, he 
counterieited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his 
execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian com- 
paſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his under- 
ſtanding. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy 
of all ſets; and while he expreſſed his own peni- 
tence, he received their devout exhortations with 
humility and reverence, as conveying clearer con- 
viction and information than in his life he had ever 
before 2ttained. Preſents too, of which, as well as 
of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſible, were 
diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution for 
their prayers and ghoſtly counſel. . And by all theſe 
artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty 


of his genius, of which, during that time of furious 


cant and faction, ſmall account would be made, he 
prevailed fo far as to have his life ſpared, and a fine 
of ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of ir”. 

Tae ſeverity exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy, or 
rather project, of Waller, increaſed the authority 
of the parliament, and ſeemed to - enſure them 
againſt like attempts for the future. But by the 
progreſs of the king's arms, the defeat of fir Wil- 
lam Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the ſiege of 


Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renewed, and with 


more violence than ever. Crowds of women, with 
a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the houſe, 
and were ſo clamorous and importunate, that orders 
were given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the 
ſemales were killed in the fray *.- Bedford, Hol- 
land, and Conway, had deſerted the parhamenr, 
and had gone to Oxford ; Clare and Lovelace had 


7 Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 330. Clarendon, 
vol. i. p. 253, 254, Kc. z Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 357. 
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followed them. Northumberland had retired to 
his country-ſeat: Eſſex himſelf ſhewed extreme 


diſſatisfaction, and exhorted the parliament to make 


peace*. The upper houſe ſent down terms of ac- 


commodation, more moderate than had hitherto 


been inſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority 


among the commons, that theſe propoſals ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the king. The zealots took the 


alarm. A petition againſt peace was framed in the 


city, and preſented by Pennington, the factious 
mayor, Multitudes attended him, and renewed all 


the former menaces againſt the moderate party“. 
The pulpits thundered, and rumours were ſpread of 
twenty thouſand Iriſh, who had landed, and were 
to cut the throat of every proteſtant *. The majo- 
rity. was again turned to the other ſide; and all 
thoughts of pacification being dropped, every pre- 
paration was made for reſiſtance, and for the imme- 
diate relief of Gloceſter, on which the parliament 
was ſenſible all their hopes of ſucceſs in the war did 
ſo much depend. 

Masszy, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, 
and having under his command a city and garriſon 
ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
maintained the ſiege with courage and abilities, and 
had much retarded the advances of the king's army. 
By continual fallies, he infeſted them in their 
trenches, and gained ſudden advantages over them: 
By diſputing every inch of ground, he repreſſed 
the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated by 
former ſucceſſes. His garriſon, however, was 
reduced to the laſt extremity; and he failed not, 
from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, 
unleſs ſpeedily relieved, he - ſhould be neceſſitated, 
from the extreme want of proviſions and ammuni- 
tion, to open his gates to the enemy. 

a Whitlocke, p. 67. b Ruſh. vol. vi, p. 290. 

© Idem, ibid. p. 356. 4 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 32% 
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Tax parliament, in order to repair their broken © H AP. 
condition, and put themſelves in a poſture of de- z 
fence, now exerted to the utmoſt their power and 1643. 
authority. They voted, that an army ſhould be 
levied under fir William Waller, whom, notwith- 
| ſtanding his misfortunes, they loaded with extraor- | | 
dinary careſſes. Having aſſociated in their cauſe | 
the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- | 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they | 
gave the earl of Mancheſter a commiſſion to be ge- | | 
neral of the aſſociation, and appointed an army to 
be levied under his command. But, above all, i 
they were intent that Eſſex's army, on which their 
whole fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condi- | 
tion of marching againſt the king. They excited 
afreſh their preachers to furious declamations againſt 
the royal cauſe, They even employed the expedi- 
ent of preſſing, though aboliſhed by a late law, for 
which they had ſtrenuouſly contended*. And they 
engaged the city to ſend four regiments of its militia 
to the relief of Gloceſter. All ſhops, meanwhile, 
were ordered to be ſhut; and every man expected, 
with the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that import- 
ant enterpriſe *, 
EssEx, carrying with him a well-appointed army 
of 14,000 men, took the road of Bedford and Lei- 


/ A me nr nr nomnm—n—__— ori 
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p ceſter; and, though inferior in cavalry, yet, by the 
mere force of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over 
d thoſe open champaign countries, and defended him- 
y elf from the enemy's horſe, who advanced to meet 
15 him, and who infeſted him during his whole march. 


t As he approached to Gloceſter, the king was obli- 
t, ged to raiſe the ſiege, and open the way for Eſſex 
d, to enter that city. The neceſſities of the garriſon 
i- were extreme. One barrel of powder was their 
whole ſtock of ammunition remaining ; and their 
other proviſions were in the ſame proportion. Eſſex 
nad brought with him military ſtores; and the 
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neighbouring country abundantly ſupplied him with 
victuals of every kind. The inhabitants had care. 
fully concealed all proviſions from the king's army, 
and, pretending to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved 
their ſtores for that cauſe which they ſo much fa. 
voured *, 

Tre chief difficulty ſtill remained. Eſſex dreaded 


a battle with the king's army, on account of its 


great ſuperiority in cavalry; and he reſolved to re- 
turn, if poſſible, without running that hazard. He 
lay five days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt 
ſtage after leaving Gloceſter ; and he feigned, by 
ſome -preparations, to point towards W orceſter, 
By a forced march during the night, he reached 
Cirencelter, and obtained the double advantage of 
paſſing uninoleſted an open country, and of ſurpriſ- 
ing a convoy of proviſions which lay in that town“. 
Without delay, he proceeded towards London; but 
when he reached Newbury, he was ſurpriſed to find, 
that the king, by haſty marches, had arrived before 
him, and was already poſſeſſed of the place. 

An action was now unavoidable ; and Eſſex pre- 
pared for it with preſence of mind, and not without 
military conduct. On both fides, the battle was 
fought with deſperate valour and a ſteady bravery, 
Eſſex's horſe were ſeveral times broken by the 
king's, but his infantry maintained themſelves in 
firm array; and, beſides giving a continued. fire, 
they preſented an invincible rampart of pikes againſt 
the furious ſhock of prince Rupert, and thoſe gal- 
lant troops of gentry, of which the royal cavalry 
was chiefly compoſed. The militia of London 


eſpecially, though utterly unacquainted with action, 


though drawn but a few days before from their 
ordinary occupations, yet having learned all military 
exerciſes, and being animated with unconquerable 
zeal for the, cauſe in which they were engaged, 


2 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 344. N Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 292. 
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equalled, on this occaſion, what could be expected 
from the moſt veteran forces. While the armies 
were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night put an 
end to the action, and left the victory undecided, 
Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on his march; and 
though his rear was once put in ſome diforder by an 
incurſion of the king's horſe, he reached London 
in ſafety, and received applauſe for his conduct and 
ſucceſs in the whole enterpriſe. The king followed 
him on his march; and having taken poſſeſſion of 
Reading, after the earl left it, he there eſtabliſhed 
a garriſon ; and ſtraitened, by that means, London, 
and the quarters of the enemy. 

In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the 
king, beſides the earls of Sunderland and Carnar- 
von, two noblemen of promifing hopes, were un- 


fortunately lain, to the regret of every lover of 


ingenuity and virtue throughout the kingdom, Lu- 
eius Cary viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Before aſſembling the preſent parliament, this man, 
devoted to the purſuits of learning, and to the ſo- 


ciety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed 


himſelf in every pleaſure, which a fine genius, a 


generous diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune could 
afford. Called into public life, he ſtood foremoſt 


in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown; 


and diſplayed that maſculine eloquence, and un- 
daunted love of liberty, which, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, 
he had greedily imbibed. When civil convulſions 
proceeded to extremities, and it became requiſite 
tor him to chuſe his ſide; he tempered the ardour 
of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thoſe 
limited powers which remained to monarchy, and 


- which he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the 


Engliſh conſtitution. Still anxious, however, for 
his country, he ſeems to have dreaded the too pro- 


i Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 293. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 347. 
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ſperous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of the 
enemy; and, among his intimate friends, often 


after a deep ſilence and frequent ſighs, he would, 


with a ſad accent, reiterate the word, Peace. In 
excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which 
ſeemed unſuitable in a ſecretary of ſtate, he alleg- 
ed, that it became him 'to be more active than 
other men in all hazardous enterpriſes, leſt his im- 
patience for peace might bear the imputation of 
cowardice or puſillanimity. From the commence- 
ment of the war, his natural cheerfulneſs and viva- 
city became clouded ; and even his uſual attention 
to . dreſs, required by his birth and ſtation, gave 
way to a negligence which was eafily obſervable, 
On the morning of the battle in which he fell, he 
had ſhown ſome care of adorning his perſon ; and 
gave for a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not find 
his body in any ſlovenly, indecent ſituation. © [ 
« am weary,” ſubjoined he, of the times, and 
tc foreſee much miſery to my country; but be- 
« lieve, that I ſhall be out of it ere night*,” 
This excellent perſon was but thirty-four years of 
age when a period was thus put to his life. 
Tux loſs ſuſtained: on both ſides in the battle of 
Newbury, and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged the 
armies to retire into winter-quarters. 

Ix the north, during this ſummer, the great in- 
tereſt and popularity of the earl, now created mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a conſiderable force 
for the king ; and great hopes of ſucceſs were enter- 
tained from that quarter. There appeared, however, 
in oppoſition to him, two men, on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began about 
this time to be remarked for their valour and mili- 
tary conduct. Theſe were ſir Thomas Fairfax, fon 
of the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. 


k Whitlocke, p. 70. | Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 350, 381, &e. 
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The former gained a conſiderable advantage at C 


Wakefield! over a detatchment of royaliſts, and 
took general Goring priſoner : The latter obtained 
a victory at Gainſborow ® over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the ac- 
tion. But both theſe defeats of the royaliſts were 
more than ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout 
of lord Fairfax at Atherton moor“, and the diſ- 

rſion of his army. After this victory, Newcaſtle, 
with an army of 15,000 men, fat down before Hull. 
Hotham was no longer governor of this place. 
That gentleman and his ſon, partly from a jealouſy 


entertained of lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their 


engagements againſt the king, had entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had expreſſed an 
intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But 
their conſpiracy being detected, they were arreſted 
and ſent priſoners to London ; where, without any 
regard to their former ſervices, they fell, both of 
them, victims to the ſeverity of the parliament “. 
NewcasTLE, having carried on the attack of 
Hull for ſome time, was beat off by a ſally of the 


garriſon ?, and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought 


proper to raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time, 
Mancheſter, who advanced from the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciated counties, having joined Cromwel and young 


Fairfax, obtained a conſiderable victory over the 


royaliſts at Horn Caſtle; where the two officers laſt 
mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gal- 
lantry. And though fortune had thus balanced her 
favours, the king's party ſtill remained much ſu- 
perior in thoſe parts of England; and had it not 
been for the garriſon of Hull, which kept York- 
ſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces 
with the army in the ſouth might have been made, 
and had probably enabled the king, inſtead of en- 


tering on the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent, enter= 


| 21ſt of May. m 31ſt of July, n zoth of June. 
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priſe of Gloceſter, to march directly to London, 
and put an end to the war . 

Wirz the military enterpriſes were carried on 
with vigour in England, and the event became every 
day more doubtful, both parties caſt their eye to- 
wards the neighbouring kingdoms, and fought aſſiſt. 
ance for the finiſhing of that enterpriſe, in which 
their own forces experienced ſuch furious oppoſition, 
The parliament had recourſe to | Scotland the King, 
to Ireland. 
 Wrex the Scottiſh covenanters obtained that 
end, for which they ſo earneſtly contended, the eſta- 


bliſhment of preſbyterian diſcipline in their own 


country, they were not ſatisfied, but indulged till 
an ardent paſſion for propagating, by all methods, 
that mods of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms, 


| Having flattered themſelves, in the fervour of their 


zeal, that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they ſhould 


be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to 
the gates of Rome itſelf, it behoved them firſt to 
render it prevalent in England, which already 
ſhowed fo great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in 
the articles of pacification, they expreſſed a deſire 
of uniformity in worſhip with England ; and the 
king, employing general expreſſions, had approved 
of this inclination, as pious and laudable. No 


ſooner was there an appearance of a rupture, than 


the Engliſh parliament, in order to. allure that na- 
tion into a cloſe confederacy, openly declared their 
wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating 
the example of their northern brethren". When 
war was actually commenced, the ſame artifices 
were uſed; and the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt 
impatience, a ſcene of action, of which they could 


not deem themſelves indifferent ſpectators. Should 


the king, they ſaid, be able, by force of arms, to pre- 
vail over the parliament of England, and re-eſtabliſh 


2 Warwick, p. 261. Walker, p. 278. 
' 5 Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 390. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 68. 
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his authority-in that powerful kingdom, he will un- © * 


doubtedly retract all thoſe conceſſions, which, with 
ſo many circumſtances of violence and indignity, the 
Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a ſenſe of 
his own intereſt, and a regard to royal power, 
which has been entirely annihilated in this country; 
his very paſſion for prelacy and for religious cere- 
monies, muſt lead him to invade a church which he 
has ever been taught to regard as antichriſtian and 
unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are 
that compoſe the factions now fo furiouſly engaged 
in arms. Does not the parliament conſiſt of thoſe 
very men who have ever oppoſed all war with Scot- 
land, who. have puniſhed the authors of our op- 
preſſions, who have obtained us the redreſs of every 
grievance, and who, with many honourable ex- 


. have conferred on us an ample reward 


r our brotherly aſſiſtance? And is not the court 
full of papiſts, prelates, malignants; all of them 
zealous enemies to our religious model, and reſo- 
lute to ſacrifice- their lives for their idolatrous eſta- 
bliſhments ? Not to mention our own neceflary ſe- 
curity ; can we better expreſs our gratitude to hea- 
ven for that pure light with which we are, above all 
nations, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, than by con- 
veying the ſame divine knowledge to our unhappy 
neighbours, who are wading through a ſea of bload 
in order to attain it? Theſe were, in Scotland, the 
topics of every converſation: With theſe doctrines 
the pulpits echoed: And the famous curſe of 
Meroz, that curſe ſo ſolemnly denounced and reite- 
rated againſt neutrality and moderation, reſounded 
from alk quarters. 

Taz parliament of England had ever invited the 
Scots, from the commencement of the civil diſſen- 


* Curſe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof: Becauſe they came not to the help.of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord againſt the mighty. Judges, chap, v. ver. 23. 
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knew, would be ſo little favourable to the king: 
And the king, for that very reaſon, had ever en- 
deavoured, with, the leaſt offenſive expreſſions, to 
decline it. Early this ſpring, the earl of Loudon, 
the chancellor, with other commiſſioners, and at- 
tended by Henderſon, a popular and intriguing 
preacher, was ſent to the king at Oxford, and 
renewed tlck offer of mediation ; but with the ſame 
ſucceſs as before. The commiſſioners were alſo 
empowered to preſs the king on the article of reli- 


gion, and to recommend to him the Scottiſh model 


of eccleſiaſtic worſhip and diſcipline. This was 
touching Charles in a very tender point : His. ho- 
nour, his conſcience, as well as his intereſt, he be- 
lieved to be intimately concerned in ſupporting pre- 
lacy and the liturgy . He begged the commiſſioners, 
therefore, to remain ſatisfied with the conceſſions 
which he had made to Scotland; and, having mo- 
delled their own church according to their own 
principles, to leave their neighbours in the like li- 
berty, and not to intermeddle with affairs of which 
they could not be ſuppoſed competent judges ”. 
TRE divines of Oxford, ſecure, as they imagined, 
of a victory, by means of their authorities from 
church hiſtory, their quotations from the fathers, 
and their ſpiritual arguments, deſired a conference 
with Henderſon, and undertook, by dint of rea- 
ſoning, to convert that great apoſtle of the north: 


But Henderſon, who had ever regarded as im- 


pious, the leaſt doubt with regard to his own prin- 
ciples, and who knew of a much better way to re- 
duce opponents than by employing any theological 
topics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or contro- 
verſy. The Engliſh divines went away full of ad- 
miration at the blind aſſurance and bigoted preju- 


t Ruſh, vol. vi. p 398. n See note [HH] at the end of the 
volume. % Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 462. | 
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with equal wonder at their obſtinate attachment to 
ſuch palpable errors and deluſions. 

By the conceſſions which the king had granted to 
Scotland, it became neceſſary for him to ſummon a 
parliament once in three years; and in June of the 
1 year, was fixed the period for the meet- 

ing of that aſſembly. Before that time elapſed, 
Charles flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able, by 
ſome deciſive advantage, to reduce the Engliſh par- 
liament to a reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and might then 
expect, with ſecurity, the meeting of a Scottiſh par- 
liament. Though earneſtly ſolicited by Loudon to 
ſummon preſently that great council of the nation, 
he abſolutely refuſed to give authority to men who 
had already excited ſuch dangerous commotions, 
and who ſhowed ſtill the ſame diſpoſition to reſiſt 
and invade his authority. The commiſſioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail in any of their 
demands, deſired the king's paſſport for London, 
where they purpoſed to 3 er with the Engliſh 
pariiament*; and being likewiſe denied this re- 
queſt, they returned with extreme diſſatisfaction to 
Edinburgh. 

Tar office of conſervators of the peace was newly 
erected in Scotland, in order to maintain the confe- 
deracy between the two kingdoms; and theſe, in- 
ſtigated by the clergy, were reſolved, ſince they 
could not obtain the king's conſent, to ſummon, 
in his name, but by their own authority, a con- 
vention of ſtates; and to bereave their ſovereign 
of this article, the only one which remained of 
his prerogative. Under colour of providing for 
national peace, endangered by the neighbourhood 
of Engliſh armies, was a convention called“; 
an aſſembly, which, though it meets with leſs ſo- 
lemnity, has the ſame authority as a parliament, 
* Ruſhworth, vol, vi. p. 406, Y 22d of June. 
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in _— money and levying forces. Hamilton, 
and his brother the earl of Laneric, who had been 
ſent into Scotland in order to oppoſe theſe meaſures, 
wanted either authority or ſincerity ; and paſſively 
yielded to the torrent. The general aſſembly of 
the church met at the fame time with the conven. 


tion; and, exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute - 


over the whole civil power, made every political 
conſideration yield to their theological zeal and pre. 


judices. 


TRE Engliſh parliament was, at that time, fallen 
into great diſtreſs, by the progreſs of the royal arms; 
and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſſioners, 
with ample powers to treat of a nearer union and 
confederacy with the Scottiſh nation, The perſons 
employed were the earl of Rutland, fir William 
Armyne, fir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas 
Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by Marſhal 
and Nye, two clergymen of fignal authority *. In 
this negotiation, the man chiefly truſted was Vane, 
who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as well as in 
art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, 
even during that age, fo famous for active talents. 
By his perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, that 
SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, which effaced all 
former proteſtations and vows taken in both king- 
doms ; and long maintained its credit and authority. 
In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides engaging 
mutually to defend each other againſt all opponents, 


bound themſelves ro endeavour, without reſpect of 


perſons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, ſu- 
perſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profanenefs; to 
maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, 
together with the king's authority; and to dil- 
cover and bring to juſtice all incendiaries and malig- 
nants !. 


2 Whitlocke, p. 71. Rufh. vol. vi. p. 466. Clarendon, vol. iii. 
p. 300. . Kuſh. vol. vi- p. 478. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 373 
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Taz ſubſcribers of the covenant vowed alſo to CHAP, 


preſerve the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the 
church of Scotland ; but, by the artifice of Vane, 
no declaration more explicit was made with regard 
to England and Ireland, than that theſe kingdoms 
ſhould be reformed, according to the word of God, 
and the example of the pureſt churches. The Scot- 
tiſh zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed this 
expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded 
their own model as the only one which correſpond- 
ed, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription : But that 
able politician had other views; and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over-reaching the preſ- 
byterians, and ſecretly laughed at their ſimplicity, 
he had blindly devoted himſelf to the maintenance 
of ſyſtems {till more abſurd and more dangerous. 

Ix the Engliſh parliament there remained ſome 
members, who, though they had been induced, 
either by private ambition, or by zeal for civil li- 
berty, to concur with the majority, ſtill retained an 
attachment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient 
modes of worſhip. But, in the preſent danger 


which threatened their cauſe, all ſcruples were laid 


aide; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone 
they could expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a rein- 
forcement as the acceſſion of the Scottiſh nation, 
was received without oppoſition, The parliament, 
therefore, having firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, or- 
dered it to be received by all who lived under their 
authority, . 
GREAT were the rejoicings among the Scots, 
that they ſhould be the happy inſtruments of ex- 


tending their mode of religion, and diſſipating that 


profound darkneſs in which the neighbouring na- 
tions were involved. The general aſſembly ap- 
plauded this glorious imitation of the piety diſplayed 
by their anceſtors, who, they ſaid, in three different 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had 
endeavoured to engage the Engliſh, by perſuaſion, 

' ; ro 
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to lay aſide the uſe of the ſurplice, tippet, and cor- 


ner-cap*. The convention too, in the height of 
their zeal, ordered every one to ſwear to this co- 
venant, under the. penalty of confiſcation ; beſide 


what farther puniſhment it ſhould pleaſe the en- 


ſuing parliament to inflict on the refuſers, as ene. 
mies to God, to the king, and to the kingdom, 
And being determined that the ſword ſhould carry 
conviction to all refractory minds, they prepared 
themſelves, with great vigilance and activity, for 


Armingof their military enterpriſes. By means of a hundred 


the Scots. 


State of 
Ireland. 


thouſand pounds, which they received from Eng- 
land ; by the hopes of good pay and warm quarters; 
not to mention men's favourable diſpoſition towards 
the cauſe ; they ſoon completed their levies. And, 
having added, to their other forces, the troops 
which they had recalled from Ireland, they were 
ready, about the end of the year, to enter England, 
under the command of their old general, the earl 
of Leven, with an army of above; twenty thouſand 
men *. 

Taz king, foreſeeing this tempeſt which was 
gathering upon him, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf 
by every expedient; and he caſt his eye towards 
Ireland, in hopes that this kingdom, from which 
his cauſe had already received ſo much prejudice, 
might at length, contribute ſomewhat towards his 
protection and ſecurity. 

AFTER the commencement of the Iriſh inſurrec- 
tion, the Engliſh parliament, though they under- 
took the ſuppreſſion of it, had ever been too much 
engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at home, to take any effeCtual ſtep towards finiſh- 
ing that enterpriſe. They had entered, indeed, into 
a contract with the Scots, for ſending over an army 
of ten thouſand men into Ireland ; and, in order 
to engage that nation in this undertaking, beſide 
giving a promiſe of pay, they agreed to put Caric- 

Þ Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 388. © Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 383. 
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fergus into their hands, and to inveſt their general © HA F. 


with an authority quite independent of the Engliſh , 
government. Theſe troops, fo long as they were 1643. 
allowed to remain, were uſeful, by diverting the 
force of the Iriſh rebels, and protecting in the north 
the ſmall remnants of the Britiſh planters. Bur, 

except this contract with the Scottiſh nation, all the 
other meaſures of the parliament either were hi- 
therto abſolutely inſignificant, or tended rather to 
the prejudice of the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. By 
continuing their violent perſecution, and ſtill more 
violent menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they 
confirmed the Iriſh catholics in their rebellion, and 

cut off all hopes of indulgence and toleration. By 
diſpoſing beforehand of all the Iriſh forfeitures to 
ſubſcribers or adventurers, they rendered all men 
of property deſperate, and ſeemed to threaten a 
total extirpation of the natives“. And while they 
thus infuſed zeal and animoſity into the enemy, no 
meaſure was purſued which could tend to ſupport 
or encourage the proteſtants, now reduced to the 
laſt extremities. 5 
So great is the aſcendant which, from a long 
courſe of ſucceſſes, the Engliſh has acquired over 
the Iriſh nation, that though the latter, when they 
receive military diſcipline among foreigners, are not 
ſurpaſſed by any troops, they had never, in their 
own country, been able to make any vigorous ef- 
fort for the defence or recovery of their liberties. 
In many rencounters, the Engliſh, under lord More, 
fir William St. Leger, fir Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had, though under great diſadvantages of 
ſituation and numbers, put the Iriſh to rout, and 
returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raiſed 
| the ſiege of Tredah, after an obſtinate defence made 
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by the garrifon*. Ormond had obtained two com. 
plete victories at Kilruſh and Roſs ; and had brought 
relief to all the forts, which were beſieged or block. 
aded in different parts of the kingdom. But not. 
withitanding thele ſucceſſes, even the moſt common 
neceſſaries of life were wanting to the victorious 
armies. The Iriſh, in their wild rage againſt the 
Britiſh planters, had laid waſte the whole kingdom, 


and were themſelves totally unfit, from their habi- 


tual ſloth and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience 
of human life. During the courſe of fix months 
no ſupplies had come from England, except the 


fourth part of one fmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, 


to ſave itſelf from ſtarving, had been obliged to 
ſend the greater part of its inhabitants to England, 
The army had little ammunition, ſcarcely exceed- 
ing forty barrels of gun- powder; not even ſhoes 


or clothes; and for want of food the foldiers had 


been obliged to eat their own horſes. And though 
the diltrels of the Iriſh was not much inferior ?; be- 
ſides that they were more hardened againſt ſuch ex- 
tremities, it was but a melancholy reflection, that 
the two nations, while they continued their furious 
animoſities, ſhould make deſolate that fertile iſland, 
which might ſerve to the ſubſiſtence and happineſs 
of both. | | 
THz juſtices and council of Ireland had been en- 
gaged, chiefly by the intereſt and authority of Or- 
mond, to fall into an entire dependence' on the 
king. Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, 
who favoured the oppoſite party, had been remov- 
ed; and Charles had ſupplied their place by others 


better affected to his ſervice. A committee of the 


Engliſh houſe of commons, which had been ſent 
over to Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs of 
that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in 
obedience to orders tranſmitted from the king. 
© Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 506. f Idem, ibid. p. g12. 5 Idem, 
ibid. p. 353. b Idem, ibid. p. $30. Clarendon, vol. iti, p. 167. 
12 And 
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And theſe were reaſons ſufficient, beſides the great 
difficulties, under which they themſelves laboured, 
why the parliament was unwilling to ſend ſupplies 
to an army, which, though engaged in a cauſe 
much favoured by them, was commanded by their 
declared enemies. They even intercepted ſome 
{mall ſuccours ſent thither by the king. | 

Tur king, as he had neither money, arms, am- 
munition, nor proviſions to. ipare from his own 
urgent wants, reſolved to embrace an expedient, 
which might at once relieve the neceſſities of the 
Iriſh proteſtants, and contribute to the advancement 
of his affairs in England. A truce with the rebels, 
he thought, would enable his ſubjects in Ireland to 

rovide for their own ſupport, and would procure 
him the aſſiſtance of the army againſt the Engliſh 
parliament. But as a treaty with a people, ſo odious 
for their barbarities, and ſtill more for their religion, 
might be repreſented in invidious colours, and renew 
all thoſe calumnies with which he had been loaded; 
it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution in 
conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from the 
army was made to the Iriſh council, repreſenting 
their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion 
to leave the kingdom: And if that were refuſed, 
We muſt have recourſe, they ſaid, to that firſ# and 
primary law, with which God has endowed all men; 
we mean the law of nature, which teaches every 
creature to preſerve itſelf ', Memorials both to the 
king and parliament were tranſmitted by the juſtices 
and council, in which their wants and dangers are 
ſtrongly ſet forth * ; and though the general ex- 
preſſions in theſe memorials might perhaps be ſuſ- 
pected of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
mentioned, from the confeſſion of the Engliſh par- 
lament itſelf ; and from the very nature of things, 


| Ruſhworth, vol. vi. P+ 537. * Idem, ibid, p. 538, 
| Idem, ibid. p. 540. | 
Yor, VI, N. bid: . 
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CHAP. it is apparent that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced 


to great extremities *; and 1t became prudent in the 
king, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to embrace ſome 
expedient, which might ſecure them, for a time, 
from the ruin and miſery with which they were 
threatened. | CY | | 
AccoRDINGLY, the king gave orders“ to Ormond 


and the juſtices to conclude, for a year, a ceſſation 


of arms with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the 
Iriſh were governed, and to leave both ſides in po. 
ſeſſion of their preſent advantages. The parliament, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with every mea- 
ſure adopted by the oppoſite: party, and who would 
not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of reproaching the 
king with his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed 
loudly againſt this ceſſation. Among other reaſons, 
they inſiſted upon the divine vengeance, which 
England might juſtly dread, for tolerating anti- 
chriſtian idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts and 
political agreements *. Religion, though every day 


employed as the engine of their own ambitious 


purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too ſacred to be yielded up 
to the temporal intereſts or ſafety of kingdoms. 
AFTER the ceſſation, there was little neceſſity, 
as well as no means, of ſubſiſting the army 1n Ireland. 
The king ordered Ormond, who was entirely de- 
voted to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of 
it to England, Moſt of them continued in his 
ſervice : but a ſmall part having imbibed in Ireland 
a ſtrong animoſity againſt the catholics, and hear- 
ing the king's party univerſally reproached with 
popery, ſoon after deſerted to the parliament, 


_. m See farther Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No. 113. 127, 128, 129. 
134.736. 141. 144+ 149+ 158, 159. All theſe papers put it palt 
doubt, that the neceſſities of the Engliſh army in Ireland were ex- 
treme. See farther, Ruſh. vol. vi, p. 537. and Dugdale, p. 853, 854 
n''7th September. See Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 537+ 544. 547+ 
0 Idem, ibid. p. 557. 


Sous 
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Sour Iriſh catholics came over with theſe troops, © HAP. 
and joined the royal army, where they continued \ 
the ſame cruelties and diforders to which they had 1643. 
been accuſtomed *. The parliament voted, that no 
quarter, in any action, ſhould ever be given them: 

But prince Rupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon 
repreſſed this inhumanity . 


P Whitlocke, p. 78. 103. 4 Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 680. 783. 
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NOTE {A}, p. 19. 


IR Charles Cornwallis, the king's ambaſſador at Ma- 
drid, when preſſed by the duke of Lerma to enter into 

a league with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; though his ma- 
jefly was an abſolute king, and therefore not bound to give 
an account to any. f his aftions; yet that ſo gracious and re- 
gardful a prince he was of the love and contentment of his own 
ſubjefts, as I aſſured myſelf he would not think it fit to do any 
thing of ſo great conſequence without acquainting them with 
his intentions. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 222. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh has this paſſage in the preface to his Hiſtory of the 


World. Philip II. by frong hand and main force, attempted - 


to make himſelf not only an abſolute monarch over the Ne- 
therlands, lite unto the kings and monarchs of England and 
France, but Turk like, to tread under his feet all their natural 
and fundamental laws, privileges, and ancient rights. We 


meet with this paſlage in fir John Davis's Queition con- 


cerning Impoſitions, p. 161. Thus we fee by this 
compariſon, that the king of England doth lay but his 
«* little finger upon his ſubjects, when other princes and 
* ſtates do lay their heavy loins upon their people: What 
is the reaſon of this difference? From whence cometh 
"2 wh Nun 3 « it? 
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* it? aſſuredly not from a different power or prerogative : 
For the king of England is as abſolute a monarch as 
any emperor or king in the world, and hath as many 
te prerogatives incident to his crown.” Coke, in Cawdry's 
Caſe, ſays, “ That by the ancient laws of this realm, 
England is an abſolute empire and monarchy ; and that 

„ the king is furniſhed with plenary and entire power, 
« prerogative, and juriſdiction, and is ſupreme governor 
e over all perſons within this realm.” Spencer, ſpeaking 
of ſome grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſh corpo- 

' rations, ſays, -** All which, though at the time of their firſt 
“ grant they were tolerable, and perhaps reaſonable, yet 

. 4 70 . J 

* now are moſt unreaſonable and inconvenient, But all 
« theſe will eaſily be cut off, with the ſuperior power of 

e her majeſty's prerogative, againſt which her own grants 
dc are not to be pleaded or enforced.” State of Ireland, 

p-. 1537. edit. 1706. The ſame author, in p. 1660, pro- 

5. 753 7 a 
poſes a plan for the civilization of Ireland; that the queen 
ſhould create a provoſt marſhal in every county, who 

. might ride about with eight or ten followers in ſearch of 


ſtragglers and vagabonds: The firſt time he catches any 
he may puniſh them more lightly by the ſtocks ; the ſe- 


.cond time, by whipping ; but the third time, he may hang 
them, without trial or proceſs, on the firſt bough : And 
he thinks that this authority may more ſafely be entruſted 
to the provoſt marſhal than to the ſheriff ; becauſe the 
latter magiſtrate, having a profit by the eſcheats of felons, 

may be tempted to hang innocent perſons, Here a real 

abſolute, or rather deſpotic power is pointed out ; and we 
may infer from all theſe paſſages, either that the word 

abſolute bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, 
or that men's ideas of the Engliſh, as well as Iriſn go- 
vernment, were then different. This latter inference 
ſeems juſter. The word, being derived from the French, 
. bore Ar the ſame ſenſe as in that language. An ab- 
ſolute monarchy in Charles I. 's anſwer. to the nineteen 
propoſitions is oppoſed to a limited; and the king of Eng- 
N.. not to be abſolute: So much had 


matters changed even before the civil war. In ſir John 


Forteſcue's treatiſe of abſolute and limited monarchy, a 
book written in the reign of Edward the IVth, the wor! 
_ .#b/olute:is taken in the fame ſenſe as at preſent; and the 
"government. of England is elle faid..not to ho able 
eld ld os * it J 
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They were the princes of the houſe of Tudor chiefly who 
introduced that adminiſtration, which had the appearance 
of abſolute government. The princes before them were 
reſtrained by the barons ; as thoſe after them by the houſe 
of commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little 
liberty in either of theſe ancient governments, but leaſt in 
the more ancient. 


NOTE [B], p. 20. 


EVEN this parliament, which ſhewed ſo much ſpirit 
and good-ſenſe in the affair of Goodwin, made a 
ſtrange conceſſion to the crown, in their fourth ſeſſion. 
Toby Mathews, a member, had been baniſhed by order of 
the council upon direction from his majeſty, The parlia- 
ment not only acquieſced in this arbitrary proceeding, but 
iſſued writs for a new election. Such novices were they 
as yet in the principles of liberty] See Journ. 14 Feb. 
1609. Mathews was baniſhed by the king, on account 
of his change of religion to popery. The king had an 
indulgence to thoſe who had been educated catholics ; but 
could not bear the new converts. . It was probably the 
animoſity of the commons againſt the papiſts, which made 
them acquieſce in this precedent, without reflecting on 
the conſequences ! The jealouſy of liberty, though rouſed, 
was not yet thoroughly enlightened. 


NOTE ci, p. 23. 


| AT that time men of genius and of enlarged minds had. 
adopted the principles of liberty, which were as yet 
party much unknown to the generality of the people. Sir 
atthew Hales has publiſhed a remonſtrance againft the 
king's conduct towards the parliament during this ſeſſion. 
The remonſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſoning 


and fpirit of liberty; and was the production of fir Francis 


Bacon and fir Edwin Sandys, two men of the ' greateſt 


parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn jn the 
name of the commons; but as there is no Hint of it in the 


journals, we muft conclude, either that 'the authors, ſen- 


Adle that tke ſtrain of the piece was much beyond the 


Nn4 principles 
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principles of the age, had not ventured to preſent it to the 
houſe, or that it had been for that reaſon rejected. The 
dignity and authority of the commons are ſtrongly inſiſted 
upon in this remonſtranee ; and it is there ſaid, that their 
fubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which they received during 
the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had proceeded from 


their tenderneſs towards her age and her ſex, But the 


authors are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe received 
and ſabmitted to as bad treatment in the beginning and 
middle of that reign. The government was equally ar. 
bitrary in Mary's reign, in Edward's, in Harry the eighth 
and ſeventh's. And the farther we go back into hiſtory, 
though there might be more of a certain irregular kind of 
liberty among the barons, the commons were ſtill of leſs 
authority. 25 | 


NOTE [D}, p. 27. 


T HTS parliament paſſed an act of recognition of the 
1 king's title in the moſt ample terms. They recog- 
niſed and acknowledged, that immediately upon the diſſo- 


lution and deceaſe of Elizabeth, late queen of England, 


the imperial crown thereof did, by inherent birthright and 


'Jawful-and undoubted ſucceſſion, deſcend and come to his 
moſt excellent majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and law- 


fully next and ſole heir of the blood royal of this realm, 
1 James I. cap. 1, The puritans, though then prevalent, 


did not think proper to diſpute this great conſtitutional 
point. In the recognition of queen Elizabeth, the parlia> 


ment declares, that the queen's highneſs is, and in very 
deed and of moſt mere right ought to be, by the laws of God 


and by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, our moſt lawful 


and rightful ſovereign, liege lady and queen, &c. It ap- 


pears then, that if king James's divine right be not men- 
tioned by parliament, the omiſſion came merely from 
chance, and becauſe that phraſe did not occur to the com- 
poiler of the recognition; his title being plainly the fame 
1 that of his ptedecoſſor, Who was allowed to have 2 
Vi16 10 4 Hg" Dk 913 YALL Gig! 
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NOTE {[E},'p. 36. 


GOME hiſtorians have imagined, that the king had ſecret 
intelligence of the conſpiracy, and that the letter to 
Monteagle was written by his direction, in order to obtain 
the praiſe of penetration in diſcovering the plot. But the 
known facts refute this ſuppoſition. That letter, being 
commonly talked of, might naturally have given an alarm 
to the conſpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape. 
The viſit of the lord chamberlain ought to have had the 
ſame effect. In ſhort, it appears, that nobody was atreſt- 
ed or inquired after for ſome - days, till Fawkes diſcovered 
the names of the conſpirators. We may infer, however, 
from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 471. 
that Saliſbury's fagacity led the king in his conjectures, 
and that the minifter, like an artful courtier, gave his 
maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery. - 


_ 


NOTE [F],/p. 32. 


find the king's anſwer in Winwood's Memorials, , 
vol. iii. p. 193. 2d. edit. To the third and 
] “ fourth (namely, that it might be lawful to arreſt the 
© king's ſervants without leave, and that no man ſhould 

« be-inforced to lend money, nor to give a reaſon why he 
„would not) his majeſty ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe 
„e brought precedents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe 
© demands, he allowed not of any precedents dran from 
„the time of uſurping or decaying princes, or people too 
bold and wanton ; that he defired not to govern in that 
4; commonwealth, where ſubjects ſhould be aſſured of all 
things, and hope for nothing. It was one thing ſb- 
*- mittere principatum legibus; and another thing ſubmittere 
principatum fubditis. That he would not leave to poſ- 
* terity' ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon his reign; and 
therefore his concluſion was, zo placet petit io, non 
e plaret eremplum: Yet with this mitigation, that, in mat- 
ters of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor 
e ſhould my lord chamberlain deny the arreſting of any 
Sof his majeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhown.” 0 
The parliament, however, acknowledged at this time with 40 
| 5 than kfulneſs wt 
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thankfulneſs to the king, that he allowed diſputes and in- 
quiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been 
indulged by any of his predeceſſors. Parliament. HiP. 
vol. v. p. 230. This very ſeſſions, he expreſsly gave them 
kave to produce all their grievances without exception, 


NOTE TG], p. 56. 


II may not be unworthy of obſervation, that James, in 

a book called The true laws of free Monarchies, which 
he publiſhed a little before his acceſſion to the crown of 
England, affirmed, That a good king, although he be 


above the law, will ſubject and frame his actions 


& thereto, for example's ſake to his ſubjects, and of his 
«..own'free-will, but not as ſubject or bound thereto,” In 
another paſſage, © According to the fundamental Jaw al. 


ready alleged, we daily ſee, that in the parliament - 


56 (which is nothing elſe but the head-court of the king 
“ and his vaſlals) the laws are but craved by his ſubjects, 
«and only made by him at their rogation, and with their 
« advice. For albeit the king make daily ſtatutes and or- 


„ dinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks 


* meet, without any advice of parliament or eſtates ; yet 
it lies in the power of no parliament to make any kind 
„of law or ſtatute, without his ſceptre be to it, for giving 
it the force of a law.” King Fames's Works, p. 202. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that, at ſuch a critical juncture, 
James had ſo little ſenſe as, directly, in ſo material a point, 
to. have openly ſhocked what were the univerſal eſtabliſhed 
principles of that age: On the contrary, we are told by 
hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his ac- 
ceflion, than the good opinion entertained of him by the 
Engliſh; on account of his learned and judicious writings. 
The queſtion, however, with regard to the royal power 


was, at this time, become a very dangerous point; and 


without employing ambiguous, inſignificant terms, which 
determined nothing, it was impoſſible to pleaſe both king 
and paxliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnified the 
pterogative in words too intelligible, fell this ſeſſion under 


tbe indignation of the commons. Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. 


221. The king himſelf, after all his magnificent 
alis, was obliged to make his eſcape through a diſtinc- 
| | . tion, 
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tion, which he framed between a king in abſtracto and a 
king in concreto: An abſtract king, he ſaid, had all power; 
but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the 
country which he governed. King James's Works, p. 533. 
But, how bound? By conſcience only? Or might his ſub- 
jects reſiſt him and defend their privileges? This he thought 
not fit to explain. And fo difficult is it to explain that 
point, that, to this day, whatever liberties may be uſed by 
private inquirers, the laws have, very prudently, thought 
proper to maintain a total ſilence with regard to it. 


NOTE [HJ], p. 73. 
PARE. HIST. vol. 5. p. 290., So little fixed. at this 


time were the rules of parliament, that the commons 
complained to the peers of a ſpeech made in the upper 
| houſe by the biſhop of Lincoln; which it belonged only 
to that houſe to cenſure, and which the other could not 
regularly be ſuppoſed td be acquainted with. Theſe at 
leaſt are the rules eſtabliſhed ſince the parliament became 
a real ſeat of power, and ſcene of buſineſs, Neither the. 
king muſt take notice of what paſſes in either houſe, nor 
either houſe of what paſſes in the other, till regularly in- 
formed of it. The commons, in their famous proteſtation 
1621, fixed this rule with regard to the king, though at 
preſent they would not bind themſelves by it. But as li- 
berty was yet new, thoſe maxims which guard and regu- 
late it were unknown and unpractiſed. | 


COME of the facts in this narrative, which ſeem to con- 

demn Raleigh, are taken from the king's declaration, 

which being publiſhed by authority, when the facts were 

recent, being extracted from examinations before the privy 

council, and ſubſcribed by ſix. ptivy counſellors, among 

whom was Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate no- 

wile complaiſant to the court, muſt be allowed to have 

great weight, ox rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet 

the molt material facts are confirmed either by the nature 
| and reaſon of the thing, or by. fir Waket's: owa apology 


| and 
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and his letters. The king's declaration is in the Har. 
leyan miſcellany, vol. 3. No. 2. | | 

1. There ſeems to be an improbability that the Spa. 
niards, who knew nothing of Raleigh's pretended mine, 
ſhould have built a town in ſo wide a coaſt, within three 
miles of it. The chances are extremely againſt ſuch a 
ſuppoſition : And it is' more natural to think, that the view 
of plundering the town led him thither, than that of 
working a mine, 2. No ſuch mine is there found to this 

day. 3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and in fact he 
lundered and burned a Spaniſh town. Is it not more 
probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention ? How 
can the ſecrets of his ' breaſt be rendered ſo viſible as to 
counterpoiſe certain facts? 4. He confeſſes, in his letter 
to lord Carew, that though he knew it, yet he concealed 
from the king the ſettlement of the Spaniards on that 
coaſt, Does not this fact alone render him ſufficiently 
criminal? 5. His commiſſion impowers him only to ſettle 
on a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants, 
Was it not the moſt evident breach of orders to diſembark 
ona coaſt poſſefied by Spaniards ? 6. His orders to Keymis, 
when he ſent him up the river, are contained in his own 
apology, and from them it appears, that he knew (what was 
unavoidable) that the Spaniards would reſiſt, and would 
oppoſe the Engliſh landing and taking poſſeſſion of the 
country. His intentions, therefore, were hoſtile from the 
beginning. 7. Without provocation, and even when at a 
diſfanee, he gave Keymis orders to diſlodge the Spaniards 
from their own town, Could any enterpriſe be more 
hoſtile? And conſidering the Spaniards as allies to the na- 
tion, could any enterpriſe be more criminal? Was he not 
the aggreſſor, even though it ſhould be true that the Spa- 
niards fired upon his men at landing? It is faid, he killed | 
three or four hundred of them. Is that ſo light a matter? 
8. In his letter to the king, and in his apology, he grounds 
his defence on former hoſtilities exerciſed by the Spaniards 
againſt other companies of Engliſhmen. Theſe are ac- 


counted for by the atmbiguity of the treaty between the 


nations. And it is plain, that though theſe might poſſibly 
be reaſons for the king's declaring war againſt that na- 


tion, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare war, and 


"without any commiſſion, or contrary to his commiſſion, to 


peace 
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ce was never made with Spain in the Indies: A moſt 
abſurd notion ! The chief hurt which the Spaniards could 
receive from England was in the Indies; and they never 
would have made peace at all, if hoſtilities had been ſtill 
to be continued on theſe ſettlements. By ſecret agreement, 
the Engliſh were till allowed to ſupport the Dutch even 
after the treaty of peace, If they had alſo been allowed to 
invade the Spaniſh ſettlements, the treaty had been a full 
peace to England, while the Spaniards were ſtill expoſed 
to the full effects of war, 9. If the claim to the property 
of that country, as firſt diſcoverers, was good, in oppo- 


ſition to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh pretends ; why was 


it not laid before the king with all its circumſtances, and 
ſubmitted to his judgment? 10. Raleigh's force is ac- 
knowledged by himſelf to have been inſufficient to 1 80 
him in the poſſeſſion of St. Thomas againſt the power of 
which Spain was maſter on that coaſt; yet it was ſuffi- 
cient, as he owns, to take by ſurpriſe and plunder twenty 
towns. It was not therefore his deſign to ſettle, but to 

der. By theſe conſeſſions, which | have here brought 
together, he plainly betrays himſelf. 11. Why did he not 
ſtay and work his mine, as at firſt he projected? He ap- 
prehended that the Spaniards would be upon him with a 
greater force, But before he left England he knew that 
this muſt be the caſe, if he invaded any part of the Spanith 
colonies, His intention therefore never was to ſettle, but 
only to plunder, 12. He acknowledges that he knew 
neither the depth nor riches of the mine, but only that 
there was ſome ore there, Would he have ventured all his 
fortune and credit on ſo precarious a foundation? 13: 
Would the other adventurers, if made acquainted with 
this, haye riſqued every thing to attend him? Ought a 
fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was thetg 
not plainly an impoſture in the management of this affair? 
14. He ſays to Keymis, in his orders, Bring but a baſket- 
full of ore, and it will ſatisfy the king that my project was 
not imaginary. This, was eaſily done from the Spaniſh 
wines; and he ſeems to have been chiefly diſpleaſed at 
Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a pre- 
meditated apology to cover his cheat. 15. The king in 
his deelaration imputes it to Raleigh, 11 6 28 ſoon as he 
Fe at ſea, he immediately fell into ſuch uncertain and 
doubtful talk of his mine, and ſaid, that it would _ 
* ficient 
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ficient if he brought home a baſket-full of ore. From the 
circumſtance laſt mentioned, it appears that this imputa. 
tion was not without reaſon. 16. There are many other 
circumſtances of great weight in the king's declaration 
that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took no 
pioneers with him, which he always declared to be his 
intention; that he was nowiſe provided with inſtruments 
for working a mine, but had a ſufficient ſtock of warlike 
ſtores ; that young Raleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, 
employed the words which, in the narration, I have put 
in his mouth; that A was moveable, and ſhifted as 
he ſaw convenient: Not to mention .many other public 
fats which prove him to have been highly criminal againſt 
his companions as well as his country. Howel, in his 
letters, ſays, that there lived in London, in 1645, an of- 
ficer, a man of honour, who aſſerted, that he heard young 
Raleigh ſpeak theſe words, vol. ii. letter 63. That was a 
time when there was no intereſt in maintaining ſuch a 


fact. 17. Raleigh's account of his firſt voyage to Guiana 


proves him to have been a man capable of the moſt extra- 
vagant credulity or. moſt impudent impoſture. So ridi- 
culous are the ſtories which he tells of the Inca's chimerical 
empire in the midſt of Guiana; the rich city of El Do- 
rado, or Manao, two days journey in length, and ſhining 
with gold and filver ; the old Peruvian prophecies in favour 
of the Engliſh, who, he ſays, were expreſsly named as the 
deliverers of that country, long before any European had 


ever touched there; the Amazons, or republic of women; 


and in general, the vaſt and incredible riches which he ſaw 
on that continent, where nobody as yet found any trea- 
ſures. This whole narrative is a proof that he was ex- 
tremely defeCtive either in ſolid underſtanding, or morals, 
or both. No man's character indeed ſeems ever to have 
been carried to ſuch extremes as Raleigh's, by the oppo- 
fite paſſions of envy and pity. In the former part of his 
life, when he was active and lived in the world, and was 


probably beſt known, he was the object of univerſal hatred 


and deteſtation throughout England; in the latter part, 


when ſhut up in priſon; he became, much more unreaſon- 
ably, the object of great love and admiration. | 


As to the cireumſtances of the zarrative that Raleigb's 
pardon was refuſed him; that his former ſentence was pur- 
poſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went out — 
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der theſe expreſs conditions, they may be ſupported by the 
following authorities. 1. The king's word and that of 
ſix privy counſellors, who affirm it for fact. 2. The na- 
ture of the thing. If no ſuſpicion had been entertained of 
his intentions, a pardon would never have been refuſed to 


a man to whom authority was entruſted. 3. The words 


of the commiſſion itſelf, where he is ſimply ſtyled fir 
Walter Raleigh, and not faithful and well beloved, accord- 
ing to the uſual and _never-failing ſtyle on ſuch occafions, 
4. In all the letters which he wrote home to fir Ralph 
Winwood and to his own wife, he always conſiders him- 
ſelf as a perſon unpardoned and liable to the law. He 
ſeems, indeed, immediately upon the failure of his enter- 
priſe, to have become deſperate, and to have expected the 
fate which he met with, a | 

It is pretended, that the king gave intelligence to the 
Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he had needed to lay 
a plot for deſtroying a man, whoſe life had been fourteen 
years, and ſtill was, in his power. The Spaniards wanted 
no other intelligence to be on their guard, than the known 
and public fact of Raleigh's armament. And there was 
no reaſon why the king ſhould conceal from them the pro- 
jet of a ſettlement, which Raleigh pretended, and the 
lie believed, to be entirely innocent, | 


The king's chief blame ſeems to have lain in his neg- 


ligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart without a more ex- 
act ſcrutiny : But for this he apologiſes by ſaying, that 
ſureties were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh 
and all his aſſociates in the enterpriſe, but that they gave 
in bonds for each other: A cheat which was not perceived 


till they had failed, and which increaſed the ſuſpicion of bad 


intentions, | __ 

Perhaps the king opght alſo to have granted Raleigh a 
pardon for his old treaſon, and to have tried him anew for 
his new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe would-not 
only have been juſt, but conducted in a juſt and unexcep- 
tionable manner. Bur we are told that a ridiculous opi- 
nion at that time prevailed in the nation (and it is plainly 
ſuppoſed by fir Walter in 'his apology), that, by treaty, 
war was allowed with the Spaniards in the Indies, though 
peace was made in Europe: And while that notion took 
place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. So that 
had not the king puniſhed him upon the old ſentence, the 
Spaniards 
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Spaniards would have had a juſt cauſe of complaint againſt 
the king, ſufficient to haye produced a war, at leait to haye 
deſtroyed all cordiality between the nations. 

This explication I thought neceſſary, in order to clear 
up the ſtory of Raleigh; which, though very, obvious, is 
— miſtaken in ſo groſs a manger, chat 1 ſcarcely 

no eee ors. os has: 
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T e ee is mat kable for 8 che 3 in 
which were firſt regularly formed, though. without ac- 
quiring theſe denominations, the parties of court and 
country; parties which have ever ſince continued, and 
which; While they oft threaten the total diſſolution of the 
government, are the real cauſes of its permanent lite and 
vigour, In che ancient feudal conſtitution, of which the 
Engliſh-partook witty other European nations, there was a 
mixture, not of authority. and liberty, which we have ſince 
enjoyed in this ifland, and which now ſubiiſt uniformly to- 
gether ;- but of authority and anarchy, which . perpetually 
thocked with each other, and which took place alternately, 
according as circumſtances were more or leſs. fayourable 
to sithet of them. A parliament compoſed of barbarians, 
ſommoned from their fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by 
ſtudy, converſation, or travel; ignorant of their oun laws 
and hiſtory,” and unacquainted with the ſituation of al 
foreign nations; a parliament called » precariouſly by tbe 
king, and diſſolw od at his pleaſure; ſitting a few days, de- 


bating a ſew points prepared for them, and whoſe mem- 


bers were impatient to return to their own caſtles, where 
alone they were great, and to the chaſe, which was their 
ſavoutite amuſement: Such a parliament was very little 
fiticd' to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſtions of go- 
vernmont, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal ad- 
miniſtration. The name, the authority of the king alone 


f appeared in the common courſe of government; in ex- 


traordinary emer encies, he aſſumed, with ſtill/ better rea- 
—5 dhe ſole direction; the imperſect and unformed Jaws 
left; in wot A thing) a latitude of interpretation; and when 
be roſs by the monarch were, in general, — 
do * bbc, little ſeruple or Jealouſy was en wy. 8 
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tained with regatd to the regularity of the means. During 
the reign of an able, fortunate, or popular prince, no mem- 
ber of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, durſt think of 
entering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court; 
fince the diſſolution of the parliament muſt, in a few days, 
leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of his ſovereign, 
and to thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, which were then ſo 
eaſily made, in order to puniſh an obnoxious Tubject. 
During an unpopular and weak reign, the current com- 
monly ran ſo ſtrong againlt the monarth, that none durſt 
inliſt themſelves in the court party; or if the prince was 
able to engage any conſiderable akin on his. fide, the 
queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not by debates 


or arguments in a ſenate or aſſembly. And upon the 


whole, the chief circumſtance, which, during ancient 
tir os, retained the prince in any legal form of adminiſtra- 
tion was, that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal te- 
nures, remained {till in the hands of his ſubjects; and this 
irregular and dangerous check had much more influence 
than the regular and methodical limits of the laws and con- 
ſtitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it was 
neceflary that every public meaſure of conſequence, parti- 
cularly that of levying new taxes, ſhould ſeem to be adopt- 
ed by common conſent and approbation, 

The princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumſtances, had been able to eſtabliſh a more 
regular ſyſtem of government; but they drew the conſti- 
tution ſo near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the 
authority of the parliament. That ſenate became, in a 
great degree, the organ of royal will and pleaſure: Oppo- 
lition would have been regarded as a ſpecies of rebellion: 
And even religion, the moſt dangerous article in which 
innovations could be introduced, had admitted, in the 
courſe of a few years, four ſeveral. alterations, from the 
authority alone of the ſovereign. The parliament was not 
then the road to honour: and preferment 7 The., talents: of 
popular intrigue and eloquence weten uncultivated and un- 


known: And though that aflembly, {till preſerved; autho- 


rity, and retained the privilege of making laws and be- 
ſtowing public money, the members acquired not, upon 
that account, either with prince of; people; much more 
weignt and conſide ration- What powers were neceſſary 
For. VI. | ö for 
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for conducting the machine of government, the king was 
accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume. His own revenues 
ſupplied him with money ſufficient for his ordinary ex. 
nces. And when extraordinary emergencies occurred, 
the prince needed not to ſolicit votes in parliament, either 
for making laws or impoſing taxes, both of which were 
now become requilite for public intereſt and prefervation, 
The ſecurity of individuals, ſo neceſſary to the liberty 
of popular councils, was totally unknown in that age, 
And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarcely even the eaſtern ty. 
rants, rule entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſem- 
blies, which ſupply both advice and authority ; little but a 
mercenary force ſeems then to have been wanting towards 
the. eftabliſhment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The 
militia, though more favourable to regal authority than the 


- feudal inſtitutions, was much inferior, in this reſpect, to 


diſciplined armies ; and if it did not preſerve liberty to the 
people, it preſerved at leaſt the power, if ever the inclina- 
tion ſhould ariſe of recovering it. | 
But ſo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of that arbitrary line, her- 


ſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renowned and moſt 


popular of all the ſovereigns that had filled the throne of 
England. It was natural for James to take the govern» 
ment as he found it, and to purſue her meaſures, which he 
heard ſo much applauded ; nor did his. penetration extend 
fo far as to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his 


character could ſupport ſo extenſive. an authority. His 


narrow revenues and little frugality began now to render 


him dependent on his people, even in the ordinary courſe 
of adminiſtration ; Their increaſing knowledge diſcovered 


to them that advantage, which they had obtained ; and 
made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of civil liberty. 
And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, 


and too much good-nature to impreſs; fear, a new ſpirit 


diſcovered itſelf every day in the parliament ; and a party, 
watchful of a free conſtitution, was regularly formed in 
the houſe of commons. - ; * [| 
But notwithſtanding theſe advantages acquired. to li- 
berty, ſo extenſive was royal authority, and ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed in all its parts, that it is probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have deſpaired of ever refiſting 
it, had they not been ſtimulated by religious motives, 
gd 7 X 
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which inſpire a courage unſurmountable by any human 
obſtacle. | 

The ſame alliance which has ever prevailed between 
kingly power and ecclefiaſtical authority, was now fully 
eſtabliſhed in England; and while the prince aſſiſted the 
clergy in ſuppreſſing ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, 
in return, inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſ- 


ſion and obedience to the civil magiſtrate. The genius of 


the church of England, fo kindly to monarchy, forwarded 
the confederacy ; its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction z 
its attachment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent. 
; pomp and ſplendour of worſhip ; and in a word, its affinity 
to the tame ſuperſtition of the catholics, rather than to the 
wild fanaticiſm of the puritans, | 15 
On the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the 
perſecutions under which they laboured, were ſufficient, 
to throw the puritans into the country party, and to beget, 
political principles little favourable to the high pretenſions 
of the ſovereign. The ſpirit too of enthuſiaſm ; bold, 
daring, and uncontrolled ; ſtrongly diſpoſed their minds to 
adopt republican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, in 
their actions and conduct, the ſame liberty which they 


aſſumed in their rapturous flight and ecſtaſies. Ever ſince. 
the firſt origin of that ſe, through the whole reign of. 


Elizabeth as well as of James, puritanical principles had 
been underſtood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed the opi- 
nions favourable both to political and to eccleſiaſtical li- 
berty.” And as the court, in order to diſcredit all parlia- 
mentary oppoſition, affixed the denomination of puritans 
to its antagoniſts ; the religious puritans willingly adopted 
this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them, and which 
confounded their cauſe with that of the patriots or coun- 
try party. Thus were the civil and eccleſiaſtical factions 
regularly formed; and the humour of the nation, during 
that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, 
the ſpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its Jethar- 
zy, and by means of its religious aſſociate, from which, it 
reaped more advantage than honour, it ſecretly enlarged 
is dominion over the greater part of the ingdom. 


This Note was in the firfl editions a. part of the text; but 
the author omitted it, in order to hoid, as much as poſſible, 
the flyle of diſſertation in the * of his hiſtory. The paſſage, 
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however, contains views ſo important, that he thought it and 


be admitted as a note. 


NOTE [L], p. 116. 


=? H 18 peel es is ſo remarkable, that it may not be 
improper to give it in its. own words. The com- 

„ mons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occa- 
* ſfioned thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, 
and privileges of parliament, amongſt others here men- 
c tioned, do make this proteſtation following: That the 
«c libbreien; franchiſes, and juriſdictions of parliament are 
ec the ancient and undoubted birth-right and inheritance 
of the ſubjects of England; and that the urgent and 
„ arduous affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and defence 
* of the realm, and of the church of England; and the 
« maintenance and making of laws, and redreſs of miſ- 
e chiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of council and 
« debate in parliament; and that in the handling and 


ec proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 


«houſe of parliament hath, and of right ought to have, 


4 freedom of fpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring 
«to concluſion the ſame; and that the commons in par- 
<' lament have like liberty and freedom to treat of. theſe 
r matters, in ſuch order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem 
„ fitteſt, and that every member of the ſaid houſe hath 
„like freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment, and 
moleſtation (other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) 
i£© for or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring 
e of any matter or matters touching the parliament, oc 
-«-parliament-buſineſs. And that if any of the {aid mem- 
bers be complained of and queſtioned for any thing 
* done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhown 
to the King by the advice and aſſent of all the com- 
e mons aſſembled in parliament, before the king give 
« credence to any private information.” Franklyn, 
p-. 65. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 5 Kennet, p. 747. 
Coke, P · 77. ä 
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| NOTE [M], p. 141. 
HE moment the prince embarked at St. Andero's, 
he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that ir as folly in the 
Spaniards to uſe him fo ill, and allow him to depart: A 
proof that the duke had made him believe they were in- 
ſincere in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate; 
for as to his reception, in other reſpects, it bad been alto- 


gether unexceptionable. Beſides, had not the prince be- 


lieved the Spaniards to be infincere, he had no reaſon to 


quarrel with them, though Buckingham had. It ap- 


pears, therefore, that Charles himſelf muſt have been 
deceived, The multiplied delays of the diſpenſation, 
though they aroſe from accident, afforded; Buckingham 
a plauſible pretext for charging the Spaniards with in- 
ſincerity. | | > 2 bubu 


NOTE NJ, p. 143. 


| AM ONG other particulars, he mentions à ſum of 

80,000 pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark. 
In a former ſpeech to the parliament, he told them, that 
he had expended 500, oco pounds in the cauſe of the Pa- 
latine, beſides the voluntary contribution given him by the 
people. See Franklyn, p. 50. But what is more extra- 
ordinary, the treaſurer, in order to ſhow his own good 
ſervices, boaſts to the parliament, that by his contrivance, 
60,000 pounds had been ſaved in the article of exchange 
in the ſums remitted to the Palatine. This ſeems a great 
ſum," nor is it eaſy to conceive whence the king could 
procure ſuch vaſt ſums as would require a ſum fo con- 
ſiderable to be paid in exchange. From the whole, 
however, it appears, that the king had been far from 
neglecting the intereſts of his daughter and ſon-in-law, 
and had even gone far beyond what his narrow revenue 
could afford. | | 
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NOTE [LO], p. 144. 


ow little this principle had prevailed, during any 


former period of the Engliſh government, particularly 
during the laſt reign, which was certainly not ſo perfect 
a model of liberty as moſt writers would repreſent it, will 
eaſily appear from many paſlages in the hiſtory of that 
reign, But the ideas of men were much changed, during 
about twenty years of a gentle and peaceful adminiſtra. 


tion. The commons, though James of himſelf had re. 


called all patents of monopolies, were not contented with- 
out a law againſt them, and a declaratory law too; which 


was gaining a great point, and eſtabliſhing principles 


very favourable to liberty; But they were extremely 


grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition (after having 


once refuſed their requeſts), recalled a few of the moſt op- 
preſſive patents; and employed ſome ſoothing expreſſions 
towards them. | 

The parliament had ſurely reaſon, when they confeſled, 


in the ſeventh of James, that he allowed them more free- 


dom of debate than ever was indulged by any of his pre- 
deceſſors. His indulgence in this particular, joined to his 
eaſy temper, was probably one cauſe of the great power 
aſſumed by the commons. Monſieur de la Boderie, in his 


diſpatches, vol. i. p. 449. mentions the liberty of ſpeech 


in the houſe of commons as a new practice. 


* NOTE [PI, p. 150. 


| R tom, xviii. p. 2 It is certain that the 


young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. had 
proteſtant governors from his early infancy; firſt the earl 
of Newcaſtle, then the marquis of Hertford. The king, 
in his memorial to foreign churches, after the commence - 
ment of the civil wars, inſiſts on his care in educating bis 
children in the proteſtant religion, as a proof that he was 


no- wiſe inclined to the catholic. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 


752. It can ſcarcely, therefore, be queſtioned, but this 
article, which had ſo odd an appearance, was inſerted only 
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to amuſe the pope, and was never intended by either party 
to be executed. | 


NOTE [Q], p. 167. 


« MM CNARCHIES,” according to fir Walter Raleigh, 
66 are of two ſorts touching their power or autho- 
« rity, viz. 1. Entire, where the whole power of order- 
« ing all ſtate matters, both in peace and war, doth by 
« Jaw and cuſtom appertain to the prince, as in the 
* Engliſh kingdom ; where the prince hath the power to 


« make laws, league and war; to create magiſtrates ; to 


« pardon life; of appeal, &c. Though to give a con- 
t tentment to the other degrees, they have a ſuffrage in 
« making laws, yet ever ſubject to the prince's pleaſure 
« and negative will.— 2. Limited or reſtrained, that hath 
« no full power in all the points and matters of ſtate, as 
e the military king that hath not the ſovereignty in time 
« of peace, as the making of laws, Sc. But in war 
« only, as the Polonian king.” Maxime of State. | 
And a little after, . In every juſt ſtate, ſome part of the 
« government is, or ought to be, imparted to the people, 
« as in a kingdom, a voice and ſuffrage in making laws; 
« and ſometimes alſo of levying of arms (if the charge be 
« great, and the prince forced to borrow help of his ſub- 


“ jects), the matter rightly may be propounded to a parlia- 


ment, that the tax may ſeem to have proceeded from 
“ themſelves. So conſultations and ſome proceedings in 
“judicial matters may, in part, be referred to them, The 
“ reaſon, leſt, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor 
« of reckoning, they miſlike the ſtate of government.” 
is way of reaſoning differs little from that of king 
James, who conſidered the privileges of the parliament as 
matters of grace and indulgence more than of inheritance. 
It is remarkable that Raleigh was thought to lean to- 
wards the puritanical party, notwithſtanding theſe poſi- 
tions. But ideas of government change much in different 
times, | | | . E 
Raleigh's ſentiments on this head are ſtill more openly 
expreſſed, in his Prerogative of Parliaments, a work not 
publiſhed till after his death. It is a dialogue between a 
004 courtier 
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courtier or counſellor and a country juſtice of peace, who 
repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions 
of liberty, which the principles of that age would bear, 
Here is a paſſage of it: Counſellor. That which is done 
* by the king, with the advice of his private or privy 
« council, is done by the king's abſolute power. Juſtice, 
& And by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by 
«© the king's abſolute power? Miſtake it not, my lord: 
c The three eſtates do but adviſe as the privy council 
* doth; which advice, if the king embrace, it becomes 
$ the king's own act in the one, and the king's law in 


© the other, &c."? f - 


The earl of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law 
fir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thes 
expreſſes himſelf : ++ We live under a prerogative govern- 
„ ment, where book law ſubmits to lex loguens.” He 
ſpoke from his own and all his anceſtors? experience, 
There was no fingle inſtance of power which a king of 
England might not, at that time, exert on pretence of ne- 
eeſſity or expediency: The continuance alone or frequent 
repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration might prove danger- 
ous, for want of force to ſupport it, It is remarkable that 
this letter of the earl of Clare was written in the firſt year 
of Charles's reign ; and contequently mutt be meant of the 
general genius of the government, not the fpirit or temper 
of the monarch. See Strafford's Letters, vol. i. p. 22. 
From another letter in the fame collection, vol. i. p. 10. 
it appears, that the council ſometimes aſſumed the power 
of forbidding perſons diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in 
the elections. This authority they could exert in ſome 
inſtances ; but we are not thence to infer, that they could 
ſhut the door of that houſe to every one who was not 2c- 
ceptable to them. The genius of the ancient government 
repoſed more truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch 
ſuſpicion, and it allowed ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch a kind 


as would have been totally deſtructive of the conſtitution, 
had they been continued without interruption. 


I have not met with any Engliſh writer in that age who 


ſpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abſo- 
-" Jute one, where the people have many privileges. That 
is no contradiction. In all European monarchies the peo- 
Y = have privileges; but whether dependant or independant 


en the will of the monarch, is a queſtion, that, in moſt 
4 8 governments, 
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governments, it is better to forbear. Surely that queſtion 
was not determined before the age of James. The riſing 
ſpirit of the parliament, together with that king's love of 


general, ſpeculative principles, brought it from its ob- 


ſcurity, and made it be commonly canvaſſed. The ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony that I remember from a writer of James's age, 
in favour of Englith liberty, 1s in cardinal Bentivoglio, a 
foreigner, who mentions the Engliſh government as ſimilar 
to that of the Low-country provinces under their princes, 
rather than to that of France or Spain. Engliſhmen were 
not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe they 
were ſenſible that no individual had any ſecurity againſt a 
ſtretch of prerogative: But foreigners, by comparifon, 
could perceive that theſe ſtretches were at that time, from 
cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent in England than in 
other monarchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the 
Engliſh conſtitution to be more popular in his time than 
that of France. But in a paper written by a patriot in 
1627, it is remarked that the freedom of ſpeech in par- 


liament had been loſt in England fince the days of Co- 


mines. See Franklyn, p. 233. Here is a ſtanza of Mal- 
herbe's Ode to Mary de Medicis, the queen-regent, 
written in 1614. 


Entre les rois à qui cet age 
Doit ſon principal ornement, 
Ceux de la Tamiſe et du Tage 
Font louer leur gouvernement: 
Mais en de fi calmes provinces, 
Ou le peuple adore les princes, 
Et met au gre le plus haut 
L'honneur du ſceptre legitime, 
S gauroit- on excuſer le crime 
De ne regner pas comme il faut. 


The Engliſh, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed 
out as much more obedient ſubjects than the French, and 
much more tractable and ſubmiſſive to their princes. 
Tnough this paſſage be taken from a poet, every man of 
judgment will allow its authority to be deciſive. The 
character of a national government cannot be unknown 
in Europe; though it changes ſometimes very ſuddenly, 


Machiavel, in his Diſſertations on Ly genere. 
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that France was the moſt legal and moſt popular monarchy 
then in Europe. 


NOTE TRI, p. 161. 


PASSIVE obedience is expreſsly and zealouſly incul. 

cated in the homilies, compoſed and publiſhed by ay. 
thority, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The convocation, 
which met in the very firſt year of the king's reign, voted 
as high monarchical principles as are contained in the de- 
crees of the univerſity of Oxford, during the rule of the 
tories, Theſe principles, ſo far from being deemed a no- 
velty, introduced by James's influence, paſſed ſo ſmoothly 
that no hiſtorian has taken notice of them: They were 
never the ſubject of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe; 
and it is only by means of biſhop Overall's Convocation- 


book, printed near ſeventy years after, that we are ac- 


quainted with them. Would James, who was ſo cautious, 
and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a 
bold ſtroke, which would have given juſt ground of jea- 
louſy to his ſubjects? It appears from that monarch's Ba- 
ſilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the 
republican ideas of the origin of power from the people 
were, at that time, eſteemed puritanical novelties. The 
patriarchal ſcheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated in thoſe 
votes of the convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was 
Filmer the firſt inyentor of thoſe abſurd notions, 


NOTE [$], p. 181. 


HAT of the honeſt hiſtorian Stowe ſeems not to have 

been of this number. The great bleflings of God,” 
fays he, © through increaſe of wealth in the common ſub- 
« jets of this land, eſpecially upon the citizens of Lon- 
* don; ſuch within men's memory, and chiefly within 
6“ theſe few years of peace, that, except there were now 
te que mention of ſome ſort made thereof, it would in 
© time to come be held incredible, &;.” In another place, 


* Amongſt the manifold tokens and ſigns of the infinite 
“ pleſſings 
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tc bleflings of Almighty God beſtowed upon this kingdom, 
& by the wondrous and merciful eſtabliſhing of peace 
« within ourſelves, and the full benefit of concord with 
« a]l Chriſtian nations and others: Of all which graces 
« let no men dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much; 
ce whereof in truth there can never be enough ſaid, neither 
« was there ever any people leſs conſiderate and leſs 
& thankful than at this time, being not willing to endure 


« the memory of their preſent happineſs, as well as in the 


« univerſal increaſe of commerce and traffic throughout 
$ the kingdom, great building of royal ſhips and by pri- 
« yate merchants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and 
« villages, beſide the diſcernible and ſudden increaſe of 
« fair and coſtly buildings, as well within the city of 
* London as the ſuburbs thereof, eſpecially within theſe 
te twelve years, Cc.“ 


NOTE [TJ, p. 217, 


B* a ſpeech of fir Simon D*Ewes, in the firſt year of the 

long parliament, it hazy appears, that the nation 
never had, even to that time, been rightly informed con- 
cerning the tranſactions of the Spaniſh negotiation, and 
ſtill believed the court of Madrid to have been altogether 
infincere in their profeſſions. What reaſon, upon that 
ſuppoſition, had they to blame either the prince or Buck- 
ingham for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to 
the parliament? This is a capital fact, and ought to be 
well attended to. D*Ewes's ſpeech is in Nalſon, vol. ii. 
p. 368. No author or hiſtorian of that age mentions the 
diſcovery of Buckingham's impoſtures as a cauſe of diſguſt 
in the parliament. Whitlocke, p. 1. only ſays, that the 
commons began to ſuſpect, that it had been ſpleen in Buck- 
ingham, not zeal for public good, which had induced him to 
break the Spaniſh match: A clear proof that his falſehood 
was not ſuſpected. Wilſon, p. 780. ſays, that Bucking- 
ham loſt his popularity after Briſtol arrived, not becauſe 
that nobleman diſcovered to the world the falſehood of his 
narrative, but becauſe he proved that Buckingham, while 
in Spain, had profeſſed himſelf a papiſt; which is falſe, 
and which was never ſaid by Briſtol, In all the ___ 

, whic 
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which remain, not the leaſt hint is ever given that an 

falſehood was ſuſpected in the narrative. I ſhall farther 
add, that even if the parliament had diſcovered the deceit in 
Buckingham's narrative, this ought not to have altered 
their political meaſures, or made them refuſe*ſupply to the 
king. They had ſuppoſed it practicable to wreſt the Pa. 
latinate by arms from the houſe of Auſtria; they had re. 
preſented it as prudent to expend the blood and treaſure of 
the nation in ſuch an enterpriſe ; they had believed that 
the king of Spain never had any ſincere intention of re. 
ſtoring that principality, It is certain that he had not 
now any ſuch intention: And though there was reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that this alteration in his views had proceeded from 
the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors could not 
be retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly in the ſame 
ſituation, which the parliament had ever ſuppoſed, when 
they ſo much haraſſed their ſovereign, by their impatient, 
importunate, and even undutiful ſolicitations. To which 
we may add, that Charles himſelf was certainly deceived by 
Buckingham, when he corroborated his favourite's narra- 
tive by his teſtimony. Party hiſtorians are ſomewhat in- 
conſiſtent in their repreſentations of theſe tranſactions: 


They repreſent the Spaniards as totally inſincere, that they 


may reproach James with credulity in being ſo long de- 
ceived by them : They repreſent them as ſincere, that they 
may reproach the king, the prince, and the duke, with 
falſehood in their narrative to the parliament. The truth 
is, they were inſincere at firſt ; but the reaſons, proceed- 
ing from bigotry, were not ſuſpected by James, and were 
at laſt overcome. They became fincere ; but the prince, 
deceived by the many unavoidable cauſes of delay, believed 


that they were ſtill deceiving him, 


| NOTE [U], p. 253. 
7 IS petition is of þ great 1m . that we ſhall here 
2 . 


* give it at length. Humbly thew unto, our ſovereign 
lord the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 


mons, in parliament afſembled, That, whereas it is de- 


clared and enacted 5 a ſtatute made in the time of the 
commonly called Statutum de tat- 
lagie 
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lagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be levied 
by the king or his heirs in this realm, without the good 
will and aflent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the common- 
alty of this realm : And, by authority of parliament holden 
in the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Ed- 
ward III. it is declared and enacted, That, from thence- 
forth, no perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans to 
the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt 
reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land: And, by other laws 
of this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged 
by any charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or b 
ſuch like charge: By which the ſtatutes before php | 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your 
ſubjects have inherited this freedom, that they ſhould not 
be compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge, not ſet by common conſent in parlia- 
ment, 


to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with inſtrue- 
tions, have iſſued; by means whereof your people have 
been in divers places aſſembled, and required to lend cer- 
tain ſums of money unto your majeſty, and many of them, 


upon their refuſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered 


unto them not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of this 
realm, and have been conſtrained to become bound to 
make appearance and give attendance before your privy- 
council, and in other places; and others of them have 
been therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry other ways 
moleſted and diſquieted: And divers other charges have 
been laid and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, 
by lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiſſioners for 
muſters, juſtices of peace, and ethers, by command or 
direction from your majeſty, or your privy- council, againſt 
the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm. 

III. And whereas alſo, by the. ſtatute called The great 
charter of the liberties of England, it is declared and en- 
acted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or 
be diſſeiſed of his freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, 
or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 


land, Fb gait al 


II. Yet nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed | 
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IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reig# 
of king Edward III. it was declared and enacted, by au- 
thority of parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or 
condition that he be, ſhould be put out of his land or te- 
nements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor 
put to death, without being brought to anſwer by due pro. 
ceſs of law. | 

V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your realm to 
that end provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late 
been' impriſoned without any cauſe ſhewed; and, when, 
for their deliverance, they were brought before juſtice, by 
your majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo 
and receive as the court ſhould order, and their keepers 
commanded to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe 
was certified, but that they were detained by your ma- 
jeſty's ſpecial command, fignified by the lofds of your 
privy-counct], and yet were returned back to ſeveral pri- 
ſons, without being charged with any thing to which they 


might make anſwer according to the law, 


VI. And whereas of late great companies of ſoldiers 
and mariners have been diſperſed into divers counties of 
the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have 
been compelled to receive them into their houſes, and there 
to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms. 
of this realm, and to the great grievance and vexation of 
the people. "1 

VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in 
the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. 
it is declared and enacted, That no man ſhall be fore- 
judged of life or limb againft the form of the Great charter 
and law of the land: And, by the ſaid Great charter, and 


other the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man 


ought to be judged to death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 
in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the ſame 
realm, or by acts of parliament : And whereas no offender, 
of what kind ſoever, is exempred from the proceedings to 
be ufed, and puniſhments to be infficted by the laws and 
ſtatutes of this your 'realm : Nevertheleſs, of late divers 
commiſlions, under your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued 
forth, by which certain perſons have been aſſigned and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to — 
15 ce 
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ceed within the land, according to the juſtice of martial 
law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute 

rſons joining with them, as ſhould commit any murther, 
robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanour 
whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is 
agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in time of 
war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch 
offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed and put to 
death according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's ſub- 
jects have been by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners, put to 
death, when and where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the 
land, they had deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes 
alſo they might, and by no other ought, to have been 
judged and executed. 


IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour 


thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſh. 


ments due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your 
realm, by reaſon that divers of your officers and miniſters 
of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt 
ſuch offenders, according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, 
upon pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable only 
by martial law, and by authority of ſuch commiſſions. as 
aforeſaid : Which commiſſions, and all other of like na- 
ture, are wholly and directly contrary to the ſaid laws and 
ſtatutes of this your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſty, That no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, 
without common conſent, by act of parliament : And that 
none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to 
give attendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or 
diſquieted, concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: 
And that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before 
mentioned, be impriſoned or detained: And that your ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and ma- 
riners, and that people may not be ſo burthened in time to 
come; and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding 
by martial law, may be revoked and annulled: And that 
hereafter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth, to 


any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as afore- 


laid, leſt, by colour of them, any of your majeſty's ſub- 
| jects 
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jects be deſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the laws 
and franchiſe of the land, | 


XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt ex. 


cellent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to 


the laws and ſtatutes of this realm: And that your majeſty 


would alſo vouchſafe to declare, That the awards, doings, 


and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any 
of the premiſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſe. 


- quence or example: And that your majeſty would be alſo 


graciouſly pleated, for the further comfort and ſafety of 
our people, to declare your royal will and pleaſure, that 


in the things, aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall 


ſerve you according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
as they tender the honour of your majeſty, and the pro- 


ſperity of this kingdom. Stat. 17 Car. cap. 14. 


NOTE [XI, P · 267. 
THE reaſon. aſſigned by fir Philip Warwick, p. 2. for 


this unuſual meaſure of the commons, is, that they 
intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 


had aſſumed, of varying the rates of. the impoſitions, and 


at the ſame time were reſolved to cut off the new rates 


fixed by James. Theſe were conſiderable diminutions 


both of revenue and prerogative z and whether they would 
have there ſtopped, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, 
may be much doubted. The king, it ſeems, and the 
lords, were reſolved not to truſt them; nor to render a 
Tevenue once precarious, which perhaps they might never 


_ afterwards be able to get re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing. 


4 


NOTE LV, p. 304. 


HERE is 2 paſſage of ſir John Davis's Queſtion con- 

cerning Impoſitions, p. 131. This power of lay- 
ing on arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prerogative 
a, point of government, as well as in point of profit, it 
cannot be reſtrained or bound by act of parliament; it 


„ cannot 
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ce cannot be limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no 


«© more than the courſe of a prot upon the ſea, who muſt 
« turn the helm, or bear higher or lower fail, according to 
« the wind or weather; and therefore it may be properly 
ce ſaid, that the king's prerogative in this point, is as ſtrong 
&« as Samſon ; it cannot be bound: For though an act of 
« parliament be made to reſtrain it, and the king doth 
&« give his conſent unto it, as Samſon was bound with his 
« own conſent, yet if the Philiſtines come; that is, if any 
« juſt or important occaſion do ariſe, it cannot hold or 


e reſtrain the prerogative; it will be as thread, and broken 


(eas eaſy as the bonds of Samſon— The king's prerogatives 
« are the ſun- beams of the crown, and as inſeparable from 


« jt as the ſun-beams from the ſun: The king's crown 


« muſt be taken from him; Samſon's hair mult be cut out, 
&« before his courage can be any jot abated. Hence it is 


e that neither the king's act, nor any act of parliament, 


** 


* can give away his prerogative,” 


4 


NOTE CZ, p. 356. 


WE ſhall here make uſe of the liberty, allowed in a 
note, to expatiate a little on the preſent ſubject. It 
muſt be confeſſed that the king, in this declaration, touch- 
ed upon that circumſtance in the Epglith conſtitution, 
which it is moſt difficult, or rather altogether impoſſible, 
to regulate by laws, and which muſt be governed by cer- 
tain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than 
by any exact rule or preſcription. To deny the parlia- 
ment all right of remonſtrating againſt what. they efteem 
e to reduce that aſſembly to a total in- 
ignificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils, To com- 
plain of the parliament's employing the power of taxation, 
as the means of extorting conceſſions from their ſovereign, 


were to expect, that they would entirely diſarm themſelves, 


and renounce the ſole expedient, provided by the conſti- 
tution, for enſuring to the kingdom a juſt and legal ad- 
miniſtration. In different periods cf Engliſh ſtory, there 

Vor. VI. P p occur 
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occur inſtances of their remonſtrating with their princes 
in the free® manner, and ;ometimes of their refuſing ſup. 
ply, when diſguſted with any circumſtance of public con- 
duct. It is, however, certain, that this power, though 
eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abuſed, as well by 
the frequency and minuteneſs of their remonſtrances, 2s 
by their intruſion into every part of the king's counſels 
and determinations, Under colour of advice, they may 
give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themſelves every power of government, 
Whatever meaſure is embraced, without conſulting them, 


may be pronounced an oppreſſion of the people; and, till 


corrected, they may refuſe the moſt neceſſary ſupplies to 
their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this 
parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it muſt be left 
unbounded by law : For who can foretel how frequently 
grievances may occur, or what part of adminiſtration ma 

be affected by them? From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be ex- 
erted in its full extent, and no branch of authority be 
allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince. 
For will the weak limitations of reſpect and decorum 
be ſufficient to reſtrain human ambition, which ſo fre- 
quently breaks through all the preſcriptions of law and 
juſtice ? 15. | 

But here it is obſervable, that the wiſdom of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, or rather the concurrence of accidents, 
has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks 
to this privilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, in 
ſome tolerable meaſure, the dignity and authority of the 
crown. 

In the ancient conſtitution, before the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, the meetings of parliament were pre- 
carious, and were not frequent, The ſeſſions were ſhort; 
and the members had no leiſure, either to get acquainted 
with each other, or with public buſineſs. Ihe ignorance 
of the age made men more ſubmiſſive to that authority 
which governed them. And above all, the large demeſnes 
of the crown, with the ſmall expence of government dur- 
ing that period, rendered the prince almoſt independent, 
and taught the parliament to preſerve great ſubmiſſion and 


duty towards him. 
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In our preſent conſtitution, many accidents, which have 
rendered governments every where, as well as in Great 
Britain, much more burthenſome than formerly, have 
thrown into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a large 
revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private intereſt 
and ambition of the members, to reſtrain the public in- 
tereſt and ambition of the body. While the oppoſition 
(for we mult ſtill have an oppoſition, open or diſguiſed) 
endeavours to draw every branch of adminiſtration under 
the cognizance of parliament, the courtiers reſerve a part 
to the diſpoſal of the crown; and the royal prerogative, 
though deprived of its ancient powers, ſtill maintains a due 
weight in the balance of the conſtitution, | 

It was the fate of the houſe. of Stuart to govern Eng- 
land at a period, when the former ſource of authority was 
already much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to 
flow in any tolerable abundance, Without a regular 


and fixed foundation, the throne perpetually tottered ; and 


the prince fat upon it anxiouſly and precariouſly, Every 
expedient uſed by James and Charles in order to ſupport 
their dignity, we have ſeen attended with ſenſible incon- 
veniences. The majeſty of the crown, derived from an- 
cient powers and prerogatives, procured reſpect, and 
checked the approaches of inſolent intruders ; But it begat 
in the king ſo high an idea of his own rank and ſtation, as 
made him incapable of ſtooping to popular courſes, or ſub» 
mitting in any degree to the control of parliament. The 
alliance with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanc- 
tion of religion : But it enraged the puritanical party, and 
expoſed the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, 
violent, and implacable. The memory too of theſe two 
kings, from like cauſes, has been attended, in ſome de- 
gree, with the ſame infelicity, which purſued them during 
the whole courſe of their lives, Though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that their ſkill in government was not proportioned- 
to the extreme delicacy of their ſituation; a ſufficient in- 
dulgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by 
ſeveral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly thrown on their fide. 
Their violations of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, are, 
in ſome few inftances, tranſgreſſions of à plain limit, 
which was marked out to royal authority. But the en- 
croachments of the commons, though in che beginning 
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leſs poſitive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by 


good judges, and were equally capable of deſtroying the 
juſt balance of the conſtitution. While they exerciſed the 


powers tranſmitted to them, in a manner more independent, 


and leſs compliant, than had ever before been practiſed; 
the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they ima- 


gined, from neceſſity, tempted to aſſume powers, which 
had ſcarcely ever been exerciſed, or had been exerciſed in 
a different manner by the crown. And from the ſhock of 


theſe oppoſite pretenſions, together with religious contro- 


verſy, aroſe all the factions, convulſions, and diſorders, 
which attended that period. | 


This Note was, in the firſt editions, a part of the text. 


NOTE [AA], p. 415. 


MF. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has 
given us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter was 
entirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce 


the king to ſacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford 


ſaid ſo to his ſon, the night before his execution. But 


there are ſome reaſons why 1 adhere to the common way 
of telling this ſtory, 1. The account of the forgery comes 


through ſeveral hands, and from men of characters not 
fully known to the public. A circumſtance which weakens 
every evidence. It is a hearſay of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems 
impoſſible, but young lord Stratford muſt inform the king, 
who would not have failed to trace the forgery, and ex- 
poſe his enemies to their merited infamy. 3. It is not 
to be conceived but Clarendon - and Whitlocke, not to 
mention others, muſt have heard of the matter. 4. vir 
George Ratcliffe, in his life of Strafford, tells the ſtory 
the ſame way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. Would 
he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never have 
heard of the forgery ? It is remarkable, that this life 1s 
dedicated or addreſſed to young Strafford. Would not he 
have put fir George right in ſo material and intereſting à 


fact ? 
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NOTE [BB], p. 416. 


WW HAT made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was; 
that the parliament voted tonnage and poundage for 


no longer a period than two months: And as that branch 


was more than half of the revenue, and the government 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; it ſeemed indirectly 
in the power of the parliament to continue themſelves as 
long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordi- 
nary adminiſtration of government: But on the approaches 


towards a civil war, which was not then foreſeen, it had 


been of great conſequence to the king to have reſerved the 
right of diſſolution, and to have endured any extremity, 
rather than allow the continuance of the parliament, 


NOTE {CC}, p. 447: 


T is now fo univerſally allowed, notwithſtanding ſome 
muttering to the contrary, that the king had no hand 
in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to inſiſt 
on a point which ſeems ſo clear. I ſhall only ſuggeſt a 
very few arguments, among an infinite number which oc- 


cur. (1) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous 


rebels ever to have paſſed for any authority? (2) Nobody 
can tell us what the words of the pfetended commiſſion 
were, That commiſſion which we find in Ruſhworth, 
vol. v. p. 400. and in Milton's Works, Toland's edition, 
is plainly an impoſture ; becauſe it pretends to be dated in 
October 1641, yet mentions facts which happened not 
till ſome months after. It appears that the !riſh rebels, 
obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their fieſt forgery, were 
obliged to forge this commiſſion anew, yet could not ren- 
der it coherent or probable. (3) Nothing could be more 
obviouſly pernicious to the king's cauſe than the Iriſh re- 
bellion; becauſe it increaſed his neceſſities, and rendered 
him ſtill more dependent on the parliament, who had be- 
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fore ſufficiently ſhewn on what terms they would aſſiſt 
him. (4) The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion, 
which was a very few days after its commencement, he 
wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 
nagement of the war. Had he built any projects on that 
rebellion, would he not have waited ſome little time to ſee 
how they would ſucceed? Would he preſently have adopted 
a meaſure which was evidently ſo hurtful to his authority ? 
(5) What can be imagined to be the king's projects? 
To raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over 
to England for his aſſiſtance. But is it not plain, that the 
king never intended to raiſe war in England? Had that 
been his intention, would he have rendered the parliament 
perpetual? Does it not appear, by the whole train of 
events, that the parliament” forced him into the war? (6) 
The king conveyed to the juſtices intelligence which 
ought to have prevented the rebellion. (7) The Iriſh 
catholics, in all their future tranſactions with the king, 
where they endeavour to excuſe their inſurrection, never 
had the aſſurance to plead his commiſſion. Even among 
themſelves they dropped that pretext. It appears that fir 
Phelim O' Neale, chiefly, and he only at firſt, promoted 
that impoſture. See Carte's Ormond, vol. iii, No. 100. 
111, IT2. 114, 115. 121. 132. 137. (8) O'Neale him- 
felf confeſſed the impoſture on his trial and at his execu- 
tion, See Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528. Maguire, at his exe- 
cution, made a like confeſſion. 9) It is ridiculous to 
mention the juſtification which Charles II. gave to the 
marquis of Antrim, as if he had acted by his father's com- 
miſſion. Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the 
maſſacre. He joined not the rebels till two years after: 
It was with the king's conſent, and he did important ſer- 
vice, in ſending over a body of men to Montroſe. 


NOTE [DD], p. 486. 


| "PRE great courage and conduct diſplayed by many of 
the popular leaders, have commonly inclined men to 

do them in one reſpect, more honour than 
, 
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and to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed 


pretences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve 
their ſelfiſh purpoſes. It is however probable, if not cer- 
tain, that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their 
own zeal, Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſm, 
is perhaps, except among men fixed in a determined phi- 
loſophical ſcepticiſm, then uaknown, as rare as fanaticiſm 
entirely purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. So con- 
genial to the human mind are religious ſentiments, that it 
is impoſſible to counterfeit long theſe holy fervours, with- 
out feeling ſome ſhare of the aſſumed warmth : And, on 
the other hand, fo precarious and temporary, from the 
frailty of human nature, is the operatian of theſe ſpiritual 
views, that the religious ecſtaſies, if conſtantly employed, 
muſt often be. counterfeit, and muſt be warped by thoſe 
more familiar motives of intereſt and ambition, which in- 
ſenſibly gain upon the mind. This indeed ſeems the key 
to moſt of the celebrated characters of that age. Equally 
full of fraud and of ardour, theſe pious patriots talked per- 
petually of ſeeking the Lord, yet ftill purſued their own 
; and have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, 
how deluſive, how deftructive, that principle is by which 
they were animated. | 
With regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt 
that the controverſy was, on their part, entirely theolo- 
gical, The generality of the nation could never have 
flown out into ſuch fury, in order to obtain new privileges 
and acquire greater liberty than they and their anceſtors 
had ever been acquainted with. Their fathers had been 
entirely ſatisfied with the government of Elizabeth: Why 
ſhould they have been thrown into ſuch extreme rage 
againſt Charles, who, from the beginning of his. reign, 
withed only to maintain ſuch a government? And why 
not, at leaſt, compound matters with him, when, by all 
his laws, it appeared that he had agreed to depart from it? 
Eſpecially, as he had put it entirely out of his power to 
retract that reſolution. It is in vain, therefore, to dignify 
this civil war and the parliamentary authors of it, by ſup- 
poling it to have any other conſiderable foundation than 
theological zeal, that great and noted ſource. of animoſity 
among men. The royaliſts alſo, were very commonly 
zealots; but as they were at the ſame time maintaining 
the 
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the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in ſtate as well as church, they 
had an object which was natural, and which might pro- 
duce the greateſt paſſion, even without any conſiderable 
mixture of theological fervour. —The former part of this 
note was, in the firſt editions, a part of the text, | 


NOTE [EE], p. 488. 


s 


IN ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be penned by 
lord Falkland, is found the firſt regular definition of 
the conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of it, that 
occurs in any Engliſh compoſition ; at leaſt any publiſhed 
by authority. The three ſpecies of government, monar- 
chical, ariſtocratical, and democratical, are there plainly 
diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh government is expreſsly ſaid 
to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and tem- 
pered together. This ſtyle, though the ſenſe of it was 
implied in many inſtitutions, no former king of England 
would have uſed, and no ſubject would have been per- 
mitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers againſt 
Hambden, in the caſe of ſhip-money, inſiſt plainly and 
openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power : And 
the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They only affert, that 
the ſubjects have allo a fundamental property in their 
goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by their 
own conſent in parliament. But that the parliament was 
inſtituted to check and control the king, and ſhare the 
ſupreme power, would, in all former times, have been 
eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, language. 
We need not be furpriſed that governments ſhould long 
continue, though the boundaries of authority, in their ſe- 
veral branches, be implicit, confuſed and undetermined, 
This is the caſe all over the world. Who can draw an 
exact line between the ſpiritual and temporal powers in 
catholic ſtates ? What code aſcertained the preciſe autho- 
rity of the Roman ſenate, in every occurrence ? Perhaps 
the Engliſh is the firſt mixed government, where the autho- 
rity of every part has been very accurately defined: And yet 


there ſtill remain many very important queltions between 
| | the 
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the two houſes, that, by common conſent, are buried in 2 
diſcreet ſilence. - The king's power is indeed mare exactly 
limited; but this period, of "which we now treat, is the 
time at which that accuracy commenced. And it appears 
from Warwick and Hobbes, that many royaliſts blamed 
this philoſophical preciſion in the king's penman, and 
thought that the veil was very imprudently drawn off the 
myſteries of government. It is certain that liberty reaped 
mighty advantages from theſe controverſies and inquiries z 
and the royal authority itſelf became more ſecure, within 
thoſe provinces which were. affigned to it. Since the firſt 
publication of this hiſtory, the ſequel of lord Clarendon has 
been publiſhed ; where that nobleman aſſerts, that he himſelf 
was the author of moſt of theſe remonſtrances and memorials 


of the king. 


NOTE [FF], p. 511. 


HITLOCKE, who was one of the commiſſioners, 
ſays, p. 65. In this treaty the king manifeſted 
s his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quick- 
« neſs of apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing 
* what was objected againtt him; wherein he allowed all 
* freedom, and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and 
give a moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhap- 
© pineſs was, that he had a better opinion of others judg- 
ments than of his own, though they were weaker than 
* his own; and of this the parliament commiſſioners had 
experience to their great trouble. They were often 
waiting on the king, and debating ſome points of the 
s treaty with him, until midnight, before they could come 
* to a concluſion, Upon one of the moſt material points, 
they preſſed his majeſty with their reaſons and belt ar- 
“ guments they could uſe to grant what they delired, 
«© The king faid, he was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to 
* give them his anſwer in writing according to their de- - 
“ fire; but becauſe it was then paſt midnight, and too 
late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn up 
* next morning (when he commanded them to 3 
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« him again), and then he would give them his anſwer 
4 jn writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next morn. 
« ing the king told them, that he had altered his mind: 
„% And fome of his friends, of whom the commiſſioners 
« inquired, told them, that after they were gone, and even 
* his council retired, ſome of his bed-chamber never left 
4 prefling and perſuading him till they prevailed on him 
« to change his former reſolutions.” It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive, that any negotiation could have ſuc. 
ceeded between the king and parliament, while the latter 
infiſted, as they did all along, on a total ſubmiſſion to all 
their demands; and challenged the whole power, which 
they profeſſedly intended to employ, to the puniſhn.ent of 
the king's friends, 


NOTE [GG], p. 521. 


HE author is ſenſible that fome blame may be thrown 
upon him, on account of this Jaſt clauſe in Mr, 
Hambden's character: as if he were willing to entertain 
a ſuſpicion of bad intentions, where the actions were praiſes 
worthy. But the author's meaning is directly contrary: 
He eſteems the laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life to have 
been very blameable; though, as they were derived from 
good motives, only puſhed to an extreme, there is room 
left to believe, that the intentions of that patriot, as well 
as of many of his party, were laudable. Had the preceding 
adminiſtration of the king, which we are apt to call arbi- 
trary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuſt defire of en- 
croaching on the ancient liberties of the people, there would 
have been leſs reaſon for giving him any truſt, or leaving 
in his hands a conſiderable ſhare of that power which he 
had ſo much abuſed, But if his conduct was derived ina 
great meaſure from neceſſity, and from a natural deſire of 
defending that prerogative which was tranſmitted to him 
from his anceſtors, and which his parliaments were viſibly 
encroaching on; there is no reaſon why he may not be 
eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely worthy of 
truſt ſrom his people. I he attemꝑt, therefore, of totally 
. annihilating 
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annihilating monarchical power, was a very blameable ex- 
treme; eſpecially as it was attended with the danger, to 
ſay the leaſt, of a civil war, which, beſides the numberleſs 
ills inſeparable from it, expoſed liberty to much greater 
perils than ig could have incurred under the now limited 
authority of the king. But as theſe points could not be 
ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time, as they are, or may be 
at preſent; there are great reaſons of alleviation for men 
who were heated by the controverſy, or engaged in the 
ation. And it is remarkable, that even at preſent (ſuch 
is the force of party prejudices) there are few people who 
have coolneſs enough to ſee theſe matters in a proper light, 
or are convinced that the parliament could prudently have 
ſtopped in their pretenſions. They ſtill plead the violations 
of liberty attempted by the king, after granting the peti- 
tion of right; without conſidering the extreme harſh treat- 
ment which he met with, after making that great con- 
ceſſion, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting government by 
the revenue then ſettled on the crown. The worſt of it 
is, that there was a great tang of enthuſiaſm in the con- 
duct of the parliamentary leaders, which, though it might 
render their conduct ſincere, will not much enhance their 
character with poſterity, And though Hambden wa 
perhaps, leſs infected with this ſpirit than many of his aſ- 
ſociates, he appears not to have been altogether free from 
it. His intended migration to America, where he could 
only propoſe the advantage of enjoying puritanical prayers 
and ſermons, will be allowed a proof of the prevalence of 
this ſpirit in him, 


* 


b NOTE [HH], p. 538. 

. | 

: N aletter of the king to the queen, preſerved in the 

f * Britiſh Muſæum, and publiſhed by Mrs. Macaulay, vol. 

n . p. 420. he ſays, that unleſs religion was preſerved, the 

J militia (being not as in France a formed powerful ſtrength) 

e would be of little uſe to the crown ; and that if the pulpits 

1 had not obedience, which would never be, if preſbyterian 

- | government was abſolutely eſtabliſhed, the king would 
| have 
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have but ſmall comfort of the, militia. This reaſoning 
” ſhows the king's good ſenſe, and proves that his attach- 
ment to epiſcopacy, though partly founded on religious 
principles, was alſo, in his fituation, derived from the 
ſoundeſt views of civil policy. In reality, it as eaſy for 
the Ring to perceive, by the neceſſary con between 
trifles and important matters, and by the connexion main. 
tained at that time between religion and politics, that, 
when he was contending for the ſurplice, he was in effect 
N ſighting for his crown, and even for his head. Few of the 
popular party could perceive this connexion: Moſt of 
them were carried headlong by fanaticiſm; as might be 
expected in the ignorant multitude. Few even of the 
leaders ſeem to have had more enlarged views. 
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